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CNA A may m 
autonomy for polys 




by Si t'piiifii Cohen 


Pcilviodmics may sunn l»o si von 
die oliiincv m award their imii 
degrees in [lie same way as imii’Ci- 
sine.*-. Tin.- Cuumil for Niiiiuiiul 
Acadi’fiiir Awards, which coiiirnls 
dor.ii-o miir.M's in nil .10 piilytrch- 
nit*.s. i*. iiu-viing later this nmmli in 
dot mIi* whether in publish a green 
papei which will pave llio way in 
ivard , iiiMili'inic independence. 

M.mv |n i ly i ethnic dirooinrs un 
keen In innvi' a way from the cum mi 
of i lie CNA A. They ar.mit* that ihev 
Iihvo licfii in t|ie Ixisim:.** Inns 
enough in bo judged iiiiitiiro rn 
devise, approve mid uiviird their own 
degrees. Ilm a rintnge iti l lie 
CNAA’i. rliai lor will lie tiei-ilcd 
ht-fnre iln' polytechnics can ho given 
HLadoiiiic si'lf-jiuvornnioiit. 

At iiifsoiil (In: inniicil is ml ly cm 
powered in ii|>pi<ive awards. It r.in- 
mu r.ivo iho polytechnics rliis same 
jimver. Inn theio is talk of a limin' 
svsti in ivhicli could nil nin i Ik* 
ii-HL^t I iv iiilminisiraiive pmmliuvs 
incnlviil when a iinlyU-i/lniii: mb 


mils a prnpnsul for a now degree. 

Croat or power could ho given in 
polytechnic academic hoards in the 
approval system. Advisory commit- 
tees could he set up hy the hoards 
with members from outside the in; 
siimiimi which would do nuidi of 
tin* council's work. 

I list iiss luus on die licence scheme 
have hoc* n held with (lie Cu mini lieu 
■■I I’oly technic Hi redo is h.v die 
CNA A, iiml Lite green paper will he 
i In- first public amuniiicomcnl 
idtliiiLigh h him of tile ilii v elms' 
ilc-dre in lie treated tin lira demit idly 
rospeciiihlo as universirio was given 
hi a paper they published Iasi year. 

After describing the various ways 
iheir courses are approved— 
through die CNAA. prul'es •imi.il 
lioilies, and ceutral und lucid govern- 
mt'iic - the di rollers said (lie rum- 
ple vity nf ilie iiiTiiiigfim'iits wore in- 
liiliil ill!*. 

“ lr is in very nmrhi-d mu trust 
iv i ill die siluaikin which exists in 
i he university sector, in which a 
uiiiversii.v lias rhe uuiomnny in ini- 
li.UL- .« rnin so if ii *sn whiles. — TES. 


Poly heads urge governors to 
fight moves to oust Mr Miller 


bv David Walker 

Si s end loading polytechnic direr- 
tors have written to l)r Walter Un.ss, 
cii.iirnian nf the governors nf die 
Toly technic nf North London, urg- 
ing him in fight moves in oust Mr 
Tec on re Miller, the polytechnic’s 
(lired nr. 

The move conics after Mr Miller 
cii cukii'i/ed .ill polytechnic dii tr- 
iors -and prominent university 
figures including laird Annan, pm- 
i'iki uf Ihiivi* rally College I nudim, 
uiili details uf his action in writing 
in the Gnvcrnmcnt which prompt oil 
i he governors to vote for lii.s siispeu- 
sioii. 

Dr Ross, who lx senior lecture) in 
Cheniisi iv ul Chelsea College, Lon- 
don, made clear ibis week tliui 
mailers werfc in abeyance . (ill a 
special meet ilia of die governors on 
June 9 at which " the necessary 
machinery to substantiate the facts 
of the situation at an early date " 
will lie discussed. It is iindersinud 
dial the meeting cornea at .the 
earliest date’ allowed by various en- 
gagements. at the polytechnic.. 

What form such on inquiry might 
take was keenly discussed by stukT 
and s.udfeiius at the polytechnic 
while Dr Rhodes Boy son. Conserva- 
tive MP for Brent North called for 
a iharniiRh-goltig government inquiry 
into the polytechnic's affairs. . 

Mrs. Margaret Son d ergon rd, chair- 
man of the Association of Teachers, 
i-i Technical. Institutions* coordinat- 
ing cmnniittcc at PNL said that ii 
was ii nm iter for the. govo rmii'-s bin 


if I>| Russ did mulling to dcicrniiiic 
(lie propriety of Mi Miller's unions 
by means nf an objeciivc iiupiirv, 
iVri'l momhers would act. They 
iviuiid be very Interested In ilu* com- 
position nf any commit loo of imiuliy, 
she suitl. 

“ Nevertheless Mr Miller remains 
rpiite irrelevant to the academic 
siaudiiig nf (he paly technic ”, she 
said. 

Uiic meinbt'i uf staff said that 
regardless of ivlivthcr Mr Miller 
i cm. lined or went the reul problems 
fining the polytechnic persisted. Ue 
cited the situation in the luisinc-vs 
studies department, where there 
hud been u drastic fall in applica- 
tions for many courses and there 
was a need to convince the Council 
for National Academic Awards of 
rhe. polytechnic's academic vitality. 

Mr Graham Pack hum, president 
uf the students union, said lie would 
he contacting other governors to 
press Dr Ross in convene the: special 
meeting sootier than pin lined. Ue 
said that until mi inquiry whs held 
an enei-vuting throat hung over the 
Polytechnic in the examination 
term. 

ft is understood that discussions 
have gone on wlthiu the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority uf the 

Sir Mr Millar. .. . 

would probdbly involve the' 


I I'tiiii Julie Headley 

COVENTRY 
A High ('null has rejected u request 
by Warwick University students’ 
Liiiion for mi injunction in he ser- 
ved on tliu uiiiversii.v preventing 
further delay, in the payment of 
grants. 

The union presented lhe miiver- 
sity with a writ Iasi week following 
tlii.* hold up of pram payments since 
the slurt of term turn weeks ago 
due tu n sindem ucaipatiun of the 
uni vers iiy’s sidmiuis! ration centre 
and telephone exchange in protest 
against rent increases. 

The union claim their occupation 
is being used as u pretext for non- 
nay me in as the finance office has 
been unaffected. 

“The court hud sonic doubts uhour 
access to the finance office which 
wc believe are iiiirciiNonnhle and 
we shall be appealing ”, Mr Kasper 
de tii'iiuf, simleni president, said 
after (he hearing and students Imvo 
voted overwhelmingly in continue 
the occupation. 

Thu university vuy grants arc not 
being witliliehl deliberately and the 
sit-in hits hrniighi administration' to 
u .standstill. “The l'iiiniice office 
miglu In- tree hm siiidenis musi 
nccepi that people who come ioro 
the university to work cannot he 
asked in iln mi in the unhappy 
atmosphere an occupation causes,'’ 
said Colonel Knliert Hornby. the uni- 
vi-rsily’% develupiiHiii officer. 

" I expi'cted ilia court ’s decision 
us the affidavit was taken out hy 
people in unlawful accnpaiion of [he 
building in ilie first place. Tlu* con- 
tinued (icl-ii potion will mean grant 
cheques will remain unpaid mu! tho 
whole examination structure will be 
gravely imperilled," ho warned. 

During the sit-in students have 
removed uhnut 2(10 documents from 
liter university estates office con- 
cerning u recently completed 
£300,090 niulli-storev car park which 
ciiiiiior he used until a £1011,000 link 
load is huill . 

Planning pei-iiiissinn was nrigiu- 
,tl!y given fur the park on die uiider- 
stuiiiling that the link road would 
go ahead, Imr tho University Grants 
Committee told the vice-chancellor. 
Pi* Jphu Butterwnrfh, earlier this 
yenr that the tnfmoy was -not now 
available. 

Mr de Graaf tuld a meeting 
more than £00. stiideius on Monday 
that cupius of the document, 
together with a full report, had 
been presented to the university’s 
senior pro-vice-chancellor. Professor 
R. L. Sliwuraenberger. 

Students allege that the docu- 
ments show thHr a letter of intent 
whs .sent to Car Parking Limited, 
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PARK-IN AT WARWICK. 


a construction firm, curly in Octobcr 
197.1. The letter had provisional 
approval from the university’s build- 
ing und finance and general pur- 
poses committees hut had not 
received approval from other 
university bodies. 

They ulsn allege the university 
council did mu give its provisional 
approval to the project until 
November G, when It asked that u 
paper setting nut the case for the 
cur park be circulated throughout 
the university. No such paper was 
circulated, however, tho .students 


on the link road being bulb. \ . ' ; 

University solicitors are allege! 
to have told tho estnio officer-M. 
July 1, last year, that although' l 
final decision has not been tabtfnop 
the siting of the car park, tho leu#, 
of intent was to enable Car Parainf 
Limited to proceed with reservotM 
of steel for the project, the cousift# ... 
lion company having previoualV wr. 
the university 1 that cauecl.MD*. 
costa would he In the region , * 
ESS, 000. . 

In their July t report the soper 
tors said tho cancellation foes wo ML 
nnt amount to £85,000 but o.niyj: 
pan of it. The next duy the upnr^' 
roceedi- 


May 1975. No. 186 

Mr Prentice 
condemns 
AUT pay 
protest 

by David Wulker 

Direct action by university teacher, 
•im their pay claim was “ irrelevam 
and unhelpful ”, Mr Prentice. Secre- 
tary of Slate fur Edit cot ion, said in 
l ho House of Com limns on Tuesday, 
lhe day of action called by the 
Association of University Teachers. 

The AUT executive which meets 
next Thursday is nevertheless under 
pressure to step up the campaign by 
holding ui> examination marking tuid 
withdrawing academics from public 
bodies unless resumed negotiations 
on Wednesday between the univer- 
sity authorities und the Department 
of Education are fruitful. 

Mr Prentice made clear that no 
claim of the university teach ew 
could bo backdated to 1974. Offeis 
made to them were partly a catch- 
up operation wttli nun-uiuver 
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AUT members on lhe inarch in Manchester this week. 


claim, und by this stage the iinivcr- 

sity was already under un obligation . . 

it now , (o Durchaso steal for the project. . si £ y council decided to proceed »■•_[ 
On 'Detflambei' ^O^ ^S. tlie UGC Students also claim that £llwj. 
iiiS of gave notice of drastic- cuts In.univcr- given to the university by Waw?-* . 
sity building programmes and the shire county council for the constrict; 
link road was axed. tiOiv Of student residences waf.jjw! 

Students allege the documents instead on the car nark moject. ■„ :> 
show that university adminisirator.s 
overruled a council decision not to 
go ahead with the cur puck Inst May 
and that applications for pia lining 

E ermission continued, permission 
eing received on July 3, dependent 


sity teacher and partly n cost of 
living Incrtase to be negotiated 
nearer October. . « , , . 

He said: “ University staff should 
regard the situation as giving them 
the opportunity for a much larger 
increase in October, 1975, than most 
people will get.” 

A source close to the negotiators, 
the Universities Authorities Panel, 
mid that the university teachers 
had been made »n offer to run from 
October.- 1975, which still left great 
disparities between the pay of a 
university and a polytechnic tea- 
chsr 

L Although a siartiug lecturer in a 
university would get rou ^ily ‘h 
same as a polytechnic mac—about 

£2:300 — a lecturer with about 14 

years standing would get over £500 
less than an equivalent polytechnic 


‘Remote’ DES condemned for 
secrecy in OECD report 


• Between 20 and 50 students «*j ,e1tior lecturer. 

Kent occupied the umversity’s sengif. ! c uc jj ^ offer would constitute a 
buildiiig this week in continually; ; nrop ortioiial settlement of about 10 
nf lust term’s protests about XML lje r cent in the middle, ranges of the 

! ^ — -1 I xfl. A • _ • ml n T7 C j f, till flail! 


ossibilicy uf u golden handsliaki.' 

lb 

protracted legal wronging. How- 


Oiitright dismissal 
ILEA In 


um. one- legal opinion. was that the 
IL.EA would lie ncling ultra vires 
if it tried to negotiate a financial 
Kuitlemeni u-itli Mr Miller. 


Strikes planned for action day 


v Mr; Laurie Sapper, general Secre- 
tary. Of the AUT, said this week 


Grants may be cut, UGC hints 


Day-laqg ■ ytrikea ^'b^MiSct'urfert:. sit 
Leeds. Queen’s . ■ Belfast, Leicester, 

Sussex and Ulster universities are “It is u sad reflection on the pull- 
planned fur the Hay of action on pies being adopted bv the Depart- 
Tuesday called by the Association of meni of Education anil Science that 
University Tehchers in protest foi die first time in living memory 
against the . Government^ attitude otherwise moderate and responsible 


'from page ! 

announce grim ii for 1976-77 port 
wish to -'niphusiKC thut they intend 


id ready heavily committed iti res- 
pect nf the entry uf 1975. This in- 
evitably means that costs per 



1 lug rim be said about furniture and 
■i equip '9cm grunts for 1075-7$ hut it 
,'fs honed to; make, u revised nlliiai 
tion iky .dtci cml of Muy. 

“ Tilt* vnlut* of tho grant limit de 
pi'iid on vli.4.1 course uf inflallon.H'j 

f irosstirc hi, 1975. ff, us must he 
rnped, it mode rates tu a figure he 
low Die per cent rttctmled io . . .. 
(lie Brown Index for J.uiu:trv 1974 mniosi 
■ h» January ■ 1975, <tlu*re' will to rhuf sources 
; cxi^iu he'.i real improvement in the iye uilo 
yu1«o> <if Mid giimt over that Cur the 
inevonis jwr 


, . the gratis, fur 
jj. , I fifty 77 have yet to hu ?utf 
, !'is. hot 


ns. tur 
. .lied, it 

possible ut present tit fore- 
nee either the level Crum which 
the 'next quhiqiiutVniul sonlymtiir 
will shirt or the eCntUimlr cucutn- 
std lives which will be 'tlit* . b-W'k- 
i(rooinl to that st'idcmqin. ! 

Tho (•onimitiee 1 will do.' their 
to diism-p that r.Uo total .rr. 
uvuiluhlv to' the universitiiss 
udequute for their future tasks. 
Lucking, iiS nna . is buuiul , to t!o 
af pi'C-SL'iit, hi n siticitlDr};, -where 


ro wards Its salary claim. The AUT 
Is demanding un 18 per com increase 
backdated to October, 1974. 

But at Hi'iMdl the' AUT branch 
said this week that it. took a poor 
view of the iiegnuatiuns. 

Tltey have dropped atony catch 
(lint has cmlic their syuv. We have 

S ut a motion «f ccitsurc on Laurie 
liplier and ; the executive for the 
council meeting mi May- .16. It 1*>. 
hiu siniiuy u tnrcqt..we mean It.” . 

Dr Tim' Hepiming, the Bristol 
bi unch president; ' said •' that nine 
Other, universities hud. supported a 
| Cull for n luitioiml lohhy of I’lli’lia- 
ni.eqi.biit .Mi* Supper hud refused to 
mu kg it offidul, 

.■The. latndpu hiuncli bus called for 
a mass meeting at the Friends’ 


educators and researchers ore being 
driven to take such action. It Is 
not so much the money Involved 
in the salary talks now proceeding 
but the utter sense of Unfairness and 
injustice to which dons have bOC n 
subjected. 

"Since 1973 university teachers 
have received 7., per cent and thres- 
hold Increase?— sums allowed under 
the last Gdvermiient legislation. In 
the same period. CIviL Service 
.'Klministratoi's ' and scientists have 
had over 50 per cent, doctors have 
hud 45 per ednt, and unn-unl versify 
reach ei's have had 36 per cent with 
(inothei- 20-25, per cent to coitifi from 
April 1.” . 


Met; (inn House,', button Ruud," and ipredqhing^he ’ les^^to^pthefwise 

S uite moderate groups uf employ beS 
int the only way to get justice, und 
me manen ester oranen nos. called . equity is to use what sanctions they 
for 1 a -strike and ntas-i tneettaRa. , possess ” . . : ' ■ ; ; 


tputiy London college^ -Ure stopping 
waik. for u few hduis t^. attend. < • 


fi: 


i' . 



evitabicihiH mot l of .the economies make, to those universities ^hit'll- 
'! instiluteu In ihui yCrn will. have to- have the slowest rule of expansion." 
’. rriniimta. ' UGC evidence to the Select Cbm- 

mjttce ob Science and Technology, 
..Rime -6.. 




lhe 


conuiilitee realize 

rltai universities:. 


Exhibition to: mark^US independence 

"A.* Wla ifll' iivhifliiinn' 1 In : mdi<l> '»ha >I_£1 u,. 1 -. m Iv. \ i, 


•' i- me exntmuoOi pnutige 

|s being spbiisnred by Thf 
The Sfiindaj), Ti'iBpsy dnd ,1 


increases despite the, union e^Rj;. 
tivu dec I. si on. not to 'do so. t J . 

Lifelong learniar ‘ 
examined by OL, 

The Open University Is setting up/i 
major investigation into its 
providing continuing educatio n- 
A 13 member committee 
by SU* Pater Venables, wha.hes^ft •' 
the orginal Government 
committee on the Open 
will begin to examine all-eSpdCfs «,. 
the. development of : : hon-undefi| 
graduate courses at the end of “»!• 
Sir Petor said :■ '* The cominUWJ 
Is likely tu look at the development): 
nf adnll education of siinller coin^jiv 
by other . bodies and;- Consider whiir, 


it L-jao do in cooperation with th*| f : 
ds well .us what it may dlre.ctly y 
on its own -in' meeting the obHFj: 
tions of its chartet-J' - 
.- The. conimittos may Issue • 

lie. invitation for written evid4n^y-_ 
and ujay: subsequently take oifP.L; 
evidence,; he. sild. ‘ 


salary grades* The DES is widely 
quoted to :b.av$- offered an average 
Increase of 16 per cent with . the 
nossibUUy of a cost nf living adjust- 
ment separately negotiated of up to 
21 per cent. . ■ 

The AUT is believed to favour 
-irbit ration on any offer, that, comes 
, -easonnbly near tlielr claim. .Mr 
Prentice made clear In the House of 
Commons on Monday that -the Gov- 
ernment had not ruled this MJL 
Mr Laurie Sappdr, AUT general 
secretary, who has come undei fire 
From members for withholding in- 
formation on the offers made _ in 
'legotiations, told a meeting of 1,700 
university teachers on Tuesday that 
the Government had discriminated 
against them. He accused some poll* 
’.iClans in the Government of vindic- 

tivencss. , „ 

continued on page 32 


by David Dickson . 

Sharp criticism of the power exer- 
cised by civil servants in determin- 
ing policy Is contained in a report 
on education planning in Britain 
carried out on behalf of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

The report criticizes the lack of 
participation by groups and indi- 
viduals outside the Department of 
Education ami Science In formulat- 
ing policy, and the extent to which 
Government policy is presented as 
having no connexion with wider 
social considerations. K 

It also lists various omissions 
from the 1972 White Pnpcr, Educa- 
tion : A Framework for Expan- 
sion, and *ays that in a number of 
cases the omissions can be directly 
linked to procedures adopted by the 
department. 

The full text of the report is pub- 
lished exclusively in The THUS on 
pages 8 to 11. 

The report whs compiled by Mr 
Charles Frqnkel, professor of philo- 
sophy at Columbia University, Mr 
Retmut Jochimseu, state secretary 
at the West German Ministry of 
Education and Science, and M 
Maurice Niveau, bead of the Gren- 
oble education administrative 
committee, rector of Grenoble Uni- 
versity and chairman of the OECD 
education committee. 

The three “ examiners ” were 
asked to limit their Investigations to 
the longterm strategy for educu 


Paper und to ilie planning process 
which led to die decisions and direc- 
tions enunciated in it. 

Although die report was compiled 
last year. Lhe DES has apparently 
requested a do lay in publlcutlon 
until lhe summer, when it will be. 


1 


uique, however, 


approach and lech- 
und nn the omis- 
sions rather than the merits, the 
examiners make a number of speci- 
fic criticisms of tho White Paper. 
These include; ... . 

• various areas of education, such 
as provision for the ago group 16-19 


James Douglas reviews 
“Political Choice in 
Britain" in a special section 
on politics books, pages 
19 to 24 

Ivor Crewe on Steven 
Lukes, page 21, and on 
PhDs, page 5 


No Man's Land 
Bernard Crick reviews the 
new play by Harold Pinter 
at the National Theatre, 
page 17 


British Academy 
David Walker on a 


MBS.’llft-TS . “star-spangled assembly of 
■ member '"’or ^thT^lieparlmeiir the great names of British 

answered questions raised by the tlon criteria and procedure ; crhrvlnrchin* race IT 

examining team. Ait docs not contain any attempt SCuOIiltnllip , page u 


In tlielr report the examiners say 
the chief features of the depart- 
ment's policy formation bases seom 
io be characterized by attempts to 
"minimise the degree of contro- 
versy in the planning process and 
its results " and to "reduce possible 
alternatives to matters of choice 
iu resource allocation 
Attempts to limit the planning 
process to those parts of the educa- 
tional services and functions strictly 
controlled by the department, and 
to exploit as fully as possible the 
powers, prerogatives and responsi- 
bilities given to the DES under the 
1944 Educuiion Act, are others. 

The department also aiLenim*. 
V to understate as much as possible 
tho full rale of the Government in 
the determination of the future 
course of educational policy and 
even to mini raise it in the eyes of 
the general public.” , 

The White Paper and the planning 
effort that went Into its preparation 
are seen as represanting a most 
interesting and ambitious example 
of Us kind, both in time scale and 


Nbrmflrt Uampson . oh ’ Richgrt; 

■- Cobb’s- ncw, bOOlc. ^ .*! . ’ !. ' ( •. 

Special politics section. t’ 
Bernard Crick on ’“No Mao’ 5 '-;; 

Land.” by Harold Pinter, j ' 
David Walker on -The Brills^ 

. / Academy, • . " t; 

,l|ni Varsities* - salaries t a 

— . , , < i „ — ii — , - i i 

JhAfBItB ' - ' 
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‘Tough cuts pared 
universities’ fat’ 

rhe universities .took more (ban 
, tlielr fair share of the education cuts 
. lecause .tho Government heheyed 
liey had more fat than any ocher 
icctor, Mr Rea Prentice, Secretary 
if State for Eaiicatlnn and Science, 
idmiltu'd to the Commons Select 
Committee on Science und Techno- 
ngy this week.: 

He said -the universities had more 
;uope for cuts. They had a, generous 
talf-studcilt fatio , compared with 
.econdhry schools- where the need 

vas greater. He agreed that uniyer- 
Uties had now been pared to the 
imlt : y - They fire in a very difficult 
position iudeed ”, he spid. 

. ; Mr Prentice said' lie had absolute 

' eohndbnce in the universities which 
. had rendered a great service to the 
rnmmnitity apd would conlihpe io 


HFasSffrg JSft .a..? agjg 

New jobs outpace new graduates 


tloD criteria and procedure ; 
a it docs not contain any attempt 
ac a new idenrificaiion and formu- 
lation nf educational goals “ In a 
world where the traditional canons 
of knowledge, values, attitudes and 
skills are continually questioned ; 

A the ro|c of the educational sys- 
tem is not reviewed or related to the 
functions of different departments 
concerned with educational matters : 

• the White Paper is silent on the . nnnA id 

long-term perspective for higher 1 |jy RichStd CODu, p.dgC lO 
. education mstftutlons under the | 
control of local authorities, in terms 
nf status and competition with other 
further ‘education or compulsory 
school provisions. . 

The examiners suy the white 
Paper “ reflects an active bureau- 
cracy, largely in the position to de- 
termine itself the framework and the 
nature of Its nctlvity 

^h^rJWS-TTE3B | and dangerous?, page 18 

authority and great power. _ 

“ D'eceimalization of authority is 
characteristic of British political 
practice in general, but it is no- 
where more evident than In too 
sensitive urea of education, which 
continued an page 32 
Leader, page 6 


The Terror 

Nor niim Hampson reviews 
“Paris and its Provinces” 


Poetries 

Is the hope which animates 
I. A. Richards irrevelant 


Modern languages 

More letters on the 
controversy about 
university language 
I teaching, page 6 


by Joanna Holland 


This year .the largest increases 


by 

among inaiiofacttiriiig Iiidustyiei. arc meal . of; , 

Nine per cent mare graduates will ‘^d wjH bo scientist, ubmit 14, foi social ^’fCDE 

. ... VcAll ,u-t« wnnimtoj. «» 1 vwu 


™o Department of Employ- 


meat fiurette. 

Employers m e. however, less opti- 
mistic than they were last year. Uu 
Forecast vacancies tire 11 per cent 
down on the number .forecast for Me 
sutne time last year in a similar sut- 


cast for profas^ional and.iscieutific 
services. 

As public services were not m 
-lulled iu ilie SCOF.G survey, the dr 
nnr uncut's Unit ' for .Mniiptiwei 
Studies made its own inquiries and 


MUiflS m 

ra The' ’dtpSmm's mtiole w« ibltd.rf ■ll.nmjr . Tta iS Out 

that, forecasts may be macturate. In J - nuinber^; ovajlabla 

1974 the forecast increase was. .4? ^nltul Ki 'ng i- 44,200 (Un yt?Ut is abm 

■vp r*>nr but actual recruitment w_em Thero _ are ^ ULClj i os . . . • ,,„ m ber nf -women 


M.'ientists . and 7,500 tu ts Ri qdiintes. 

rivree nuurter, .i «)i ttarmi be | Apprcciiitions of the late 

■flit* number uf graduates coming 
mi in ill ii marker bus grown by 
nearly 70 per 'cent since 19G9 and 
-.vnincn hiivo increased then* aluire 
frnm nncrStKih in tmeipuirwr- Ah 
though sriohee! htns : remained tho 
■ - - -* the three subject groups. 

lias fallen from 58 to 51 
tho total. Arts ami social 


Stanley Hcvvett, pages 
2, 3 and 32 


for' employment 
about average.- - Tho 


per cent but actual 
ini 4 per cent. Monufacturm„ 
men achieved art Increase of nearly decree 
8 pfer cent against an expected 65. college/ 


tvatfuates- Is? px-T— 
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Warwick seeks writ 



fmiii June J Ic. id ley 

rOVKNTRV 
The Univi’i-sity nf Warwick . lias 
applied fm a High CiHiri order for 
pussi-ssiou i»f Sen.iic House, ns 
administration centre, and the lele- 
pliniio exchange, which have lieeii 
occupied hv mutants .since iliv 
beginning of term three weeks ugn. 

Five mem hers of the si mien is’ 
iminn, including itic president, Kas- 
per de Graaf, and Miss Nila Bowes, 
the .secretary, were served with 
writs last Monday summoning them 
in a High Court hearing on Wednes- 
day afternoon hi defend their action 
during the occupation. 

The occupation is in protest 
against rent increases in university 
accommodation- Since it began grant 
cheques have been withheld and 
the university warned recently that 
if Senate House wjs still occupied 
l»y May 12 post pone mem of 
exmniudlioite would he ineviluhle. 

Despite the delay in payments of 
grant cheques and the throne to 
tx nut in at ions, over 5f!f) students 
voted to rnniiiiiie the uti'-iimuiiiii 
when they met uu Monday id discuss 
I III' impending High t'mot kirnring. 

“Tile university’s aiieiiipi to split 
the students hy Wllllliiildiii} 1 . giant 
diet ULL 's and ihreuieiiiiig Hi iiom piiiic.- 
ix.inii mil in us lias simply m it 

winked”, said Miss Hnwi-s. 

“ Shidonts lire nal orally worried 
ahum exams and the iminn shores 
their concern. Even iliough they 
are worried the majority uf students 
are still suppm-iins the demands uf 
(he occupation. If the students* 


Two-part rise 
ends WEA 
strike threat 



Tile ill rt»ui until strike of about 120 
tutor urgnnisers of the Workers' 
Educational Association has been 
averted with a 17} per cent pay 
rise backdated to last August. 

They have also agreed on another 
rise next August, linked to a scale 
consisting of Burnham lecturer grade 
II and part of grade 1. 

The association (tax its bienniui 
conference in Hur rugate this week- 
end. Secretary of Suite for Educa- 
tion, Mr Prentice, will address a 
national rally tonight. . 

The motions for discussion will 
deal with the Russell report, and 
the association’s work, fi mince and 
constitution. 

The tutor organisers will propose 
that the WEA sets up a committee 
to Look into finances, and the 
national committee will argue that 
the Government should allow 
voluntary associations some of the 
benefits given to charities. 

_ The national cunimittee has also 
circulated conference dclegutes 
with a 12 page booklet explaining 
the organization's financial crisis. 

. “ The association is , now fucing 
the most severe' financial 'crisis in 
; its history,” it suyx. “This sombre 
prospect is. in striking contrast ’to 
the situation in 1973 when the 
association . proudly, celebrated 70 
years ol steady dev-elopmeuu and 
eagerly , anticipated a range nr new 
opportunities, following the publi- 
cation of the Russell report.*’ • 

It concludes: .“ If sufficient ,(ddi- 
- tin nal income cannot be raised, the 
only alternative will he a massive 
shift nf priorities.” . 


Vocational courses 
favoured by Septs, 


lopd number* oa vocational codrses. 
hr Scottish central institutions • and 
cluiinur. education «;ollegc* in }973 


; ?7+ -iiitteii 5 ed fiy ff per cent liver the 
;p.rey;SiMis ,‘ycar. accanildg to tlw 

.aLMiKafi] ' •i«<‘L.t<a ».•( jL!.^ I He 


' -Bnqujtl rcijfurt qij 1 education in ffcoi- 
lunil presented to 'Parjiapient ; laic 

issued by' iiib Scoulali 
'.JKducai h(u Department, described a 
■ jiftir bFintMvintyn in further etlucu- 
liim ih rough nuw pMencies like the 
v Scnttlxli Bubnovs Iftdufnildn Council 
-and Mto fckuiuxli Technical Education 
' Poum’H." The . 'husiqu^s education 
., .; council Started new awards lit indus- 
: iMijh administration, accounting, and 
; computer upmulmt? daring the year 
Train i jig courses had been intro, 
tliiced in welding and other fields m 
Inwrijess-slrire, Fife and Glasgow m 

. met i (Ito dtimaud generated by 
North .Sea <ii| tfcvelnjuncnre. 
Education in Scotland in ■ t974. 
Cm ml SfKJS. ll.VFSft Edinburgh. price 


union voted in favour of Hiding die 
luri'iipatiuii i lion ivu would cmiiu 
11111 .” 

The university's application in die 
High Court had made .students even 
more determined to present u united 
front and continue the occiiiiaiion, 
Miss Howes added. 

Culuncl Robert Hornby, develop- 
ment officer f.t Warwick University 
and university spokesman on the 
occupation, said tliui examinations 
would he in serious danger of post- 
ponement if the occupation con- 
tinued after May 12 and necessary 
administration work could not be 
implemented. This was one of the 
reasons application had been made 
for an order far possession of 
Senate House, he said. 

" We are also finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to puy weekly staff 
while students are occupying the 
administration offices. And the 
vnst majority of students now 
desperately want their grant 
cheques,'' Coluncl Hornby added. 

An order for possession would 
mean dim by law students must 
leave tiie occupied premises. If they 
■ ofused to du so the police could 
In* brought in in enforce the order. 

Hast week .i Ilipli Court Eieariiig 
rejected an appeal by the students' 
iminn in serve an injunction on the 


university to prevent further delays 
m payment nr grant cheques. From 


the start of the sit-in students have 
maintained that as the finance 
■iff ices have been excluded from the 
(icrupniinn there is no reason why 
the university should delay payment 
uf grants. 


Council launches 
first European 
community scheme 


Student* from Tour British tech- 
nical colleges will be going to 
France and Germany towards the 
end of the year to take part in the 
First community education project 
abroad run by the Central Bureau 
fur educational visits and ex- 
changes. 

Described as a sandwich course 
m broader horizons, the scheme will 
take students from 18 to 25 years 
of age and is specifically directed 
towards the academically less well 
qualified. Those chosen will be the 
ones thought most likely to bene- 
fit from the experience. Aptitude 
for languages will unt be a factor 
in the choice. The scheme will in- 
clude those at technical colleges 
rather than polytechnics and aca- 
demic dropouts will be eligible. 

After a preliminary period of ori- 
entation, two groups of six students 
will go to Cologne this autumn for u 
period of six to eight months where 
they will be found jobs in depart- 
ment stores, shops, offices and hos- 
pitals. They will have regular group 
meetings and .will be expected to 
Undertake. projects in their afap 

The Central Bureau this week 
announced this year's range of publi- 
cations, including Working Hoii'dups 
at Home und Abroad:, Young Visitors 
to Britain, 1975 and -the spring issue 
of Higher Education Exchange. 


Devolution in education 
to be discussed 


To mark the tenth year of its pub- 
lication, The Times Educational 
Supplement Scotland is .sponsoring 
a one. day conference on devolution 
in education. 

The conference will be on .Satur- 
day, June 14. from 9.30 q rq to, 5.0 
pm. *Mid Edinburgh University! is 
milking the George Square Theatre 
available -fair the occasion. - 


Kodak endows chair 


■A chair of Interface science has tier'll 
endowed at iittpariul College, Lnn- 
mui, by .Kodak Limited. The chair 
will 1» established in the cqllcde's 
depdn incur of chemical engineering 

UQd chemical . technology, and its 
field of study will bp concertitfil wirh 
the interfuses that .occur between 
’solids., liquids and gasps. 


Students want 
£1 a day 
hall rents 


Suideiiis picketed the Department nf 
Education und Science uu Wednes- 
day to protest against rising rents 
in pulyieclmics and colleges. 

The students want the Inter 
Auihnrity Payments Committee, 
which meets annually at Elizabeth 
House, London, to reduce rents at a 
number of colleges and polytechnics 
if they exceed £210 for a 30-week 
year. The committee, which met on 
Wednesday, fixes a “ recommended 
rent" for colleges and polytechnics 
every year. 

A spokesman for the National 
Union nf Students said this week 
that Lhe union had submitted a paper 
to the committee estimating £1 a day 
as a reasonable charge for a room 
and all meals. The NUS is asking 
the committee to reduce all rents to 
this level from September. But the 
committee is expected to recommend 
further increases. 

The NUS is also asking for rents 
in be settled in local negotiations be- 
tween student unions and individual 
colleges so that terms can he fixed 
for services and meals provided in 
addition to rent. 

• Student grants an* expected to 
he increased at the end uf the iiionili. 
Negiitiutioiis between the NUS and 
the DES are nearing completion 
although ,i final sum has still to be 
fixed. 

The NUS Is asking for a 40 per 
cent increase which would raise 
grants to £845 for students outside 
London. The Government is 
expected to offer between £740 and 
£750 plus another £50 for sLudcnts 
living in London. 

Student grants are costing the 
Government £200m a year and any 
further incron.sc will add between 
£40m and £50m to the bill. 


CNAA may lower 
building standards 


The Council for National Academic 
Awards may accept lower standards 
of buildings and equipment when it 
approves courses in Further educa- 
tion in an attempt to case the finan- 
cial burden on local authorities. 

The CNAA said in a recent letter 
to the Council of Local Education 
Authorities, the confederation of 
county and metropolitan ■ councils, 
that where possible it would “ tem- 
per the full vigour of its require- 
ments ” to support efforts to con- 
tain local authority spending. 

At the same time as it wrote to 
local authorities urging greater 
thrift, the CLEA had written to the 
CNAA asking whether it could assist 
authorities. There was no question 
of letting standards go, the letter 
said, but the 0LEA considered that 
some parts of CNAA requirements 
might be examined. 

The CNAA said in reply that it 
frequently approved a epurse in a 
polytechnic or collage arily if .cer- 


tain standards nf staffing, equip- 
ment or resources were met. Such 


Czech socialism debate . 

Professor Eduard 'Golds* ticker, for-' 
nler Pro tector pi Charles Univcj--. 
sity, Fragile,- is':Ffl. address a 'nutat- 
ing on Socialism anil thd Czectins- 
slovak experience' at the PolyieiMimc 
nf North. London, K^nr^sh Tnw'jij; 


a policy would be maintained even 
if it was hard for the authority 
to find the money. 

It had to insist on adequate levels 
of teaching staff and supplies of 
library books. 

However, the CNAA could lake a 
longer term view of the provision 
of equipment and buildings. IE the 
usual standards were not met in 
the early years of a course, the 
CNAA would be bound to impose 
additional conditions un its develop- 
ment. 

■ This week Mr L. W. K- Brown, 
education officer of the Association 
nf Cdumv pouncils, a cohstituem 
body of the CLEA, emphasized that 
his association did not want the 
CNAA- to do anything that would 
lessen the standing of its degrees. 


Acting head of ATCDE 
appointed 


Mr Kenneth .Baird, the former prin- 
cipal ' of Nottlnghupi' College of 
Education, has bqen appointed act- 
ing-general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation qf Teachers in Colleges. and 
Dcpqrtpieub of .Education following 
t|ic, death ,of . Mr Stanley Hewett. 

Mr Baird, 57, Is a‘ former, chair- 
retirement last year wits a member 
a? .rite executive .committee, chqir- 
Wm of tM educational! iwUpy caip* 
mitide andantamber Of' the 'Pelham 


Four universities urged to 
apply for new law schools 


Panel. Ife -.Is also ■ former : deputy 

ilium 


education qf fleer of '^oitingiiapt 


Thu universities of East Anglia, 
Lancaster, York and Essex have 
been told by the University Grants 
Committee that they should' include 
proposals for law schools in their 
1977/82 quinquemiiul submissions. 

The UGC survey for 1973/74, pub- 
lished this week, says that although 
expansion of the present law schools 
would meet the needs of the legal 
profession, rhe need for law places 
should not be limited only by that 
consideration. 

It says: “ In view of the strong 
demand for places in law, the work- 
ing party considered there was a 
case for further expansion and room 
within it for the establishment of 
some new law schools.” 

It warns, however, that the four 
universities can only have law 
schools If demand for places re- 
mains strong and if plans for 1981- 
82 do nQt have to he drastically 
revised. 

In a survey, which I* chiefly a 
catalogue of the continuing 
measures the committee has taken 
to stave off financial disasters in 
the universities over the past two 
years, the UGC records that at the 
beginning of the autumn term, 1973, 
there were 198.572 full-time under- 
graduates in British universities and 
46,156 postgraduates. This marked 
an increase of 1.6 per cent on the 
comparable figure for autumn. 


It goes oil to say that the i t 
pected figure at the time of the 
quinquennial settlement was 2.8 pet 
cent higher. 

At the same rime there were 3,667 
professors, 6,813 readers and senioj 
lecturers mid 19,173 .lecturers and 
assistant lecturers. 

The survey records that high 
alumina cement has been used u 
the construction of more than 70 
university buildings and the Ben- 
nett Building at Leicester University 
began to collapse in June, 1973, thl 
first British building to suffei 
damage through Lhe use of thl 
cement. 

The survey notes that new pro- 
cadures have been established it 
allow both the universities and the 
committee to match the provision 
of buildings to student numbers. * 

The survey notes : " With the aid 
of the new procedure it should bt 
possible for the commitee to canj- 
out its responsibilities, for the de 
velopment of the universities a* i 
whole, more effectively, mort^ 
flexibly and with a better knowledgt 
of the implications of each decision.' 

At the same time, the new systea 
should make it possible to lean 
considerably more freedom to tin 
universities to plan individual pro- 
jects in their own way, without do 
tailed prescription of areas and 
of UGC 


functions by means 
" norms ", 

Crnnd 6034, HMSO , 26p. 


Harmony at risk in row over 
poly pay differentials 


Working relations between teaching 
and non-teaching stuFf are at risk 
because of the disparity between 
their salaries, the administrative 
staff at Sheffield Polytechnic warn 
in their annual report for 1974. 

” Under the Houghton proposals 
the ihost senior administrative post 
Is now equated with a senior lec- 
turer scale and administrative assis- 
tants with across the board respon- 
sibilities are operating an snlaries 
comparable with the initial points 
on the scale for grade one lec- 
turers ", the report says. 

” The excellent working relation- 
ships established between teaching 
and non- teaching staff at all levels 
In the polytechnic must be at risk 
while substantial salary differentials 
remain.” 

Salaries are adversely affecting 
recruitment and exp la-ins the con- 
tinued failure to recruit a person- 
nel officer. It says. 

But the report notes that the flow 
of applicants from teaching, com- 
merce and student'union ndniinistra- : 
tion fdr the post of administrative 
assistant was still great. 


It urges an improvement la grad- 


ing of posts and salary scales, 
lenges and job satisfaction will be of 
limited value unless stuff feel thal 
the monetary rewards and prospecti 
meet their aspirations and it Is essen- 
tial that the administrative structurt 
Is such that posts requiring exper- 
tise and professional qualification! 
can compete with teaching and other 
professions. 

“ An Imbalance between the 
rewards for teaching and non-teach- 
ing staff and between the sections of 
the non-teaching establishment can 
only hinder the development of the 
new institution.” 

One large department ran a pilot 
admissions scheme last year wnlcb 
transferred to the registrar's depart* 
ment all the administration, except 
responsibility for selection. It ln< 
volved two courses with a total of 
980 applications. 

"The success of the scheme and 
the publicized relief of teaching 
staff concerned resulted in three 
further departments requesting simi- 
lar involvement for 1974-75.” 


Industrial vacancies up 22.8 per cent 

Analysis of BCOEQ survey of graduala vacancies; lor 1978, by Induajf^*^ 


Indusiry 

Number o! vacancies 



1974 

1975 

Percentage 1 


actual 

forecast 

Increase/ 


intake 

; vacancies 

decrease ' 
1975 over 
1974 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

- - 

. ■_ 


Mining and quarrying 

217 

.200 

--7.8 

Food, drink and tobacco 

247 

375 

; +5i.8 ■■ 

Coal and petroleum 

342 

, ' .480 

+ 34.5 

Chemfpal and allied Industries 

870 ' 

1.032 

+ 16.6 

Metal manufacture . . 

671 

' 716 

+ 25.4 

Mechanioal engineering 

120 

187 

+ 55.8 ' 

Instrument engineering 

. 122 

130 • 

+ 0.6 

Electiloal Engineering 

1,65fi 

2,081 . 

+ 25.7 

Shipbuilding and marine engineering 

• — ' 

. — 


Vehicles 

569 : 

631 ' 

+ 12.9 

Metal goods 

85 

117 

+ 37.8 

Textiles ' 

176 

216 

+22.7 ' 

Leather, leather goods and tur 

— 

_ - 


Clothing End footwear 

6 

'• 7 

+ 40,0 

Bricks, pottery, glass, cement 

107 

141 

V+3L8 - 

Timber, 'furniture, etc 


! ’ -r ’ 


Paper, printing and publishing 

80 

' . • 125 - 

+ 56.3 

Other manufacturing industries ■ 

36. 

63 

+ 80.0 ; - 

Oonslrucfion ’ 1 T 

72 

:ao 

+ 11;1 : 

Gas; efeotrlcMy : • 

28 

: ;:47 ' ' 

■ +67,9. V.v. 

Transport and communication^ 

912 

' 9B9 

. + 9.5 

Distributive trades 

209 

243 

■ +18.3 

Insurance, banking, finance, elc 

. 853 

1.000 • 

+ 17.2 

Professional and scientific sendees 

, 942 

1 229 

+ 30.5 • 

Miscellaneous services . 

12 ■ 

-14 ■ . --16,7*-' 

nofiidea'in arialys s 

Public adqifnistratjon and delence' ;; 

, . ' . n Ql 1 

Total,' all Industries -. 



J .+22.8' •; 

Manufacturing Industries 
n ,. A{ Orders Til to XIX) . . • -. ‘ 


:W81 ' 

' ;+26i 

■ V 'rV yj} 

■ '■ : . 




• +'17'fi - 
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Stanley Hewett : able altruist 
in era of college decline 


Graduates want automatic 
registration for PhD 


by David Hcncke 

Mr Stanley Hewett, general secre- 
tary of the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges nnd Departments of 
Education and a key figure In the 
reorganization of teacher training, 
collapsed anil died in his office last 
Thursday. 

Mr Hewett, who was 49, had 
served his association for five years. 
Tributes from friends and colleagues 
this week praised his distinguished 
and ulmiistic service, his ability and 
huntaniiy. A memorial meeting is 
being nr ranged in London by the 
ATCDE and the Loudon University 
Institute- of Education. 

Ilis death bus come ns a shock to 
nil wlu> knew und worked with him. 
Although be wus facing n difficult 
task in negotiating the future of 155 
colleges Hud the 11,000 staff, he had 
shown no signs of strain and talked 
confidently of a new era for the 
teuclier training profession. 

Mr Hewett wus the son nf an 
Oxfordshire t-sraic worker. He was 
educated ill Thame Grammar School 
and held teaching posts in London 
primary mid secondary schools ufier 
miming at Borough Road College, 
fsleworth und Carnegie College, 
Leeds. 

lie rook up his first lecturing post 
in physical education at tile College 
of Hi Murk and St John, Chelsea 
when he wus only 25. He spent three 
years studying part-time at Birkbeck 
College, London University and 
graduuied with u first class honours 
degreu in English. 

A close friend described him as a 
“ hrilliani student, full of bonhomie. 
He hud absolute probity, great 
friendliness, indusiry, a droll sense 
of humour and was u brilliant racon- 
teur 

In 19G0 Mr Hewett moved to Not- 
tingham College of Education as a 
senior lecturer in English. He be- 
came principal lecturer and head of 
department the following year and 



I nscii utc of Education; Mr Edwin 
Beirson, principal of Worcester Col- 
lege of Education; Mr Jim I’orter, 
principal nf Berkshire College of 
Education; and Mr Alan hi vans, 
head nf i lie education department of 
the National Union of Tenclievs 


While accepting the r ecu nun end a- 
linn that research students “are 
ileimmstrnbly doing a job” and 
should therefore he given employee 
status, the postgraduates have 
rejected the prop ns al that registru- 


Dr Taylor praised Mr He well's t inn fnr a Nil) lie optional, suggest- 


ability to defuse explosive situations 
nnd his sensitivity to the problems 
oF the teacher iiuining pnife-ssion. 


ing instead that it lie uutomutic. 
They nlsn criticize l!ic suggestion 


He also paid tribute to the help iliul overseas students should puy 
Mr Hc-weit gave to the universities, fm- the full cost of their research 
•‘The University Council fnr the u-iihiiiig, arguing that if research 
Education nf Teachers had emir- S i ucleim are employees, they should 
minis confidence in him. Ut.LT nnt | lav e to pay Fnr the privilege 
owes ujgreat deal to his wise cuuii- nl - working fnr the university. 

Mr** "* Fetr-son* 1 described Mr . Thu working 

2 s. h r. h Sir« £ as 


blow to the association. 

“ lie wus a clear thinker. 


Mr Stanley Hewett wu * “ c « r , ™ e i’ f mitten nf Vice-Chancell.n 

• wi lting and speaking wue compel- p |1 | |lt; i|, ll i s group -studying 

his grasp of detail ami knowledge !‘ ,Kl L V v “ s ,„,, r ,! SS^Vnliair!! uid Winnie education. 

»( £npll««l i« r . . '“2" S Tl.« piisip-nil. ia.es" cilk'i 

it win quite clear .it thm time ...'in,,,., nmudnuls the DUS imliii- inudu in u document that Ii 
t ut Mr lleweit was a potential £ » ^ J !lK Jj, , Jt! circulated by the ciuiuniiict 

cliuimiiiii of lhe assi.cuitiou . he ^ ITt- mi ; ulc lie job H aWMirong poslgi Jilunie group tit 

S "t bi-caim.- „,o associ, .h. 

tiim’s go ne in I secretary ut u time of flanges in le.iclier education with- . , 

great expansion in teacher training out hull. LiiniuicuiiiiR nn the 

places. But instead of negotiating Mr Porter described Mr lleweit ..iimtnv! 

the continued expansion of teacher as a "xnper-reuliM " who wax pre- students should lit t-UM my 
education, he fniind himself with lhe pared u» argue Ills case in spile nf ' 


places. But instead nf negotiating Mr Porter described Mr Hewett h U i.,. Luitillovud '‘fm 

the continued expansion of teacher as a ‘•.super-realist" wlin wax pre- students should he tUM „ 
education, lie fniind himself with lhe pared u» argue his case in spile uf t H “ ni ll f,i C J: v v ,. al .J 

difficult tusk of negotiating its (be great difficulties he faced. He 

decline. Yet Ills sin ms and ability said ihat lie Imd .slmwn uu mriis of m moum will 

became more apparent as bis task strain. nppo. ninitj to opt nut at will. 

became mure difficult. Many of his u., At,,., Evans said: " His 


by Diivitl Dickson The AST MS commiticc also s.ivs 

r hut the development uf closer links 
distinction almost in the pnini nf Postgraduate students ill Leeds with industry should not creme 
altruism.” University have criticized proposals restrictions chi ureas of research or 

A M, 0n i? *!r. mi the future nf postgraduate etliicu- oil funding. 

to Mi Hewett this week me those ■ . wiirkiue nuriv “This is particularly crucial in 

fruin the DES ; Dr W ill mill Taylor, . 1 * . - ^ the social sciences where dcpari- 

direUfjr of the Londuii University aI ‘‘ ,e university. nieius not linked with indusiry ure 

While accepting the rcco mine min- in dnnyci- of being starved of funds 
n that research students “are completely; last year the politics 
mo n str ably doing a job” and department got only one research 
mill, ihciefurc l» sin «pl»,<, • Ihe ,-oMBr.uluaies ny. 

it us, tho postgraduates have *' hi general, the report is what 

i-i-! p~pn.-i.u- a“. SSfiiSPSS SSSyfffSS 

m fni a 1 liD he optional, suggest- sumo iiianey, drastic reduction in 
g instead that it lie uutomutic. opportunity tot research, and more 
They nlsn criticize.- Lhe suggestion control qf research by professor and 
ut overseas students should pay outside interests especially ui tlie 
r ii . .e ' .L sciences and the social sciences, 

r the full cost of tlicii rescarcli postgraduates should be seen first 
niii tug. arguing that if research and foremost as students, rather 
Lidentx are enipiuyees, they sliuuUl iimn research assistants, according 
it have tn pay for the privilege to u statement submitted by the 
working fnr the university. University of London to the Com- 

Tlie working purly’s reconiinendu- mittce nf Vice-Ciiunceliors mid 
iiis have been submitted lo the Principals. 

n ate as a possible basis for the The university xavs that in scion- 
livcrsity'.s subinissiun in a Cnm- iif| C| leduuilogical nnd perhaps 
itteo of Vice-Lhuncell in's mid t ,iher fields, those registered for 
■i uc i puls group-study lug post- ruaeareh degrees might have un 

ml nine education. lmpm-tum and subsidiary role" ns u 

The imstgrnduHies' criticisms urn lexonrcli worker and us a member 
lhIu in a ducunient that bus been of u research leant, 
rculuied by the cmiuniiivc uf the M But they should not he regu riled 
Kl-sirung inistgrjdiniie gruup uf merely us a .species nf unpaid 
e Assnciaiinn of Scientific, 'lech- research assist mu in .tlntt context, 
cal and Mnnagc-iial Stuffs. Teaching duties du not, mid should 

L'onmicutiiig on Hie working not. form 

'imp's ntnpnsul that resenren RiudiM**' etltitation «is a general 

u dents should lie employed '* fnr rille > 11 suys. 

x years or so if all goes well", . “They cun, however, lie a vtilu- 

ie postgraduates demand six - years able adjunct for students intending 
lurunteed employ client with ilie to enter the touching profession sub* 
loorumitv to opt nut at will. sequent ly. 


university's subiiiissiun in 


working 


colleagues saw in ilic assaciut ion’s limim el, death will be a gicui blow . , , , LwL.r-frt. 

evidence to James, and m deluded tl) llH of us i„ leather education. Bnil&lllg reSeafCll IIOVS 10 lllGUStry 
negntiations with the DEb, Mr. ’]-|msa wlio worked with him in the ® ® ... 

UdMA.r’e Ihiii- r..i- ilntnil iki, # 1 i-L-il in .. . < i i -i .. 1 ! I . . _ . 1 ii..' . ... . .. ... .,.1:^ It in Lf.ii.ni-A .lfiijI • Kl Ip 


Mr Malcolm tee, chairman of the tactual gifts, his accomplished and t u- courage s to |Ju b isher 
ATCDE, who was also a member of skilful ripostes. Honal policies 

the same branch, remembers Mr "He was n remarkable man. He and unpopulai i iluy mtKhl t he d he JjSJjH * 

Hewett as a person who already served his tmociatioii and the wus convmced that iluy WLie w 

stood out among iiis colleagues fnr teaching profession with unselfish correct fui teacher edututnni. i iwlifsrrv 


ATCDE, who was also a member of 
the same branch, remembers Mr 


lional policies however unacceptable published hy the university's 

and unpopular they might be if he Research Consultancy Service, 

wus convinced thm they .were which was set up to develop eon- 
correct for leachcr education.” Lacts between research workers und 
— industry. 


Leeds centre I Unto the pure all things are 
ulZmL Pure, in practice lies doubt 

IT1A1A19I tucaa by Joannu Holland staff on personal problems and 

A centre “to promote the spread of S , udems in pure science subjects direction of study, preferring w seek 

Marxist ideas m the labour move- are more jj^jy t |, an stu dunts In counsel from a friend nr fellow 

ment and on the left generally has 0£her facilit | es to believe that the student , . . . 

been established at Leeds. Among university should exert discipline Less than half believed that they 

its organizers are Professor Ralph students outside the classroom, should adopt the same moral sian- 
Miliband of Leeds Uuiveislty aiid rl are slso mor0 n kel y to accepL dards that applied to the rest of 
Mr Anthony Arblaster of Sheffield s(jme Bspects 0 f Christianity. society, although over half accepted 


Dr Ron Johns ion, of (lie univer- 
sity^ department of liberul studies 


He suggested thill more emphasis 
on “ strategic ” research by univer- 
sity scientists would conserve the 
quality of the national scientific 
effort and increase tire contribution 
of research inwards achieving 
national goals. 


University, both members of the Applied scientists, on the other some 
Campaign for Academic Freedom j,and, contain the largest number of ethics, 
and Democracy. ... agnostics and non-believers and are Atti 


scientists, on the other some aspects of Christian belief or 


Attitudes shifted little over the 


ana uemacracy. .... , agnostics and non-believers and are , «iu«hu.-s wimra ..imc 

The centre, which organizes its j e _ st j] kel t0 defer to parental three years at university except on 

first discussion meeting today will w ishcs two issues; more first than third 


not be affilinted to any political ’"xhJse are same of the results of year students took a vocational view 

party. However its organizers en- a questionnaire answered by 527 of higher education and more nf 

visage that members will probably undergraduates at Nottingham Uni- diem upheld the right of the umyer- 

beiong tn various organizations v crsily who at some stage had lived sitj- to exercise cniitrul over sludeiii 

within the labour movement. in t |, e university halls of residence, conduct. . 

Called the Centre for Marxist Edu- The chief aim of the survey, orgo- The students who stayed in halls 
cation, it follows the example of a nizet | bv Mrs Jean Russell-fiehbett. of residence after the first year 


Proposals are being discussed to results as well, 
set up a similar centre in Sheffield. Social scientists were most likely 


tarians ”. 

The philistines rejected authority 


set uu u stimuli LctiLio iii uuBiiisiM. aocini scientists wne »,u« r.--— ; — , t. - -- 

and to encourage the formation of to favour au individual moral code und avoided cultural pursuits. They 


centres in other cities. and more of them wero left-wing. chose to live in hall beenuse it wus 

Eventually it is hoped that the in general students were equally convenient for work, but worked 
centres will be loosely linked into a divided in their views on the pur- less hard than the other residents, 
federation. A liaison committee has P nse of higher education: half saw The authoritarians were vocation- 
been sot up, one of whose tasks will [ts main purpose as vocational and ally oriented, responsible, hard* 
be to organise fairly regular confer* half ns general. For most, a work- working, religious, middle of the 
ences bringing together participants ing week was well over 40 hours road to right of centre politically 
in the work of the centres. including weekend study. Half und rospactfitl of existing 

Further information about the ployed sport regularly. , T 5 ! 08 ? , w, ° .if? itHi 

activities of the centres can be ob- A large majority thought that uhlversity, the individualists , 
talned from : Tom Steele, 16 Regent staff-student relations were ail im- regarded higher education as a 


Park Terrace, Leeds LS6 2AX. 


US mam pui-pnac us vutuuuuo, «■» ....j . ----- 

half ns general. For most, a work working, religious, middle of the 
ine week was well over 40 hours road to right of centre politically 
including weekend study. Half und respectful of existing authority, 
played sport regularly. Those who left to live outride the 

A large majority thought that university, the ’individualists , 
staff-student 'relations were an im- regarded higher education as a 
nor tain feature of university Hfo general education. Lhey were not as 
und Informal contacts between hardworking as other groups. 


i - students and staff averaged between --- T ,, 

Poly launches education two and five meetings a term, They from tho- School of M«cojlon Uni- 
. . nevertheless rejected Hdvice from varsity of Nottingham, price OUp. 

and science course — : — *: — : — *r-—^ ■ 

HoddersHehl Polytechnic is to offer Accommodation shortage Certificate nill prove 
. ScfeTd SS 1 lilts Bristol admissions practical training 

ber k 1975. The course aims to inte- Despite strong competition for Tllc Engitrtoring Industry. Training 
grate- science and education, and It places In some subjects, Bristol Boar( i hos introduced a now certifi- 
t 5 intended that, graduates will University was prevented, trom wWcI , , wil j 0na bi e a trainee 

understand neiw and tradition a-1 admitting more students by its lack e „„i naor to . s how proof not only nf 
teaching methods and be flexible 0 f academic and student accom- aC Q dem i c ability but also of satis- 
ln-metr approach to science teach- modation. Dr A. W. Memsou, vice- factorv industrial training. 

■ ing, ... , chancellor, said at n recent meeting , , 


hardworking as other grouiis. 
Students in Residences, available 
from tho- School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, prico 60 p. ; 


teaching methods and be flexible 0 f academic and student accom- academ i c ability but also of setis- 
ln tiielr approach to science teach- modation. Dr A. W. Memsou, vice- facWrv industrial training. 

in* chancellor, said at a recent meeting _ * u 

“V • . ■ — : ■ — - of tile university court. The certificate will be signed by 

Wpo . In a subject like medicine, nearly the director of lhe board and by a 

*HES III North America 30 per cent of those admitted' had senior executive of the firm in which 
The TBES is now on sals at news- three A, levels at the top grade and the candidate completed Hid itnul 
Mda in thq n United rllp ^mneritfon ■■milk. 


chancellor, said at a 


Announcing 

A new hi/eniaiiomii }< run nil: 

ALTERNATIVES 

A Journal for World Policy 

General Editor.: RAIN I KOTHARI. Delhi, India 
Cujilciili of the first Issue (May I97M: 

Editorial Statement - Rajni Kolhari , ... „ 

Zimbabwe's liberaiion through seir*r«liuiitfc * Nathan M. Shaniujanra 
Wh al'& wrong with llcnrv Ki'sinyc r’s foreign policy? - Richard A. ralk 
AUcrnatiyes in technology - E. F. Schumacher . • 

World energy dynamics: 1969-1989 - Joshua Goldstein 
Development: the third way - Jimoh Omo-Fadaka 
Mcasuriag world development • J. Gnluing, el al. 

1975: Volume 1 lit 4 Issues ^ 

Institutional subscriptions: US54l.70.'Dfl. 98.00 
Personal subscriptions: US 517.45/Dfl. 41.00 

A new scries sponsored by ifte Institute lor World Order* 

WORLD ORDER MODELS PROJECT 

Preferred Worlds for the 1 990’s 

Just published: 

Foot. steps Into the Future 

by R. Keihnri ' " ' 

1975. 198 page ft. VS $8.75 fPfl. 20 JO 

In preparation: 

Oh lhe Creation of n JmM World Order 

edited hy Saul II. MoodluyHz, New York ■ 

■J975. about 270 fuigcl. Ptipcrlnnk: US $l4J5/Hft, 35.00 

A World Fcderailnu of Cultures ■ Aii Afrtcnii Perapcctive ■ 
by All A. Mnzrui, Michigan 

Chi diiSth 75M: Taper bait, ; VS $20.9511% SOlQO 
A Study of Future IVorlrti . 

by Riwiard A. Enlk, PriAcqloii' .. , 

Ciod&intnd: US$$3^0!f*if- SOM; Paperback: US ^MtHfi. SSOQ ' 

TliC -True Worlds • A Trurisliutlunal Perspective 

by lolwii Qnltima, Osly : ' . •• ; , 

1975. about SS0 pagis. - : 

N OBTH-HOLl'ANI> PUBLISHING COMPAN^ 

p.O. Box 2fXi’ Ahisler^tm* Tht? NfllherlaftdB ... r- ; f 
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New SRC research scheme will 
aid 4 outstanding 9 academics 


c 


Recent books from the 
CASS 
Politics List 


Arabic Political Memoirs and Other Studios 

Life hrdtiunc- 

"fnr hi'.toiiiiir>.'iiid'.|tirlri'ihnf pnlilic.il k-m i*. Ar.ihic ruliHi'nl Memoirs la a 
... At on. <: C onto iViri Mill -ind umiilh l.r-liO. hi'.styJr of writing la 
lii'.Jinciocih'td by qi>Mi ■.( liotoinhip .mol nn-iirultinr, H’-re.uth, and jllun linalcd 
by n.V'Miv. •.•iiliy JniMionr. H«* .tlv.-i/'. in fe i m. a ivc a i>!leii provocative, but 
never i loll. 1 

(The Tiino^ Lit. Supp ) 

0 V l -Its 301 1 I CH..;dfG 9 r . 

Jeremy Beni ham: Ten Critical Essays 

Bhif.hu Parer ii (I'd ) 

71 io Aii to nnf|r: i<f Bu'ilhani'a ■: nncom and tin- tea elicits ho provoked are 
ivifli rp|*i«;-oni.:ii in linn In si coniprehouMO; collodion of r-^nys on his work 
hem J S>. Miii to ibe pro tent iliiy. Be .hiqstc-liciht calculus. sovereignly, and 
Ihii ideal n*pu 1)1.1" . ml.ioiii-cini .iiJei I topirs, r.ucli .is Bnuiii.irn's logic and 
lii:..viliop.ii'on ol fiirye £inU Witt< ; j' , iu lom mu cun adored, 

0 7 146 2999 6 Caned EG.OQ 

Green March, Black September: The Story of Iho Palestinian Arabs 

John K. Cooley 

John Cooley on*lirws the history of ilv P.iV-^tiniaiis from t»3diesl times, and 
onaiyses Ihe various o jeniia groups, Iheir ideolog>or. and differences. He Is 
careful la re la It- bolli people and events to the Soviet bloc, the Chinese, the 
under- developed countries, Ihe West and Hie Israelis. 

0 7146 2007 1 Cased £5 95 

Off, Power and Politics: Conflict fn Arabia, the Red Sea and the Gulf 

Mordechai Apif 

In this important new booh. Prof. Abir analyses the shifting power ' . 
relationships and struggles In Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa; Ihe Red Sea, 
Saudi Arabia and Ihe People's Dernocraiic Republic ol Vernon; and the G ulf 
StaLoB in (he wake of British withdrawal Ideological conflict Is viewed both at ' 
Ihe local level and in the under contents ol ihe Arab- Israeli struggle, the 
rivalry between East arid West and the new power ol the petro -dollar. 

0 7146 29901 Cased MW 

The Administrative Factor: Papers In Organization, Politics and 
Development 

Bernard Schaffer ' 

. Modern politics. bel'Cvss Prof Schaffer. fe about the administrative sbile. 

The Ilf si section ot 'h -& book iuoks at nineteenth century ideas and Ihedried 

• and examines major reforms which ai ose later in the U:S.A r . Brilaln and 
efeawtiera. Pah if,’0 considers pracrica: problems ol organization, including 
those dfecussed by the Fulipq ffegon . while i ha lirtai chapters look at - 

• .substantive issues such as defiance arid civil military relations. . 

.0714629790 Cased E5. 50 - ■ ' 

• Middle Eastern Them**: Papers In History and Politics 

Jacob’ M. Lfudau / \ . •; • 

Th'O vulume comprises thirteen papers divided into four main groups. All ' 
are concerned with Middle Ea-Jam li-sw y and politics during the Iasi 
Hundred years While mostdisouss Egypt.' 'Israeli Lebanon and Turkey. 
RCvciat touch on more general issues such as PAn-isiam and Part-Tuikisni 
pipaiiifimr-ntary e’er, tioas and ijtjhtn.di leadership. ■ 

0714629693 Ca;etil5j5 

Pollllcet Change 

Diiuid-f ..A pier • . 

The n ne ertanyn *h.cb ctvhp»4e tl.i'i Into are an importin', t cuntribuHort to Ihe 
cum-nt dotf.ifa on both |h.» Characrer nt pniir-r.al chjnqii! and how ihe held oi 
polii.couufiniio ile |0;st»pt!u«jj. One pmiiiinenrihentoln Prot. Aptnr's work 
, i'j J'to t b'ii r i‘-i>'iQ-picio’cmu f raaiealwairrjn. ,k rmtarirug and^ignilicdnceln ' 

, . ;g on d '.ndi •*&«»* fibcitiims T ho final c.hnpm r provide s an up • tordaw 

'n-.-SW.Cif I'lcratur** on iho pr« jbien .*_■ of pnf ii.cal deveiapntent. - ' 

07^640*5 3 Pap'orCl.OS ; 

1 Th * Genllfe 2 fonts ti: a Study In Anglo-Zionfe! diplomacy 4929*1839 ' ’ 

, ' ; ; ; ■ / -. . . ; 

<f'C l43Ar- '.vi * rfif torn -mio-s .tovMn |.(milgiata.-:-iM Patatfre, thefril ariiu-rf 
iriiit |hst Oriti.M» a^rniithtriiiiffr' (i>id ihe lir'r-t of a ... 

! . nfi. b ^tot* ■ Tut l« Od'a'i ih<:\, i >ow the- vj.iimnii riwwdnicill; through tlioir 

; gn.i!!»th %:ju,|, r,,ii JtE-sit:, ugrir tu ils.lt r.uc('e«;stte'SlM«sh goLemmerits from their ; 
:Jt tap?iyv.itf|sist|fci.i!3iMMe Palestine giieM'oiii . 

Ofl-ni 294(j‘i !tiaf,fcd.i:6.95 '...... : \\ ' !' 

f - copici ntty bucvinaiMfd Irorrv,- ’ 'j- ■ 

‘ AC’A<rfl»i ii«;pn 't , ! , if 1 s i/n if, \ .! 

tortnk’Ciiiis. A-Co.-lru L . 
6'/(>c:il R-.iPseliSirtrt'i, ' ■ 1 . : j : ' •" 

' iindtj -' 1 VjC • i. "' •! 


by David Dickson 
Science Correspondent 

The Science Research Council is to 
launch a new senior fellowship 
scheme for outstanding academics 
to devote themselves to full-time 
research for up to five years, free 
from normal duties. 

The council has also decided |o 
give more support to resenrch _ in 
areas of national Importance which 
have not yet proved attractive to 

academics. 

These decisions were announced 
in evidence presented last week to 
the science subcommittee of the 
House of Commons Select Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology, 
which is studying the financing of 
scientific research in British 
uni vers ivies. 

The evidence forms part of a 
memorandum submitted jointly by 
the SRC, the Agricultural Research 
Council, the Medical Research 
Council and the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council. 

The councils soy that reduction 
of money available for research, 
nml ihe decision to leave vacancies 
unfilled, make it Increasingly diffi- 
cult fur universities to play their 
full research role. 

“ There is pressure, which may be 
expected tu increuse, For the 
research councils to bear a greater 
part of the total cost of university 

Protest over 
Huddersfield 
poly plan 

Kirklces education authority is 
drafting a strong reply'to tho ~De* 
part men t ot Education and Science’s 
proposals to end initial teacher 
training courses at Huddersfield 
Polytechnic by 1978. 

A statement from Dr Stewart 
Armstrong, deputy rector of the 

[ inly technic, 9nid : “Great concern 
las been expressed at the recom- 
mendation which, if pursued, would 
mean dismantling, after five years, 
a very successful merger with Oast- 
ler College of Education at a time 
when othsrs of a similar kind are 
being actively promoted elsewhere.” 
Dr Armstrong emphasized that 
student entry this September is not 
affected by the proposals although 
the Leeds University certificate of 
education course will be phased out 
after this year. 

The polytechnic has recently 
received approval for a new Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards 
BEd in combined studies and a BSc 
in science and education and will 
admit its first students on these 
courses this September. 

The polytechnic's large interest in 
the training of further education 
lecturers at Hollybauk is unaffected 
by the proposals. 

• Thames Polytechnic and Avery 
Hill College of Education have 
started talks on a programme of 
academic cooperation. 

The college succeeded in remain- 
log an independent institution lost 
year, but the CNAA was uuable to 
approve proposals ' for a new 
humanities degree 
Discussions between the polytech- 
nic 1 and the college include the 
possibilities of Avery Hill Diplopia 
of Higher Education students trans- 
ferring. to degree courses at the 
polytechnic and a. jointly staffed. 
applied social science s degree., , 

•Siyitcfo engiijeering^ btys 
to poly-type training 9 ; 

.More engineers 8 hod id have poly- 
tcchnic-typo Vaiher than : university 
type ’ education. Lard HEuieii of 
llankslde. Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. ofUuth, said, this week. r 
Giving the university Vcodvoca- 
tinir lecture. Lord Hinton, formerly 
chairnkin of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, ' said It . was’ : pot 
science '.biuscieruje-lxyed technology 
that, caused; Industry/ to' Change. , 

■ " Are ' we (raining engineer^ j as 
well wb! , did it} .the past ?. Ate 
we attaching lob much' fwpcH^jIce 
to advanced and 'sop&isticeied 
theory In iftodiftg y6inifi>ehgioeert 
while -Neglecting, - tlib r ; nFaaac&2 : 

■iW: we M better if wa giye 


research witliout diminution of the 
general funds which universities 
receive from the UGC,” they SHy. 

“ To the extent that the research 
councils agree to do this the 
volume of research in universities 
made possible by council funds will 
decrease.” 

The research councils say that it 
is not possible to separate inflation 
from the consequences of change 
from rapid expansion in the 1960s 
to the recent slower rate of 
growth. 

The present Inability of univer- 
sities to fill academic and techni- 
cian posts as they fall vacant has 

J > raven ted them taking over posts 
nitially financed by research coun- 
cils. 

“This has reduced the amount of 
research possible wirh a given level 
of research council expenditure. So 
too has the recent tendency of 
universities to seek supplementary 
grants for rises in costs of research 
which, a few years ago, they would 
hnye covered from their own 
funds”, the councils sny. 

“ The effect of these factors Is 
difficult to quantify but the clear 
impression of the research councils 
Is that they have ted m a reduction 
in the volume and pace of aca- 
demic research.” 

In a separate statement, the 
Medical Research Council savs that 
it faces a serious developing prob- 


lem of providing a viable career 
structure for research scientists. 

Research posts in hoth the 
universities and the MRC nre now 
in a steady suae, and the number 
of career opportunities is deter-' 
mined by those retiring from the 
system, the council says. 

“ It seems unlikely that people 
will be prepared to undertake tem- 
porary postdoctoral appointments 
or fellowships unless there Is at 
least a one-in-two chance of i‘ 
career involving research ”, it says., 
“This could mean onlv one post- 
doctoral assistant or fellow to tnres 
to five academic staff. There la 
evidence that the present number., 
of assistants is higher than can be 
accommodated, and a fall to such i 
level could reduce the total amount 
of medical research done.” 

Mr R. St John Walker, the SRC' 
secretary, said the level of post- 
graduate awards was causing con- 
cern, especially in engineering. 
Adequate grants would be 25-30 

& er cent above the present level, In 
ne with wage settlements this year, 
he said. He thought that grants 
weighted in favour of older students 
would be beneficial. There was 
general agreement among the re- 
search councils that there was no 
other way of persuading more gra- 
duates to come forward : “ Gradu- 
ates can do very well in Industry 
with only a first degree.” 


Give girls more vocational 
guidance says report 


More effective and widespread edu- 
cational and vocational guidance is 
needed before the age of 16 if girl a 
. are to.hsve the same opportunities 
as boys, a department of Education 
and' Science survey of curricular 
differences for _boys and girls 
recommends. 

The survey, published last week, 
is chiefly about schools but In- 
cludes a section on further educa- 
tion. It says that at this level most 
of the problems are due to the low 
level of aspiration on the part of 
many girls, the type and level of 
employment which they seek, and 
society's low expectations for 
women in career terms which In 
turn limit the ambitions of individ- 
uals. 

Staff in the colleges work closely 
with Industry and commerce ana 
are in a unique position to in- 
fluence students, schools and 
employers. It says but “ many are 
drawn from Industry and business 
and tend to advise their students' 
m the light of their own experi- 
ence of the traditional attitudes 


and practices of Industry and busi- 
ness.” 

The potential for innovation In* 
employment and further education 
exists, but if attitudes to it and the 
aspirations of students, are to ba 
changed more guidance will be . 
needed, both in the colleges and 
before the age of 16. 

Reviewing the present situation 
the survey says that of full-time stu-. 
dents, who largely study as a mat- 
ter of individual choice, there is a 
markedly greater proportion of- 
girls than boys at tne age of 16, 
and that even at 18, there are only 
e few more boys than girls. On 
G.C.E, ** O ” level courses there are 
slightly more girls than boys but 
the reverse is true at “ A " level. 

On part-time or block-release., 
courses, however, which . largely 
depend- on the goodwill of 
employers, four to- five times as 
many men as women attend. This 
reflects attitudes in traditional 
fields of employment. 

Cwricidar Differences for Bovs 
and Girls , Education Survey 21, 
Stationery Office, 41p. 


Poly-sixth form college link 


Birmingham Polytechnic has 
agreed to validate 15 courses for a 
local sixth-form college in what Is 
believed to be a unique experiment 
in academic planning between a 
higher education Institution and a 
school. 

Students taking two GCE 
advanced level subjects at Solihull 
Sixth Form College last September 
started a -series of supplementary 
courses which the school hope will 
lead to a certificate awarded by 
the polytechnic, i . 

Mr Arthur Frankland, principal 
of the college said: “Just as the 
Councir for National Academic 
Awards validates, courses rim by 
Birmingham Polytechnic, the poly- 
technic will act. as ithe validating 
body for the course* at ' our cof- 
loge.” ' ■* '• ' ;• • 

Academics at Birmingham Poly- 
technic ’ help design' the syllabus,' 
.; l ■ l ". ' ' ' 1 * 1 ~ 

Start local TV gnd end •; 
copyright* Annan urged : 

A ne* system of local and regional 
televising ts - recota'mended :jn eyi : 
dence',; presented by . a ' body repi’e- 
sentlog; educational- brtmdcastera to 
the Arufan committee oh‘ thiJ Future 
qf . braadcuttiig.; ^ 
ijf. The Nffiitihhdl-: Edift^tiniial Cnosed- 
Ch’Cyit; , Television . Association also 
;fpkv the lifting of ! copyright' 


A Rolytschnitf type of irainlni - to a 


by local r ; t,e|0visjoir /groups.; * .• -;-j 
J Edi>0iirinni)Ii !.. i7icriliiiinH l p'' 


monitor course developments apd ■. 
standards and act as externa] exsitt- 
iners. The school had. a CNAA 
style “visitation” on, Tuesday to 
discuss course developments. . 

Mr Frankland explained that the 
college approached the polytechnic 
because they wanted to be able to 
offer an academic course above the 
.standard of O levels which vifould ■ 
help situdents keen to enter higher 
• education. ... ■ 

“ We thought that O level stand- 
ard was too Tow and the Certificate 
of Extended Education was uneuif' 
table. . The nearest concept to. our 
type of courses Is the mode three. 
Certificate of 1 Secondary Education 
course, which is designed by the 
schoql and validated by an externa] • 
body,” .- ; 

‘ 1 Each student will take two sup: 

. plementary courses and will have a 
1 wide choice. 

Two year facelift course ■ 
launched by architects 

The Architectural .'.‘Association js 
launching a' two-year .part-time dip- 
loma ‘course ‘in .' building-' consevva- 
tion to ** enable an.-, architect to 
undertake -the •'repair, restoration 
■ add. conversion of old buildings with.' 

confidence,: effipleircy . and . undpb- 
. standing.” . . JL-- ;• j < 

• .T.he . ; \ course. • which . . b as , been 
•: apP r O Y^d by tlje Conference 'on -the 
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PhD students 


the ‘four Cs’ 




m 


yj'jamm 

Every year at about this lime I 
am approached by a few of my 
firightesL students whose spring 
thoughts have turned to u l*hl) ; 
and every year I tussle with the 
same doubts. 

On the one hand, it hardly seems 
proper to discourage cnnimitmcm 
and scholarship. And Uien there 
are rewards for the ego: my “own” 
sin dents, wlu» have come to share 
niv 111101100111:11 interests, seek my 
advice, display their dependence 
and, in effect, offer themselves hs 
sounding hoards and willing drudges 
for my research ideas. PhD theses 
are an extension of self through 
others. 

On the other hand, each year I 
find it more difficult lu believe in 
iirduul by doctorate as a rile dc 
ntixs iiye into the world of academic 
leaching and resenrch. 

The drawbacks of taking on a 
doci orate arc fninilinr enough: lack 
of proper research training, the 
probability of drop-out. financial 
sacrifice, unreliable supervision, uniT 
loneliness. 

My own statistically unsupported 
impression is that un balance these 
problems have got slightly worse 
'n recent years, There is nothing 
.n suggest' that the wastage rate 
.4(1 per cent in the social sciences, 
>0 per tent in tile aits) bus 
diminished in the decade since 
Rudd and Hatch’s survey in 
GrcrtftKde Study and After. 

The salary forfeited by the 
doctoral student is in no way 
compensated later. Obtaining a PhD 
is rarely rewarded by extra incre- 
ments. Industry and the Civil 
Service have become positively 
discouraging to PhD holders in non- 
science subjects; whilst the best 
ihe universities can offer is a 
. minimum salary on the third grade 
if the lecturer- scale F6r those aged 
26. a level that most non-PliD 
lecturers would have reached and 
probably passed by that age anyway. 

But even if these problems dis- 
appeared, doubts might still, be 
raised about the -intellectual value 
if. the PhD as constituted at present. 
The argument in favour of spend- 


ing four or so years on a miirow 
dice of reality i’s that only in this 
way can the student come both to 
understand and overcome the prob- 
lems of advancing knowledge. Tins 
is usuntlv spiced with observations 
about die -ipiritual worthiness of 
the enterprise (were the origins of 
the doctorate not in the medieval 
church, one might regard it as the 
most perfect product of the Pro- 
testant ci hie'). 

But the truth is rather tlmt the 
forntul requirements of ihe PhD en- 
courage the extension of some types 
of knowledge at the expense oF 
others. Tn my own subject of 
politics, for example, any supervisor 
knows very well .that certain topics 
and approaches are inherently less 
risky than others, but nlso that they 
are often the leust exciting or im- 
portant intellectually. 

If an aspiring doctoral candidate 
will Insist on what is usually mis- 
named political theory, then let u 
he u straightforward history of iduas 
nr, better still, an exposition on 
some minor political writer, rather 
than un attumpt actually to theorise. 

If the Field is international rela- 

• lions, better stick to n manageable 
chunk of. diplomatic history. . If the 
British political System, the passage 
of a piece of .legislation or the acti- 
vities of a small pressure, group are 
usually safe bets. The trick is to 

. ensure that the . bulk of the thesis 
material is library based end not too 
scattered. IF nobody else has got 

• rQund tosifiing it. well-organized 
' description should suffice. But what 

ouj- candidate most avoid are the 
VOpv . ^s >, .concepts, comparisons. 


topic, from which the Brit fell I'iiU 
system suffers. A glance at (lie 
Social Science Research Council's 
a initial list of political science theses 
shows tli at two types of research 
are penalized particularly badly. One 
is critical or creative ilienriving, a 
rare and demand in:; enterprise at 
the best of limes, hut iuil encnui 
aged by formal or informal requil e- 
meat's of length a ml comprehensive- 
ness. 

As a test of suminii, i borough- 
ness, uiiemiun in detail and oi-gani- 
nation of material, the I’ll H is siilcn- 
did. But those iiitellectual qualities 
which tend to come in short, brilliant 
hursts — ■from im:u>in.i(i<in and ex- 
perimentation lit fiirnml and mathe- 
matical analysis— are hardly dis- 
played tu {heir best advantage 
by the PhD’s format. The “original 
contribution” that doctorates arc 
officially required m inn he' tends in 
he to knowledge nil her ihan to 
thought. 

The other research tu suffer is 
the large-scale quantitative study. 
The stipulation that a ihesis he 
“ all his own work ’’ effectively pre- 
cludes the major interview survey 
us u research approach. The most 
euergtic graduate nmy manage 100 
or so interviews, bui with the twin 
di sad vantages of consuming ion 
much nun-imclleriiiiil time anti of 
still producing mo few cases for 
more than the simplest uf analysis. 
Most make do with pusiul surveys, 
which usually produce poor 
response rules mi u meagre ques- 
tionnaire. Which sensible graduate 
would nor be an eihiiuineilioil- 
‘ ologist ? 

Some sui'iniis rliiiiking needs in 
he done about rcfiirining the social 
science doctorate. A start might he 
made by examining afresh ihe ques- 
tion of employing doctural students 
in university-based research pro- 
jects. The potential advantages to 
the PhD student are really very 
considerable. Super vision would 
come tn mean mure tiiuu a unce-a- 
term chat but regular research work 
for and alongside senior staff. 

The “ craft ” uf research would 
he learned on the job rather titan 
by blind and desperate instinct. In- 
stead of being thrown in at the deep 
end, the graduate student would lie 
given the chance to immerse him- 
self gently. The loneliness of the 
long-distance graduate would lie 
relieved by working with fellow- 
graduates on the same project. 

The risk of failing to produce is 
inucli less, because the res non si bi lily 
for designing aud research and col- 
lecting the mate rial would fail on 
collective anil senior shoulders. And 
as a research assistant the gradu- 
ate’s income would he higher (and/ 
or SSRC expenditure mi research 
staff would be lower). 

The well known objection to such 
a scheme is that the student lays 
himself open to exploitation as an 
underpaid and unacknowledged pro- 
ducer of papers for his seniors. Thai 
this sometimes occurs in the natural 
sciences is indisputable, and al- 
though conditions attached to grunts 
can reduce, its incidence, it is un- 
likely to disappear. - 

But most' social science PhD stu- 
dents are at present over-used and 
under-paid as teachers, often in sub- 
jects remote from their research 
interests, so linn fat mine than ihe 
SSRC’.s six hour per week maximum 
is spent on preparation. If PhD 
students are going tn lie exploited 
I anyway it might as well he m ways 
! relevant to their research. 

It is also argued that theses de- 


on’s diary 


Blissful ignorance 

Up cprlv to catch a litilu plane 
tu Ririningliam, en route in Aberyst- 
wyth. I make the mistake uf sitting 
next to the pilot, it really is best 
not to know tlial ihe indiolocatirni 
equipment insists we are always 1 wn 
miles from Norwich, while the sud- 
den flash of a red warning light 
under the “Door insecure ” label 
seems to need more- reaciiuii than 
u quick tightening uf your scut 
belt. 

Alter a hurried check there is 
only moderate reassurance in the 
pilot's “The door’s alright, it’s the 
light that's faulty”. Until then I 
Imd been relaxing, since fur hntii 
engines the dials carried pleascmi 
messages of high oil pressures and 
low cyliuder-licnd temperatures. 
Clearly it is all oil a par with “ You 
can't believe everything you read 
in the newspapers 
Cloudy most uf the way this 
time; I always feel that a 
geographer should get half life 
inn i icy back if he cumuli see a view 
from the window. A few weeks ugu 
1 did the same trip with u dusting 
of snow on the ground and nut a 
cloud In the skv. The traverse ai 
4,01)0 feet across the nurtlimi edge 
of Kiccklnnd, the Veils with ii-« 
flooded wnshlands, and the North- 
amptonshire uplands wns quite 
beautiful, mid at the same time full 
of geographical meaning— and ih.it 
ha*, ail iiuellechi.il be.uilv all of its 
own. 

Tlu inucccssihility of Norwich 
preserves its attractiveness, hm 
there arc times when l have to 
remind myself of this rather turcihly 
as I travel easi-west by train or 
road. My return from Bungoi uikes 
me well over seven hours, the Iasi 
four of them in a hut. rolling, shak- 
ing two-coach diesel— and l would 
not have done any better by road. 

Dm this morning the narrow 
roads of Norfolk slip away beneath 
the plane, and as we cross the busy 
north-south corridors of the A l mid 
the old Great Northern line, and 
the Ml and the Crewe mainline, it 
is clear tliat'only a few of us want 
tp cross the country from east to 
west. 

Spice of variety 


Due encouraging impression 1 
gel i-i iii.il there is a much lienor 
awareness today nf tiie problems 
ihai may properly he lui<l ui the 
dour nf the UGC, and those that 
arc a muitcr of inter nul decision. It 
is true tiiat nil tou tunny sniff still 
seem to believe ihat the UGC lays 
down staff-student ratios, nr that 
tiie ratio of technicians to teaching 
staff in science departments should 
he one to one. and so on. Nil doubt 
the perpetuation of these myths 
makes fnr peace and stubilily 
within a university, in which case 
our visits, must ui times leave a 
(rail of new areas for argument. 

Average, at least 


rived from collective re search pro- 
jects break the rule about individual 
authorship. But this is unrealistic 
for the social sciences where the 
growing scale anti sophistication of 
empirical studies have made the 
single authorship in this area the 

exception. ... 

In this respect the organization nt 
empirical research in the social 
sciences is moving close) 1 to that of 
the natural sciences and forms of 
doctorate designed for the library- 
based scholar in the humanities are 
no longer necessarily appropriate. 

A more fundamental change would 
be to replace the present format of 
the PhD altogether, from marathon 
to decathlon. Instead of providing 
the authoritative treatment of n sin- 
gle anil tinv topic, the PhD candi- 
date would be required tu produce., 
sny, four research papers, ot pub- 
lishable quality, covering disparate 
aspects of the discipline such that u 
variety of reseurch skills and .intel- 
lectual modes were displayed^ 

A political science nr sociology 
PhD might consist of u piece of 
quantitative analysis, u textual exe- 
gesis, some empirical theorizing, and 
so on. A thesis of (his type would 
be no easier or faster to obtain, but 
be superior as a ti aining in research. 
Failure could be mitigated by the 
opportunity to publish what had 
h«tn nroduced. And boredom would 


Since joining the Universitv 
Grunts Committee last summer inv 
trips aivav from East Anglia haw 
become a'good deal more frequent ; 
indeed in a number of weeks each 
term I spend more days in other 
universities than l do in my own. 

It i> ulwuvs interesting to visit - 
other places ; the common problems 
nf finance and an unusual uncer 
taints- about the future overshadow 
us all more than they used to. but 
there remains a variety of practice 
and response which is part ol the j 
vigoui uf out universities. 

Quite apart from the role ol die 
UGC between ihe universities him 
the government, the willingness oE 
universities in Britain to _ involve 
outsiders as examiners, advisers on 
senior appointments and so on, 
makes for an interchange of expe- 
rience that must be a major factor 
in the consistently high standards 
of our universities. 

Tiie pecking order of academic 
subjects used to be firmly estab- 
lished. Over the last Tew years, 
changing patterns of student choice 
linvo started to undermine some ot 
the foundations of ibis pecking 
older. .Longest nblished subjects in 
high regard find themselves short 
of students and in no position to 
argue that frozen posts should be 
filled. , . - ' r 

I sat in n regional meeting nf 
science departments and met a 
fmnilai- pattern.. Ilia (leo)iniim stu- 
dent demand in chemistry -unu phy- 
sics is causing a search for more 
choice in courses, both within and 
beyond the subject. In comnisil die 
earth sciences find themselves with 
a more buoyant demand, and this 
encourages Ideas nf growth which 
often seem io be frustrated by the 
limited ability of n small depart- 
ment to acquire now resources, 
especially at n time when money is 
scarce. ' 

At times- 1 wonder if we should 
not go into business us an itinerant 
seminar on the techniques of ,iml- 
. versity committeeship, instead m 
| this polite fencing about how- tar 
I the U 


It is .surprising how rarely aca- 
demics will quantify their prob- 
lems. A group today was concerned 
over the oxirn work lnu:l due to 
ihe supervision uf long periods of 
vacation fieldwork in euith 
sciences; ii should lie allowed for 
in the university's u I locution of 
ruMiurct-s they said. We agree ; bin 
what does this mean in real terms, 
a stuff student ratio nf i : 9 instead 
of L : 10 perhaps? 

No one seems tu know ; it is left 
in a lliL-inher uf the subject sub 
committee tu suggest that his own 
calc a hit Inns imply nn increased 
I mill hevond iii'innal term-time 
touching of 15 pm cum. Yet, if 
re sources arc tn he diverted from 
one department to another, how 
dues u university do this, except mi 
the basis nf hard fans ? 

I reflect on the oddly iiinii- 
nieiutc approach of ninny aca- 
demics, wlin seem so nfLen to be 
quite unable to anticipate the im- 
pact of a revised course siriicime, 
nr a change in enrolment, un leach- 
ing loads. Similarly, jew univer- 
sities seem to have devised ways of 
seeming equitable treatment of the 
common needs aF arts unit science 
ilcpurtiiieiiis for secreiurinl staff, 
post and telephone bills, and sta- 
tionery. 

Too lew academics .seem io huvt- 
aoy Idea of wliui is meant hy un 
uverage ; “Ail niy students arc 
above uverage ” is heard so often 
that it must lie thought of hs a 
base-line below which we must 
strive unt tn sink. 

After lunch, a littie less able tn 
appear intent and interested, I let 
niy mind wander over the reflet 
lions of John Wakeford in this col- 
umn recently on the arithmetic of 
alpliuhetical marking. I recall he 
did tint provide the numerical 


equivalent of Y with touches of o 
a concept foreign In the rigidity nf 
a percentage scale. Nor does lie 
seem to have met the predilection 
nf muihcmuriciiius. fur marks 
exceeding 1(H) per cuu. a real 
huzurd for examiners in course 
unii st met Hires. 

Where and what? 

When I went to the University uf 
East Anglia in 19f»7 I accepted the 
one firm requirement, die label 
environmental sciences, it .seemed 
a fair exchange for the freedom to 
csiahlish whatever I wished as the ' 
roll* and scope of a now sellout. 

The term has prospered as far 
as the school is concerned, and I 
think wc have a good lepulutiflii, 
but It does not survive transfer in 
me. Not that I .un sorry io he 
called u geographer, iilLiiough as I 
tour around, disguised fur UGC 
purposes ox n physical scientist or 
as chairman of the agriculture and 
vetcrinury sub-enmmiltee, 1 delect 
an air uf surprise in (lie inevitable 
opening remark : “ 1 hear you nre 
a geographer ”. 

Despite its current popularity 
and the success uf its students in 
getting jobs, genpraphy remulm 

low in mir academic pecking order 
and is found in few nf our uew 
universities, since who but u geog- 
rapher would want io promote In 
cause ? I uni reminded nf a succes- 
sion nf sad, painful, urier-diunei- 
speeches from vicc-chimceilnrs ami 
pru-vico-ciiuiieellm-s alike ui the 
annual conference nf the Imlitiite 
of British Geographers. 

None seemed in know ivluil geo- 
graphers these days might tin, none 
it seemed had even bothered to ask 
ilieir own geography staff. 1 know 
the public expect me to know the 
1 capital nf Maryland and tilt- |uip- 
uldiitiii uf Peru, but somehow onr 
1 senior colleagues ought m know 
better. 


Higher and further 

Not all my week away i»J’> been 
spent on UGC busii ess. Ii is diffi- 
cult to fit in other outside activi- 
ties. lull 1 a in reluct.’ ot to cut iliem 
uui completely. Oil Monday I visit 
one nf the iield centres nf the 
Field Study Council, and cliuir a 
meeting uf its academic Mib-cont- 
inittee. Oil Friday I uni at a meet- 
ing of the East Anglia Economic 
Planning Council, keeping up a un- 
iversity involvement in the region 
and its Future. Two geographers 
here — does the Den art mem nf the 
Environment realize what it is 
doing "i 

Keith Clayton 

The author is professor of environ- 
mental sciences m the University of 
Kasl Anglia. 


STRONGEST 


Now booking throughout 1975 

I las you r school, club or society seen ihe 
greai new Building Societies Association Him 
yet? We won an a wa rd for ou r film last year 
and wc aim to continue Hie good work in - 1975. 

The St rongesi Link’ in ihe chain I rani 
home buyer to save r is t lie m a hager of the . 
local building society and this new Him recalls 
a day in l he I i I e pr just such a manager. 1 1 
is scripted by Roger Marshall, whohas such 
program mes as ‘P.u blic Bye’ and The 
; Avengors’ lo hiscrcdit and stars Anton , 
Roclgers. already we 1 1 -known 10 millions of 
TV viewers, as (he manager. 

•The Strongest Link’ainisu) bring 
together the two needs which the building 

societies exist- to, sei ve-thc desire fora home 
of one's own and for a safe and easy- to- handle 

home Ibr one's savings. • ■ ■ 

Drop us a line IbrdetaiJs. ‘The Strongest 

Link’ could prove quite uii cye-o^oer. ■ ■ 

KgRQTliv .building .SticieMcs A^s«»cifiti«ti . , : 

i i ii.. ^1. Lhriuit 1 i .nf luu LA -i- • 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

University language teaching 


The secret life of our 
cloistered masters 


Until the Department of Education 
and Science has been able to com- 
ment on the report by the Organisa- 
tion for Ecnnumic Cun penman mid 
Development, u " restricted " duett- 
mcni which is published in full on 
pages ft to 11 nf The THUS this 
week, ir is difficult to comment 
fairly on its criticisms nf British 
educational planning. 

There were, for instance, valid 
reasons wily F.tluatt ion ; a brume- 
work for Expansion, the While 
Paper uf 1972, omitted any con- 
sidcrmlun of primary and secondary 
educaiiou nr ilui needs uf i lie Ifi in 
19 ugc group nr aduil eilucution. 

The While Paper was pm in- 
get her simply hecause three major 
educatinmil policies— an extension 
of nursery education, the re- 
infill n mi i in ii of colleges of educa- 
tion, ami iliu university quin- 
quennium- -ivere lieiiifi cimsidured 
sinuil tan rmisly- wit bin the l>KS and 
rlie Depariiiirnr hurl die unusually 
imaginative idea nf presen ting them 
together in one document, some 
parts of which, such iis elm pier 12 
on After Kchniil and Beyond, were 
brilliant, and some, such us the 
imrmluriinu uf the Diploma of 
Tlipher lid neat inn, were, at least for 
Britain, original and radical. 

The British Civil Service is also 
juslifinhly sceptical uf the glib 
grand designs tlmt are often the 
hallmark nf international ugeitcies 
whose civil scrvniux have mi day in 
day responsibilities for running un 
education service mid who can, 
therefore, dream their dreams in 
thoir Purls inn Ivory toners without 
any of the diffic ul ties of implement- 
ing them. The British are pragma- 
tists not visionaries, and there are 
sound arguments for British prag- 
matism. 

The OECD examiners pay tribute 
to the “ professional neutrulity " uf 
the British Civil Service and its 
strong tradition of discipline, fide- 
lity und morale. They respect its 
power. The influence of dur civil 
servants, they say, is at least equal 
to that of ministries of education 
that enjoy far more s weaning con- 
stitutional authority. They also 
acknowledge the “ unusually respon- 
sible” way in which the DES sets 
about its planning (but which it 
shrouds with secrecy). 

At least one interpretation of this 
pregnant report is worth noting as 
an Interim judgment, it can be dis- 
tilled from three paragraphs : 

T|ib feeling exists strongly within 
the Department tbit when ft comes 
to planning leading to policy deci- 
sions for which resources have. to. 
■ha secured and . allocated, . . 
Informal metbdds, utilized by sensi- 
tive and fair-minded government 
servants, are superior to highly-. 
Structured formal .procedures watch 
invite half-baked and politically sec- 
tarian opinions, end - encourage 
demagogy, confrontation and publf- 
city battles, leading to aloe of waste 
of time, ... 

'• " The United Kingdom offers an - 
example' of educational planning in 




■t-; ,• \ . •. which' the structures for ensuring 

-public participation ace limited. TbU 
'*■ I }:• ". . .. has at- least two consequences. Dae 

i,.: is mat lb certain, cases policy is 

! ■ i; less ' likely to ha understood -and 

■ ; tijerofort less likely to bo : . wliole- 

Sir ••••':. b«ri«<Hyi accepted when ihe pro- 

y.j ecssaj which lead tip to Its formula. 

ii- i, - :Uon are guarded as arcane secrets, 

v. • • The Second i« .that goals and priori- 

• v .'.’ ilea, once established, . may go tm 

, ,i.. , • being , taken for /rained and neiico 

: -Incap* Iho regular scrutiny, which 
V- , . :tnay be nocM»nry for' an appropriate 

, \ rcAbjiiimcat 6f policy. ... 

»i ri i _ M Tht'BrUWi economy ha* Ip-wiI' 
skS i.' In. Us dovclupmeni. ; To the extent' 

•ywSB-i : lhat this Is due to educational iu- 
s adequacies, for example In tin- 
mrulilng and training of workers 
J'-W; • amrmuoafieia at the higher levels 
'* skilh large changes of a funda*' 
-■ Wcntul • siructuial . kind- . will be 

needed. Ihe. (ju eat Inn they raise is 
• m - V 1 ‘ 1 . . l 1 . ' 

SHfr, VHRbslav academies 

. from Mr , /. D. it. pouming and 
' otfta ' s 

Sir, , — > Wo tvlsli ■ to - protest 
against : recent interference in 
nMpfc;;3t' academic and lilt client uni freedom 
by Dio Yugoslav, Serbian and 
Croatian governments. 1 

Their actions have included - the; 
dismissal \of eight fliterpatlotiaUy: 


whether planning that It essentially 
acquiescent in relation m dyiniuam 
opinion is sufficient.” 

Anybody who bus to deni with 
some of die unions on ibcir had days 
could be forgiven the view attributed 
lei the DES in die first paragraph. 
Yet the OECD is saying something 
which is useful, which Mr Benn 
would recognize, and which would 
not lie greeted with derision in such 
social democracies ns France, Ger- 
many or Sweden, none of which can 
niiy longer be I rented by Britain as 
having nothing to tench us, in spite 
or the Little Enghuidistn that is 
pre vu lent in some important corners 
of the DES. 

The report is written with fireai 
fehniiy: it strokes only the better 
to entire;! I its claws. Yet wliut it 
rea l ly says is t luu Brit is h edu- 
cation is ud ministered bv a brilliant 
and professional hut c blistered elite 
which curbs its polidcul masters, is 
subject in no purl i am un tuiy scrutiny, 
controls the educational service 
while effecting to fnlhnv the consen- 
sus, dislikes open pinuuiug mid pani- 
ci pm ion mid is defensive of its 
power. 

The inference is that this view 
nf government is complacent, nut 
nf data und insufficient both lo rhu 
new soci ill order that is emerging 
In llntiiin, its developing social 
problems, the regeneration of the 
can mm v und the reconstruction of 
lhTiisli industry. 

The answer to the accusation is 
that complacency nnd Inert J h does 
lurk in every corner of British life 
and it afflicts education, ton. Not 
enough attention 1ms been paid i u 
the education of the lfi to 19-year- 
old age group or to further und 
adult education, although the tide 
may now be turning. 

Ihere is too much secrecy hi the 

in??’ ml®. ,,f .t* ru0S0HS why the 
, aper was «»i‘isdy 
cntidzed was because the Depart- 
ment did not publish the statistics 
ffi°. rlmg red,,ctJ « n of the siu- 
dent target from 830.000 to 750,000 
(now reduced to 640,000) aud did 
not publisli the forecasts about the 
declining rare of births. 

Equally It is a felicitous British 
arrangement whereby British edu- 
cation is a national service that is 

and whereby 
* if genuinely seeks to assess 
wnere the consensus lies end gently 
to lead Jn new directions, since the 

tLiLfS 1 .Sf® 81 *** central 
WSf n *^ vhlc ? “ tbe ^ic of 
the OECD report— 4s . tempered. 

.'5^? P£S nevertheless ■ makes a 
rod^ for its own -back, by showing 
swh rehicMoce to share its thoughts 
® vjeler ninge of dts panSers 
in the edo cation service before its 
poheies are formplated and it ought 
J* “ e subject to greater, aermin v 
by Parliament «0 that fresh brc«es 
stir the dust on some of the gather- 
log files, such os the Russell report 
on adult education. Nor need.it fear 
such scrutiny. 

i Yet when Arab money, deposited 
in London, Is at present financing 
• education budget and 
half die budget pf die health ser- 
vice— or on ^anotlicr View : Arab 


from Professor F. IV. ]■ Hammings 
Sir, — The ill-tempered lone of Pro- 
fessor Ager's riposto to Professor 
Churl ton’s letter (THES, May 
2) suggests that somebody has 
got touched on iho raw. At the 
risk of appearing a bander illero to 
Professor Charlton's matador, nmy 
I he allowed to press home two 
points. 

It is doubtful whether the busi- 
ness of learning to be un inter- 
preter or simultaneous translator 
ought to he allowed to use up three 
or four of the best years nf n young 
niHii or a young woman's life. 

The necessary training enn prob- 
ably be given more quickly nnd 
unite ns efficiently by means of 
snorter postgraduate courses. What 
i am saying is that undergraduate 
courses in the modern languages 
ought never to he mure than semi- 
vucationul. 

To get the mnttcr into perspec- 
tive, one needs tn contrast, the 
Kitnatinii with that of our university 
medial I schools, whose products aru 
In much greater worldwide demand, 
and whose syllabuses need no pud- 
ding to fill up n five-year course. 

Professor Ager seems to imply 
iliut lie does nut train interpreters, 
and of course one accepts this, while 
remaining curious ubout what he 
dues iu fact do at Aston. 

But remembering some of the 
conversations I have had with 
sixth-formers currently applying 
for entry into modern-hingunge 
courses, I would guess that it is 
not unknown for careers advisers 
in schools to encourage the best 
of their linguists to entertain 
glapinrous visions of a future in 
llie conference linlls nf Brussels' 
where they \vill be rendering the 
imperishable words of world states- 
men into Impeccable French, Eng- 
lish and German. 

. Those school -leavers who seek 
entry to universities jn order to fol- 
low an undergraduate course in 
French have acquired, at the cost 
of a fuirly considerable mental effort 
sustained over n number of years, 
a certain proficiency in the language 
which allows them graduul access 
to one of the two most profound, 
varied, aud stimulating modern 
literatures in the world. 

To equi|> them at school to em- 
bark on university courses in French 
and then withhold from them the 
opportunity to explore this litera- 
ture as fully as one can iu three 
years is like presenting them with 


a key to a door which one then 
‘ remorselessly bolts from the inside, 
Yours faithfully, 

V. W. J. HEMMINGS, 

Professor of French, 

Leicester University. 

from Professor Donald Char It on 
Shy — Professor Ager ( TIlES , May 
2) is stronger un emotion than rele- 
vance to my comments on voca- 
tional langungc courses. 

On die York report, let Frances 
Gibb's siinininry (THES, April 18) 
arbitrate; “In industry, ability in a 
foreign language was seen as an 
ancillary rather than primary quali- 
fication. The totul number of posts 
requiring language qualifications 
wus small ", 

In striking contrast. Professor 
Ager's own undergraduate pros- 
pectus entry (1974/75, page 83) 
alleges : “ Many industrial, com- 

mercial aud administrative organiza- 
tions now recruit staff especially for 
linguistic roles in interpreting and 
translation and this type of occupa- 
tion will increase . . 

_ Such statements by Aston and 
similar institutions very seriously 
mislead the young and the over- 
abundant supply of such courses 
creates wuste nf public money aud 
disillusion in students solicited by 
them. 

lie claims his “ institutions ” 
courses are not “ background" but 
“ foreground His prospectus des- 
cribes them as “contextual studies 
that is. studies of the- context of 
usage of the particular language". 

This cun nnly seem mere “ back- 
ground ” for those, like myself, com- 
mitted ro a French studies provision}, 
— thoroughly prepared for in the first 
ycarj nf courses taken by specialists 
in French politics, society, history 
. and philosophy, tuught and exam- 
ined us for students in the relevant 
departments. 

Professor Ager shows he fails to 
grasp my basic view when he refers 
to his and my “approaches to lan- 
guage learning His concern may 
indeed be with vocational “language 
learning”— for, I reiterate, largely 
noii-oxistcnt vocations. 

Mine, however inadequate, is with 
the difficult, humanizing, mhid- 
developLng study of a foreign civi- 
lization of which Its language is 
certainly a fundamental determin- 
ing part. 


ratory headphones. And oddi 
enough, such disinterested hua&2 
ties education has over many yaj 


prepared count less students fo 
“life in the world outside "j th 
read “ imemnloyable dilettante! 
UMftta, I wih]i to suggest, be tl 


’ ■ — •> mo inniiu lara, 

«* consumer— tbc visions of educa. 
tioiial development soon from the 
Boeings oyer Paris are often simply 
dreams. We need , dreams, rtf 
course, so that there can bo pro, 
Kress, and V mcreiperttallsm " can 
be dull, b*it. the most likely British 
rrtad to iho educatioma heaven will 
be in moment by increment; as pro- 
posed in tiie White Paper: of. 1972; 
Ferlinps, though, the DBS iwould 
allow the rest uf us in join fit.; ;* 

pr Is oilmen t ,‘of. students 1 who at- 
tempted to. support . tlioir , tea- 
chers and the closing of Praxis. ■ 

. We appeal to President Tito, to 
bring ebout within the universities 
a return to the principles of 1 self- 
management. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. D. H. DOWNING, 

C. WILLIAMSON, 

&. A-skcmr, . 1 ; 

lCqmocU for Academic Freedom and 


Higher salaries 

from Dr John Barnes 

Sir, — The abundance of letters by 
university staff on their salary issue 
was most understandable (THES, 
April 25). . , 

However, I was dismayed by the 
way in which many people took the 
opportunity to make disparaging 
remarks about polytechnic work. 
.Surely this is not the right attitude 
at all? 

Over recent years, during Which 
university academic staff received 
i much better salaries than their 
counterparts lu the polytechnics, we 
did not try tc improve our situation 
at the expense of university staff, 
Even now. after Houghton, die uni- 
versities have better, senior staff 
j ratios, pensldn rights, study Jeava 
opjiortuhitles And working condli 
tions. We do not wish these to he 
! at all jeojardized because ours aro 
I inferior. ■ 1 >• - 'i 

I As 'regards qualifications, surelv 1 
In Comparison yrith higher degrees 
several yeard working in industry lx 
wor tli while also ? Most of my 1 col- 
leagues nave spent at least aighr 
yews , serving the country pi this 
way and the additional value. to 1 omi 
students Is pdnsldcrable. Also. thDt 
ahmunt of; diue represents, ' for. 
tham, a. substantial lq BS ;df ‘pledddn 
against people > who have entered 
teaching immediately upon grduuai 
(ion l : f 

In answer to ! ihe -remarks - about 
polytechnic teachers going on MSc' 

R nurses, many of thoso .people hevaP 
ad the chance of a university career 
I tlipy had die necdssary 


One could derive a history of 
French thought say from the cuaiug- 
ing meamhigs of French words, but 
hardly by sitting In language labo- 

core of fellow countrymon who 
greatly contribute to the mainten- 
ance nf academic standards amongst 
the studeuts. 

There is a great deal of mutual 
respect between university and poly- 
technic .staff and I would like to 
make a strong plea that relations are 
not spoilt by this salary issue. We 
want the universities to be treated 
properly, of that there is no doubt, 
biit we cannot accept that, on an 
educational basis, polytechnic work 
is inferior or less intense than that 
done in the universities. 

If salary comparisons' are to be 
made, then I suggest that, as pointed 
another correspondent, the 
CivU Service, would be a much more 
rewarding field t 
Yours sincerely.. 

JOHN' BARNES, ■ ■ ■ 

Branch t chairman. Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. Kingston 
Polyteqhnic. . 

from Dr T. D. Hemming 
Sir,— The Job of a university lec- 
turer ii to engage ill resow** wid 
tenchfaifi,, and co .tench ip the con, 
test of research. 

• Sonle pttjyleciiiilc teachers oaid 
indeed ; some Schoolteachers may do 
tnas, And some univarsfty. lectured 
,mt dpidit fall Short of the ideal, but 
the issue .is hot ,du» of individual 
z«il or nioqmpetence. it is a. matter 
iob, s *- ta 


“ vocationally -trained ", 

On oiic point we agree. While on 
awn applicuiions luave risen & 
year, despite a nutional dedfa 
numerous gund “ traditional” leap 
ages departuieius are being undo 
misled by lock of students. Ob) 
Professor Ager ‘imagines f defd 
tiie " tru'dit iO'iiuI ” sylJohus. but tli 
could develop into it deeply regret . 
table setluick for scholarship, \ 
arises in good pan (though ta 
wholly, my previous letter argutdi 
from such verificibly mislimdiq 
prospectus cluinis as his. y 

Professor Ager should study a 
evidence in Dr Burstull's study « 
primary school French to which l 
referred. It discredits Ills assuiq 
tion that his “ modern " methods m 
superior to the olderi the man 
intelligent pupils jirefer the olds 
but the effectiveness of bath i 
largely determined by “ time speut' 
and " mod vu cion 
The rest of his letter attributes b 
me views I do not remotely expres 
or hold nnd contributes to whi 
should be n serious discussion aud 
clichds as “ out of the Middle Ages* 

“ aristocratic ivoi-y towerism ” iiti 
ed with the Black Papers and "ed» 
cational guulciters" who want 11 s n 
“goose step” as they throw “an 
demic mud ”, Does such tired nbusi 
puss for argument at Aston! 

Goose-step ” — from u professor- 
oil a highly important subject- 
really 1 

Yours faithfully, 

DONALD CHAllLTON, 

Professor of French Siudies, 
Warwick University. 

from Mr J. A. Henderson 
Sir, — Professor Ager’s spirited can 
for a modern approach to moden 
languages (THES, May 2) effec 
tivelv demolishes the surnrisinglj 
medieval views put forward by Pn> 
fessor Charlton. Perhaps it is jin 1 
a coincidence, hut 1 now also fed).' 
have a bettor understanding of u 
item listed in the latest catalog^ 
of a well-known academic W> 
Usher: Fragments of- an Early Foi* 
teenth Century Guy of fVnritiicfc. - 
Yours faithfully, 

J. A. HENDERSON, 

Senior lecturer hi French studies, 
Modern Languages CenU’e, 
University of Bradford. 

teilk of comparability, let ns ■■ : 
least make sure that all the relfr. , 
vniu factors are included. ‘i 
Yours faithfully, 

T. D. HEMMING, ■ 

Admissions officer, . 

Bristol .University. : ja 

from Mrs J. V. Pa tts ■ : ‘ 

Sir, — As the wife nf a uuiveraif! 
lecturer I deplore sonic of. th# a j°' 

■ tudes to the current universal 
salaries coinpnign expressed in y# 01 , 
columns. 

. To Mr Bridger (THES, May 5 ' 
the salary mov be 100 per c#®’ 
bonus. It barely supports us *n 1 
very modest lifo-style f« •' ■ » ■ 

D** Tress (THES, May 2) argil" 
that polytechnic lecturers must 
paid the rate for the job. I W® 
ngree, but is It too much to esk thu 


nave got to their preseat position* 
Alio, what would happen ' to many 


-j— -- *l a. JU Hirer 

j of . wh^t the particular job, of its 
• nature, demands. , 

j; May 2) simply 

fads to CoTKlder wjiat to Jneant by 

i !u»' .-'^tiversity drivers 

We dd’twt.just teahli, ar what- 
of us were under 
.^tito^inipi^aloti then therd was sbp*- 
deference ,af IdSl 


: mere was- stu>- 

of- Idhd! 

: : Bn * .pt'emuibly, : pf. job. 

,«l^c»t% ..between pSWhids. 

iliolvtechnif;- rea- 


• the same rate for the job ? v 

. Yours faithfully, > 

■ J. V. POTTS, . . 

..Portland Road, 

. South Norwood, . 

JUmdon. 

from,. Mr T. Robertsqn J 

Sir. —-Your ' Correspoiuleut free 

Haphy^'lBland, Mr P. R.'.Bridfg 
(TilES, May. 2) gave us afi exanlplj 
.of thq Benefit of a classical', educ* 
tioil in h[i.s . references to Plato, a#? 
SoOrates.- ' : • . . -■ 

V j suspect, -however, that he (* •! 
. heart a true disciple of Dlogknes aw 
that liis letter was ail exaiitple a* 
bitter; oyiticlsm-^f or' surely «t 

• not .bneant to be a serious analyst* 

i of the situatjoii; ' • ' . :i ■ 

: He Should j remember*. hovVeVJ^ 

' when • parading bis . erudition,' pw 
'. others. not qtote so perceptive 
. jufet tdke him seriously, tc 

an 'end hto decent living by contmu 
erosioh of the too prply ; boiiu- 
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No Man’s Land 


We have all come a long way since 
llic first London performance in 
1958 of The Birthday Parly at the 
old Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
ioll.ip.sed after a week, hammered 
by ihe critics. Now til most every 
critic agrees tlmi Pinter is the best 
playwright writing in ihe English 
language. What once Seemed so 
obscure now seems so resonant. 

What once seemed intonsequen- 
tiiil now seems precisely how people 
du go on. He has taught us to 
accept that wo usually come in on 
the middle of any story, happening, 
event or oilier person’s life: we 
learn more if we do not hold tilings ■ 
up by sending the script back to be 
rewritten so that we will be told at 
the beginning precisely who every- 
one is «nd what has happened 
before we c-unc in (as if we ever 
know i, and we nn longer expect, of 
course, happy endings, or even clear 
mid resolved onus. 

Our relationship*, with niher 
peoples' worlds are hugely acci- 
dental, but this does not render 
them meaningless. Consider u street 
accident (the metaphor is Pinter's 
owni : ihu situation creates certain 
relationships ; we cun see, clcqrly 
or less clearly, what probably hap- 
pened and what is happening, may 
even guess at certain outcomes ; bin 
we can take all this in, be affected 
and moved without demanding a 
biography of everyone involved ; 
and we may linger without any 
guuraiuee nf knowing, perhaps with- 
out the least desire to know, what 
happens to them nil afterwards. 

Pi liter has created a new sensi- 
bility. We say “ Plnu-resque when 
some ordinary, inconsequential 
elicit appears in carry some deeper 
import tlmn its literal meaning, or 
when a colloquial meaning Is sud- 
denly taken very disturbingly 
literally. Each of his major plays 
has contained at least one sustained 
flight of cliche turned fantastical, 
like Mick's hopeful vision of the 
afromosia teak veneer penthouse in 
The Caretaker or Duff's of the per- 
fectly kept beer barrel in Land- 
scape; but now in No Mans Land, 
onlv (lie equal morbidity of either 
trying to reach or to leave Bolsover 
Street. 

Far from his old obscurity, p 
Pinter piny is now a major event. 
Socially he has not deserted his* 
former actor mutes, indeed he mar- 
ried one of them, the superb Pinter 
actress, Vivien Merchant, but now 
the grandest actors in the land snow 
theft paces in his plays. Ralph 
Richardson and John Gielgud ptoy 
the leading parts and. do show, it 
has to be laid, that they are extra- 
ordinary actors in that they cun 
ronie down m Pinter’s middle car ih. 
dropping all hints of high _ rhetoric, 
but equally not plunging into sym- 
bolist mannerisms. 

My high praise is slightly un- 
gracious: they did it so well aud 
vet did not overbalance the pu>- 
Peter Hall, who is so sensitive to 
the pace and to all the push and pull 
of a Pinter text, has run a risk and 
no harm came of it. But why. run 
the risk? Surely the National 
Theatre would be filled for a new 
full-length play by Pinter without 
smr uppeal? Perfect ensemble play- 
ing is not always achieved by the 
great. . 

However, the reasonably clear plot 
of No Man's Land allows scope for 
two heavy-weights- Jn_ a large rich 
house in Hampstead lives Hirst, a 
famous literary man in his sixties, 
with his two haiullci's/sei'van is/ re- 
tainers, for he is alcoholic and plain- 
ly near to death. Richardson gives 
hint some aE the mannerisms and 
moi'nla of H. G. Wells And he is 
-Uressed like Osbert Lancaster. One 
of. his “servants”. Faster (Michael 
Feast'), is iii hi$ early thirties, a nasty 
beumiful youth, ' Wiio has been out 
, East as a sailor. • ' 

... The otheL Briggs' (Terence Rigby). 
-** a man m lily .forties ”, is completely 
without attributed Identity, but is 
thick-$qt, .thick-looking yet no fool 
. -Add, m e.ver,' menacing. Into tins 
;; ihenage intrudes Spooner, also in his 
sixties, 'also 1 n . literary man, pro!'- 
. ; .aftlyaniOxEord mail "too, but a seedy 

' - -vif iUtork- ! .■ v 

!. - ftn ihe lijindiers' night, out. Hirst 
; ' h?s g(i|ij*;tp XPck i Strays.; Castle and 


* Elc asked mo tin* way lo Rulsuvcr Street. I told 
him Bolsover Slreel was in [be middle of an 
intricate one-way system. It was a one-way system 
easy enough to get into. The only Lrouhlc was 
that, once in, you couldn’t gel oul. 1 told hint 
to take the first left, first right, second right, 
third on the lefl, keep his eye open for u hard- 
ware shop, go right round the square, keeping 
lo the inside lane, lake (lie second Mews on the 
right and then slop. Ilc will find himself facing 
a very tall office block, with u crescent court- 
■yard, lie can take advantage nr this office block. 
He can go round the crescent, come out the other 
way, follow the arrows, go straight past two sets 
of traffic lights and take the next left indicated 
by the first green filter lie conies across. He’s 
got the Post Office Tower in his vision the whole 
time. All he’s got lo do is lo reverse into the 
underground car park, change gear, go straight 
on, and lie’ll find himself iu Bolsover Street with 
no trouble at all. 1 did warn him, though, that 
he’ll still be faced with the problem, having found 
Bolsover Street, of losing it. 1 told him l knew 
one or two people who’d been wandering up and 
down Bolsover Street for years. They’d wasted 
their bloody youth there. The people who live 
there, their faces are grey, they’re in a stale of 
despair, but nobody pays any attention, you see. 
AH people are worried about is their iHgotlcn 
gains. 1 wrote to The Times about It. Lire At A 
Dead End, I called it. Went for nothing. . . . ’ 


Bernard Crick reviews the new play 
by Harold Pinter nowon in London 



picked him up— it first appears, but 
(lieu it seems more probable that 
Hlrsi was completely sloshed and 
Spooner helped him home, hoping to 
be let in for a glimpse of comfort 
and even some literary talk. 

We are treated to some marvel- 
ously observed and frighteningly 
comic old Hampstead bohemian 
pseudish talk, with a bit of Blooms- 
bury and parody- Eliot thrown in (as 
Hirst crawls nut of the room, after 
collapsing paralytic' with ^drink. 
Spooner into lies : “ 1 have known 
this before. The exit through tin? 
door, by way nf belly and floor 
that ditl rwil huppeii in the Cue hi ml 
Pany). 

Ai first, Spooner, just like the 
tramp in The Caretaker, thinks his 
luck will not last, so he savages his 
host, probing obvious wounds of 
either impotence, 1 marital Failure, or 
both. But instead of being thrown 
out in the morning, for the “ser- 
vants” do not exactly take to him, 
his host appeals lo recognize him as 
an old friend, or mistakes him fur. 
someone else, but in either case to 
accept him as one of the Family— tor . 
such it seems. 

Indeed, Spooner 'seeks to supplant 
Foster as Hirst’s secretary, but Ins 

pnthetic boasts of bow Ins literary 

talents will make him rlto perfect 
feudal servant are unanswered. 
Hirst dreams of death : "I saw a 
body drowning, but I am mistaken. 
There is nothing there.” Spooner 
replies : '* No, you arc in no nlan s 
land. Which never moves, which 
never changes, which never grows 
older, but which remains forever, icy 
and silcm.” And that is all. Winer 
Hirst is alniuL to die ur, miserably, 
lie will live on a while longer mil 
knowing that he has never lived. 

As ever with Pinter’s full length 
ulavs, a clear and simple story or 
unecdotc binds it all .together • 
somebody opened the door, came In. 
and . . . nivsterv and tension, comedy 
and terror. There is a plot and it 
is not obscure, What happens is 
perfectly clear. But what it all 
means can never be fully, clear. 

In one sense, the house' itsglf is 
the lui mail’s ; land— a sterile, 


blasted und unlivuhle landscape, but 
mine the less one in which men 
have to survive. In another sense, 
no mail's land is the ull too brief 
interval between birth and death. 
And if Eliot’s Sweeney said : 
“There’s nothing in life hut three 
things ”, that third— copulation— is 
not going to help Hirst's household, 
all of whom, Spuoner included, 
.despite his boasting og a gracious 
wife and two daughters, are almost 
certainly childless and probably 
sterile. 

So it is no woman’s land either. 
Hirst and Spooner boast'sadistically 
i hat they seduced each other’s 
gt-meel wives and horsey true-loves, 
but it all sounds most improbable. 
And Spooner’s biggest boast is the 
rather sad one : to have had “ a 
form of affair ” with Hirst’s 
Arabella. “ She had no wish, for 
full consummation. She was con- 
rent with her particular predilec- 
tion. Consuming the male mem- 
ber.” Consuming indeed.. 

The wildly comic in Pinter lias 
alway;. had iis agonizing point. 
Hirst’s household is a loveldss one. 

Spooner : “ I have never been loved. 
From i|i is I derive hiy strength. 
Have you? Ever? Been TLOved?” 

Hirst : “Oh, 1 don't suppose- so." 

Spooner : “ I looked up once him 
my mother's face. What 1 saw there 
was nothing less than pure : malevo- 
lence. I was fortunate tO' escape 
with my life. You. will want in 
know wliftt I had done to provoke 
such haired in my own mother.” 

Hirst : 11 You'd pissed yourself" 
Spooner: "Quite right. Upw'nld 
do you think I was at Lhv rime? ’* 

Hits l : Twenty-eight." 

Spooner: "Quite right. However, I 
left home soon' after.’ 1 . 

It is very fupny and very, very 
painful. . . 

Women .ire hot even allowed their 
peculiar honours, and male sterility 
must be ullowcd honorific competi- 
. sation. Hint Temembera timr in Ills 
village church' the beams ttrere hung 


w i tli gurlunds for yimug women whn 
died virgin, ‘‘indeed on all who died 
ii iinia mod, wearing the white f lower 
of a blameless life”. Spooner asks 
pointedly: *■ And that old men of 
the parish who also died maiden are 
so garlanded ? " “ Certainly ”, Hirst 
replies ; anti a garland is, after all, 
what true poets- desire above all 
else. 

Hirst’s home or habitat is utterly 
isolated. In the middle of the morn- 
ing, Hirst looks out: ** tlie light . . . 
out there ... is gloomy . . . hardly 
daylight .it all. It is fulling, rapidly. 
Distasteful. Lei close the curtains. 
Put the amps on. Ah. VVhai relief. 
(Puiisc) How happy it is.” 

But h ! sn't, his home is also his 
prison. When Briggs refuses to give 
him the buttle, he says: “Refusal 
can lead to dismissal.” *' You can't 
dismiss me." “ Why not ? *’ “ Be- 
cause I won't go.” But lie can usually 
keep his dignity. . His house hold 
orders are obeyed, even though the 
thugs grumble at the housework. 
And they dun'i touch S partner, 
though one is expecting brutal 
Lrouhlc any minute- But Hirst 'ss dig- 
nity crutnoles sometimes. Briggs is 
slow bringing him a drink, so t he 
demands .what he is tii do while 
waiting. Briggs: ."You’d cr^wr to 
the linttle nnd .stuff it berwedn your 
tee tii.” Mir«: “No, 1 -tlrlnk with fHfi- 

niljr." Alas, rarely. But often we m e 
able tn pretend nbr tfl be (l think it 
ill frightened uf dentil. 

When ' Spooner, makes a • long 
Spued) offer ins himself as Svfietury, 
lie lapses into a kind - of •finsliaii 
prose and praise of llie feudal- rela- 
tionship uf vassal in-, master. , He is 
probably iumsuuiciriiiR. wind . he 
knows in reality must be, a mat urn- 
ship of economic subservience- Any 
wav. almost anything muy ho better 
than thu psychological bonds nf 
complicity, and loti thing that appear 
to link.. Briggs and Foslfer. Fustei 
sulkily .rtfiuc* to drink chniiqiagiic- 
when' ii seems thsn Spuontir . is tu 


Foster : “ Du n’t c.iil uu- .i iiuit." 

Hirst : “ We iltiec, never fuigei, ure 
the uldest of fiiends.” 

liriggs : " Thai’s why I c.illed hint a 
cum." 

Such is (riuiHisiiip in this new 
1’iiiLcr world, or is it ours uni? But 
No Man's Land reve.il*> a worrying 
and perhaps slightly false moral 
fixity a ml sameness about Pinter’s 
characters, for all their unexpected 
comings, goings, savings and not- 
sayings. “ I see iL all about me con- 
tinuolly -iiiys Hirst. " how ihe must 
ciiltivnteil and sensitive nf men can 
so easily change, almost overnight, 
into the' hull}', the cut purse, the brig- 
and. In my day nobody changed. A 
man was. Only religion could alter 
him and ilut at least was a glorious 
misery.” 

“ Ai least “7 E'ewaic, Hirst speaks 
SL-meminusly, and mi churncier 
speaks for Pinter. I'i liter really does 
let Ids cliaracteis speak their own 
though is iu their mvn fictional right. 

Bin still, this is his gloomiest view 
nf die xvorld yet, und Ihe onlv way 
tu rluuifio— relin inn— thill is even 
iiiL-n tin iied is, if histurically obvious, 
plainly mil his. 

There appears tu be iw oilier way 
nf change iu his world. Yes. indeed, 
one sympallii/es with I'iniur i ull 
those earn us i and silly folk wlm huvo 
nut merely rcpreuclied him for being 
upnliiical 1 hut have actually Hiked 
hint for a social message. Like 
Wesker’s, Trevor Griffith's, or even 
ihe early Osborne? Heaven Forbid. 
Pinter is an artisr, a dramatist and 
a imet, uf extraordinary umpuiheilc 
skill in fnlinwini; though is and lan- 
guage uf others. 

Bui is llie world he paints a full 
one? A narrow une, admittedly, but 
done in such depth — is the_ usual 
received wisdom. Bui if this Iasi 
play is a picture of the xvorld, there 
is "a dial low liras in ii as well os 
deplli. Much that is apparently 
superficial is probably superficial, 
and even three or even seven 
ambiguities to a speech do not 
guarantee that any one nf ilium is 

nut shallow. 

To be thoughtful, even if portray- 
ing thoughts of others, is not tu fol- 
low any predetermined formula—* 
even one's own. I ant worried that 
No Man's Land is loo much the 
mixture os before. The manner Is 
marvellous, both in craft and in 
comic effect, but is repetitive ; and 
therefore the matter, as if to avoid 
repetition, can only grow progres- 
sively und arbitrarily gloomier. - 

On such an a-rational view of nfan 
we can only turn, like Hirst, either 
to drink or religion. Harold Pinter's . 
Noah’s ark is stuck, albeit on a very 
high pinnacle (the Post Office 
Tower ahove Bolsover Street). But 
if he is going to move, it will, I sus- 
pect, either be axv«*y from, the true 
drama of man in circumstances, 
plots and character and hack to the 
poetic non-dialogue of Lumtocoue 
and Silence, or else— following the 
Immune laughter that punctuates 
and somewhat contradicts the gloom 
— to explore sociability as well. as 
dissociation ; political dilemmas as 
well as existential dilemmas. 

To put It bluntly, the existential 
I dilemma of " to be or not to be " 
can be a hallow banality. If we do 
decide, as most of us do. to live 
| until we have to or happen to die, 
the question then arises, how should ■ 
j we live*. Don’t tell us. Mr- Pinter:. 
\ that indeed is not the uriiafs job : 

, but spare a thought for those diffi- 
, cult, moral dilemmas as possible 
- subject matters of drama. # The 
existent ini tlllenunb is. a bit simple, 

. nr nitlier repetitive, for all. its appa- 
. rent profundity. Some of u-? iu'c get- 
ting a hit bored bv irritated nt tho 
sweet narcissism' of "the identity 
; crisis ", 1 lidi vid Luitisut cart tin too fat*. 

• . “Not' surprised lie Rot in Bolsover 

Sirccl in the end. Persist uni look 
, about him. Told him liv'd get stuck 
! though, cali’t .find his way nin oil 
bis own. Gnihg round and nqutii 
; the fucking lower in fin king fit c lea. 
Perhaps lip doesn't want tn find hjh 
own way home- Peril ups lie 'hasn’t 
gui.u home. Perhaps he iikos li on 
: his own. Perhaps ■’ tint, i . don't 
. 1 know." - .• ■ . ' '■ • 
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How the civi 1 servants rule British education 


‘A permanent officialdom becomes 
a power in its own light. A British 
department composed of 
professional civil servants who have 
watched the ministers conic and go 
is an entity that only an extremely 
foolish or powerful politician will 
persistently challenge or ignore/ 
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Till; PLANNING IMUICKSK 
Inlruiliiclinn 

Thu pl.umlin: in which <i KmvLiimeui.il bmly 
i-ngtii’cs is mil L'xpIk'iibU* in the nbsiuui. It is 
IntflHjdMc only in r elm Inn in luilinnul 
i nst it til inns mill hnhit.'t .utd tn mi historical 
experience. Nn where is this iimri' ulivlmwly 
iht! case Mian in tin? Uni led Kingdom, where 
government is rnndncted will tin u sett inn of 
iimleisiimdiiiKS rest minis, unci mill ual fur- 
hen ranees that can only in part be codified. 
Hi Dr i i ni ii it is liie hitliii of must people, high 
and low. tn refer Lo "die Long history’ 
behind anv social practice under scrutiny. 
Sonic liutes.' in fact, (lie hislury is n relatively 
short one. Nevertheless, uMKiuficutit principle 
lies behind dlls phrase, even though ii is 
i.onnuily left implicit. 

It K niiMiu tn .suggest ilmi n snck-iy has 
organic qualities, that abstract .scliomnlisnis 
cum 101 he imposed upon It without running 
great risks, and that if Its institutions arc 
tu be in mm ged successfully they must lie 
approached front the inside, nor the outside, 
felt in i heir concreteness mid particularity, 
and understood as arrange mem s which people 
Intvc worked out in the course of a trunnion 
experience und which accomplish purposes 
mo subtle tn he written into a master plan. 

Accordingly, it is best for people inside 
;m imti union tn decide what tn do with it, 
and ir is always dangerous for outsiders In 
meddle. This is certainly true fur people 
completely nuts'-dv the society. Bui it is iron 
even for the relations of a governing divw 
to. those it governs. A government must pel 
results but it must do so without iumittiiig 
into nr disturbing the structures and habits 
of its subjects’ intimate lives. 

It lias been in these terms that the British 
constitutional tradition has largely evolved, 
and that the British conception of limited 
government tins been lormuintcd. In the eves 
of most observers outside the British isles, 
this approach to the art of government 1ms 
constituted the essence of. the British politicul 
genius ■There are very Few countries 
in the West— perhaps none in tile 

Organization for Ecouomic Cooperation 
and Development — which, at some crucial 
point in their history, have not turned 
to British political philosophy and practice 
Instruction; Yi 






Mr Maurice Niveau, left, Rector of the University of 
Grenoble, Mr Charles Frankcl, right, Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Columbia University, and Herr Rclmtit Jochim- 
sen, Secretary of State in the Ministry for Education 
und Science, Federal German Republic, 


osophy and pr 
the British 


cept of limited government is not the only 
reason why British -'political institutions are 
objects of universal interest. 

.Britain is also the creator of a powerful 
Civil Service, and has . pioneered for more 


thnn a century hi the public examination of 


Tt ts the country of Locke and Burke, but also 
of Booth mn aba Chadwick, the Mills nod the 
Fabians.' Ana since the second world war it 
has be^u- fairly steadily engaged in national- 
liudcn rot key industries aud services and in 
centralised planning. 

iThcrc is nothing in tho British tradition 
I'kp uie Napoleonic idea of treating the 
education nr a natfon as (hough It wore 
f problem. In centrally nrganWug the dlxtrl- 
. Iml ion .of- uionpower end recruiting and pre 
parlng an offlcer class. Yet wltldiTthuir more 
. diffident' ! tradition ; tho British have bdOn 

• BitouipUnft to. allocate limited vtsourfes' to 
. Uses re goals which Involve the fairly ihufrmiah 

rwIesiRoing frnnj hoCloui to lop of tlieir 
not mu’s educational strncturcs. And aiihiiitgh 
there Is perhups less tendency in Britain than 

• efrewhen* to envisage tho trui>*fririiiation of 
■ human nature iiy new me thuds of pedagogy, 

Die British liave not lugged .In the i|cvolo»- 
incm und tesririu of new pedagogical methods 
und curricular designs. MudeAiy In the state- 
ment of educational purpose bos- been joined 
in accomplish mem in educutinual practice.. 

Fur these reasons, an analysis of the educa- 
tional nlijnniiiR pm cess in Grout flrituln hns 
unusual interest as n case study. Funda- 
mental choices nnd dilemmas thnt planners 
face in must dciiincrntir countries arc 
K 1 1 turner red in the British instance. In u 
single package ore combined a sophisticated 
phinnhr. approach ond u retdiieni tradition 
of limited govern mem. 

■In .this setting nimniyrs must lead hut they 


l-iofe-Mlninil, and also at all limes ill rite 
service of the political figure who heads tho 
Department tif Education nnd Science. They 
must resist the temptation and definitely 
avoid giving the ini press ion of ait at rein pr to 
rnnrml tho content of education or the ulti- 
mate purposes lying behind its design. Yet 
i hey must ullncute resources in accordance 
with some conception of national priorities 
und possibilities, end the line between doing 
this and making decisions about the goals of 
education is not everywhere dear. 

The power of the Depart incut of Education 
and Science 

Ike educational planning process in Great 

Britain is part of o I' 1 * - '*- r( 

received codes and menial habits. The result 
can lie described eitlu-r ■»* 
or as a subtle blend of mutually supporting 
virtues 

At tbc start one is confronted by the 
position of the D1SS in the web of organisa- 
tions und agencies that huve educational res- 
ponsibilities in the Uuited Kingdom. It is 
true to say both that it has extremely limited 
authority and that It has great power. 
Although It bears the central responsibility 
fur educational plnnuing In the United King- 
dom, und although it devises the ovorall 
plan, in so far its any exists, and takes such 
steps ns lie within its powers to see that the 
olan is fulfilled, the mission nf the department 
Ik nevertheless n restricted one. Not only do 
Scotland and Wales receive their educational 
allocations through the special Ministries for 
Scotland and Wales, bur, more largely, tho 
department is prohibited from determining the 
content of education anywhere .In the United 
Kingdom. 

The Government meets 60 per cent of the- 
orists of primary, secondary and further 
education, but the department must .leave to 
the local education authorities the final de- 
rision as to the way in which the monies it 
dispenses will be spent. Tn relation to insti- 
tutions like the universities, the department's 
authority is similarly but even further re 
stricred ; it provides funds to the autonomous 
University .Grants Committee, which mokes 
the decisions ' concerning ' the distribution of 
these funds. 

’ Even with regard to the need to provide 
For a measure of educational mobility and 
standardization in the United Kingdom as a 
whole, it is not the deportment but auto- 
nomous professional bodies which. make the 
direct decision* relative to curricula, profes- 
sional standards, and the content of exam- 
inations. Within this network of local 
authorities, autonomous committees and pro- 
fessional organisations, tho department gives 
guidance hot, except in certain specific areas 
defined by statute, it has httlo power of direct 
command. 

In the distribution of teach or®, for instance, 
it seeks to. phtaln d fnir balance through 
, persuasion and by indirect pressures on local 

S tthorirics, ' rather thart by direct fiat; A 
rgO' concensus: on- s. second best solution 
■M preform! trt'nn nsstirtiod nnthnuni obtained 
■ under duress. Decentralisation of authority 
1 Is characteristic of British political practice 
m general* but if Is nowhere most evident 
Mian In the sensitive urea of education, which 
touches tho family and trariitioiiuj more* 
iurimatdy. 

, It. should bo noted, however,, flint tills H*h 
C entralisation docs not autumn tiddly signify 
rt lifftH level of nartldpatfrm in tlw ndniinuifor- 
t*m ami control of Hip system. The resulting 
virtual immunity of head teachers from 
external control, conrMned with die '■ Hboiul 
plurarNm * referred rq above, allows inmv 
vytory initiatives to evlsr side Ijv side with 
the most Traditional of '-arrangementfi. 

This, houteVer, Is only orfa. aide of the coin. 
Tho actual powers of tlio DES are iKHletholasr 
considerable. Since the Government is the' 
.largest siitfllo source of oduCatiohal f Inapdug 
in Britain, the doptirtwe nft advlcecqmimindg 
attention in any case; but it has powers that 
run beyond the purely advisory. It has direct 
.control over capita] expenditures At tho local 


to the direction of oducatiunal growth. Fur- 
titer, its consent is required by statute in 
every case in which a local authority wishes 
to introduce or change u course at advanced 
level, to build a school or to close or change 
the character nf an existing secondary school, 
for oxuiViplc hy converting Tt from n grammar 
school into a comprehensive school. 

The department also controls both the size 
norms and the price limits for school building. 
This luttcr is an areu, it should be noted, 
where major innovations and economies have 
been achieved in the rationalising of school 
building provision accomplished by the 
developmental work of the architects nnd 
building branch of the department. 

These powers, taken together with the 
general context of the Rate Support Grant 
System under wliicli local education authori- 
ties receive their subsidies from the central 
government (averaging 58 per cent of educa- 
tional expenditure in 1971/2) and the control 
over the total supply and the allocation of 
toacliars, show up the important role played 
by economic reasoning and resource control 
(both positive and negative) exercised from 
the contre in the orientation of educational 
action at local levels. 

They ore enhanced by the fact that tlio 
ministry which possesses them is staffed by a 
corps of permanent civil servants, well- 
trained and experienced in practical effi- 
ciency. However restricted their jurisdiction, 
seemingly, may be, they do not waste what 
power they have. They exercise, in consc- 

a ucnce, influence over the evolution of aduca- 
onal policy in their country at least equal 
to that of ministries of education that enjoy 
far morn sweoping constitutional authority, 
In suni, although the powers of govern- 
ment with regal’d to educational planning arc 
formally limited, ond British planning does 
not go so far as to be described even as 
indicative planning”, the central Depart- 
ment of Education and Science is undoubtedly 
the most important single force in determin- 
ing the direction and tempo of educational 
development. 

It must adjust to economic and budgetary 
stringencies (such as those which led to the 
sharp cuts in December,: 1973), to opinion 
in the educational and political worlds, and 
to the pressures of organised interest groups, 
most particularly the teachers. But the evolu- 
tion of education in tho United Kingdom can- 
not be charted without placing the planning 
function of the department at the centre of 
the story. 

The bureaucracy 

Furthor attention must be given to a particu- 
lar characteristic of (he Planning, process in 
the united Kingdom which invites and yet 
transcends the tofm ,c paradox ”, 1 This is the 
role played by the Civil Service. 

The permanent officials of the DES in the 
tradition of British civil servants, are non- 
political in their function. In no country, ir 
Is safo to say. does tho Civil Service < govern 
1 itselE more closely by a code of.lovalty to 
whatever government ia hi power. The oro- 
tectlpns in the British system against tho Civil 
ScrvfceY bung captured by a political party 
go very for. - 

tu tho DES; nn incoming Secretory of Suite 
normally mages no appointments from the 


outside, though the Secretary of State in the 
nresent Lanouk* Government nos appointed on 
economist ax a special adviser. Perhaps in tin 
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other democracy are ministers’ powers of 
appointment so strictly limited. 

To the Civil Service’s own epde of prflfes- 
sioiial houtrallly. there .are 'thus Gilded strin 
ojnt safeguards . against, political patromme. 
'Litis mcaps that tho expression of bolitidilly- 
oriented joints of view ih the daily win k of 
the ministries is ‘exceptional. Nor do the 
political parties i it i rude ift the. service’s Seloc- 
; lion procedures oi* Internal - commimicOtiotu;. 
By means of tit esc practices and traditions, 
;tMe Briton nation has befit served hv a Con- 
ti nulug strenra of- knowledgeable anti dxpbj-} 
enced officials: with a stroJig tradition for cll-j 

i- i j.*. *••». 


their individual merits, nut tltcir political 
allegances. 

But there has been a by-product. A perman- 
ent officialdom possessing such external 
protections and internal disciplines becomes 
u power m its own right. A British depart- 
ment composed of professional civil servants 
who have watched the ministers come and 

? ;o is an entity that only an extremely 
ooltsh or powerful politician will persist- 
ently challenge or ignore. 

The prestige, acquaintanceships, and 
natural authority of leading civil servants give 
them e standing in the civil forum often 
superior to that of tlieir de jure political 
superiors. They are, in die continental phrase, 
notables, whose opinions must be given 
special weight; whether or not votes in the 
next election will be affected. 

There has also to be taken Into account 
tile momentum of thought and action within 
a ‘department composed of career officials 
who have long known one another, who have 
the same training and prospects, and who 
work within a common tradition and point of 
view. An essential part of their ethos is to 
serve dteir "political masters”. They 
interpret this as imposing upon them the 
. obligation tn remain at all times sensitive to 
the changing realities of political pressures 
ond tp ondcavour to identify in all situations 
a social consensus as to the priority issues 
towards which policy planning could be 
directed. 

. Accordingly, it is a slmplicntion to describe 
the planning process in the DES as a purely 
technical affair in which resources are can- 
vassed and strategic alternatives weighed, but 
derisions about ends and Roals are needy 
partitioned off, and left tn the politicians, 
the electorate, and the civic concensus. It 
is equally simpHcntion, of course, to say that 
planning is entirely the Civil Service’s doing. 

For example, the White Paper under 
scrutiny in this examination bears the 
impress of the views on priorities, for ex- 
ample, nursery education end basic schooling, 
held by the Secretary of State under whom it 
was written. It fiirdier bear* the impress of 
.long-accepted Kftala In the United Kington 
such as the raising of the school-leavipx 'off 
to 16 — something the British of all political 
complexions have contemolated since the 
second world war. nnd which was in fact 
envisaged in the Education Act of 1944. 

Written under a Conservative minister it 
received initial criticism by the Labour Party 
as a statement of overall educational policy} 

• none, the less this does not aopear to conflict 
with the decision of the Labour Government 
»° i i 91 * 4 th® main proposals contained 
In it. The immediate instrument of continuity 
was die poriiianeht officialdom of the Depart 
• meat of Education and Science. 

The inertial power of historically enshrined 
wals and the power of bureaucracies to guide- 
e P.2 Iic, . es of thelv political- masters are faCC» 

• ot lit© in all democracies, and In nod- 
democracies as well. -The phenomenon of 
Ciyll Service predominance in educational 
. manning .is in fact partly, attributable tp the 
-drenmstence that the civil, servants in the 
DES remain within the confines set for them 
by law ond Their professional • code, Their 
influence, like that, nf resnected scholars or- 
judges, derives from dieir. justified, reputation 
for, noutraHtv and nraf* w 1onal integrity. It 
might be. said, of them that- they become 
. Powers ny- seeking \nofc to be powers. But this 
does not make die. tole- they play in planning 
nnv tpe less decisive. Tbrw ao not raakfl 1 the 
plan tit answer ^to thefy. nwu belief* and 
desires alone. Bui neither do they make it 
*hhply as passive respondents to the political 
'process or tlio genera] will bf the community.^ 
lri suni,. .the cohesiyqness. bf tho. depart- 1 * 
mept, and ite enduring-p^esence results in a 
continuity Which tpiOriile® a solid base and 


tho other, hand, the v^y ciarfty of it$ defined 
.-•.role, has Certain' pth^ i 'irnpUcations to Wbich 

rehirn ■ Hlid rdriort. 
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Characteristics of planning 
Pther features of the received structures 
end habits of British government aro also 
pertinent to a consideration of educutionul 
planning as it takes shape in tho United 
Kingdom. One of these, which Is bound to 
strike the eye of observers from the outside, 
is the comparatively private character oE the 
department’s deliberations regarding the plan. 

The examiners have had the privilege of 
reviewing documents and studies (particularly 
the Programme Analysis and Review on 
Higher Education and Schools Expenditure ) 
that give the evidence for the factual proposi- 
tions on which the White Paper is based, that 
rehearse in cm-eful detail the options con- 
sidered by tho department, and that suggesr 
the grounds for its final decisions. To us — 
and we. repeat that we are acutely aware that 
wo apeak as outsiders — it seems that these 
excellently reasoned analyses would, if 
released, demonstrate to the public that the 
department has gone about its planniug tasks 
in an unusually responsible way. 

The habits of British government preclude 
lotting down the .bars of confidentiality, but 
it cannot bo doubled tbut groups outside tho 
depart in imi t believe that departmental 

dccislon-mukliiK is not conducted sufficiently 
in tho opun, ami, moreover, that secrecy ut 
central levels ntay impair the cnonli million 
between central and local administration. 

Tho separation of the planning process from 
other forms of supervision and control is 
also worthy of note. No standing committee 
of Parliament exists to which the depart- 
ment reports. Nor are there formal institu- 
tions of consultation requiring officers of thu 
department regularly to exchango views with 
tho various constituencies affected by tlieir 
plans or to defend their decisions against 
criticism. Where basic questions of die plan 
aro concerned, the principal means of con- 
sultation are informal, and nre largely deter 
mined hy the department’s view nf Its needs 


‘In British educational planning 
the structures for ensuring 
public participation are limited’ 



Nursery nr 16-19 age groups : which should take precedence ? 


sultatlon are informal, and nre largely deter expectations. The question of the role of which huve struck us while uiiuinpting tu 

mined hv the department’s view nf its Seeds policy planning in appraising the controlling formulate our criticisms in a coiwirot tivu 

The feeling exists strongly within the structures and purposes of an educational way. 

department tltnt when it comes to planning system and in initiating su ^ THE WHITE PAPER : A CRITIQUE 

leading to policy dochions for which ™ihcr than merely following nr nlnf "’Int aB j^Jtlon 

resources Imye to he secured end olloceted. »»«* *» P™* " 1 - ,,olf ' 01 ,, w ,„ deur , rom „ c bare said alum. 


leading ta policy decisions for wliicli 
resources have to he secured end allocated, 
such informal methods, utillsod by sensitive 
nnd fair-minded government servants, are 
superior to highly structured forma! proce- 
dures which invite linlf-baked and politically 
sectarian opinions, and encourage demagogy, 
confrontation, and publicity battles, leading 
to a lot of waste of time. 

Widespread consultation could be more 
profitably -applied to a different kind of 
planning input, as has been the case widi 
the major educational reports of die 1960a 
and 1970s — Crgwther, Newsom, Robbins, 
Plowden, James and Russell— an unprece- 
dented series of analyses and statements 
which constituted a formative influence on 
general attitudes on die most important issues 
in educational objectives and philosophy. 

This feeling may be well grounded, but 
the fact remains that the United Kingdom 


, that, us a governmental planning operation, identification and formulation of educntiunal 

This method of plnnuing lias persisted even we- consider the White Paper and the plan- goals in u world where the traditional canons 
though in the 1960s, as Britain reached many llin „ L , [fort t i, at went Into its preparation uu- knowledge, v nines, attitudes und skills are 

of its post-war educational goals and began duubteriiy to represent a most interesting conti mially questioned. There are hints to 
Ml. Mr marerml prosperity, tTS&iX* Sample of if. kind, bo.h In K 

tional discussion came to be siguificuntly in- t | me sca | e an d in scope. Tills is die more t j le other hand, there is no doubt that the 

Hue need by competing educational philoso- j ema ,j £a ble as it is not only concerned with u department has to be and in fact is concerned 

phies and ideologies and hy polidcal divisions hiflhIy com nlex system of societal structure with questions of content and goals (vide the 
In society at large. It persists, undoubtedly, j whJch deve iopuient largely depends on In- \'™? r ‘b« DES in deciding the scale and 

Scl„Thetf b «r°,he .Uvld,,!. d.C.10^, «„d cr.o1 f 4 bu P t i. ^Olh. " i,h 

appraisal of basic ends and goals is not a product of a mUonal political exccuuve in n insofar as the White Paper concentrates 
L « nniC ntea s y stei ° ,n wMcb P 0 * 1 ^ and decUloiMiiaMnB on the "educational service* as provided for 

proper business fm a non-political pi ring arfl s j Iored to a singularly large extent by the or oontroHed by the DES , It i Heritably gives 

group. Underlying this beltef there may also vor - 0UB j ayers 0 f public administration right tlio impression of putting forth a defensive 
bo the classic notion that if intermediate goals . individual romnuitiitv univer- strategy of departmental interests ill this 

ore sensibly sorted out. ultimate goals will W Hold. In fact, tlio PAR document on which 


Scope, purpose and coverage 

The White Paper is concerned with iliu 
** British educational service ”. It is designed 
in provide a “framework for expnmion”, 
though it seems to be rather more >i “ frame- 
work of expansion " for certain pre-sulected 
areas. The problems of tlio ureas chosen ore 
treated whli lulmirable clarity, leLhiilcai ex- 
pertise and straight-forwardness. There seem, 
mi the other hand, to be certain ihIut ureas — 
such as provision for the age group 16-1‘J and 
fur adult education — which have been wholly 
ur partly omitted, witfimiL adequate explana- 
tion of the selection criteria und procedure. 

At no point docs the White Paper lu iny the 
structure of the educational function into per- 
spective, either for the individual, over the 
whole of his life-span, or Tor innovation ta 
meet economic, technical and social change. 
We miss a balanced analysis of persisting and 
new trends in society, ill tecli ii illogical deve- 
lopment nnd the rule in the state and of the 
place nf education and science in the process 
of evolution. Consequently, the perception 
which comes through is that of a static frame- 
work for what appear to ba arbitrarily 
selected priority areas, without presentation 
of the analysis or open admission of the 
indeed problematic nature of such short-cuts. 

Tho White 'Paper is, in Its own words, 
concerned with “ matters of scale, organiza- 
tion tuid cost rather than educational con- 
tent Consequently, it appears to adopt the 
priitciplo “more not different ” without due 
consideration nf tho fact that long-term phm- 
niug exercises, such as this, ns well ns having 
repercussions in other sectors, arc bound to 
produce changes in quality, in content mid 
ill standards. 

Thus, some of the main issues of educa- 
tional goals nml social purpose — Individual 
promotion versus selection ns functions of tlio 
age uf pupils, the organization nf scfinot* 
and nf educational content — huve been 
deliberately left nut of cons I derui ion. Thera 
seems to be u defensive sir atony behind this, 
exemplified by the absence of uuy comment 
w I ml soever mi the issue uf the coinm-chensiva 
SL’Iumls for the 12-16-18 year old: ir is, after 
all, surprising that a large-scale planning 
exercise of this nature should omit uuy refer- 
ence to wliat was perhaps the dominant 
educational issue of tlic lust decade and one 
which is hy no means extinct. Similarly ntis* 
sing is any discussion nf general education 
versus vocational training, of recurrent educa- 
tion <n life-long learning and of panic I pat ion, 

There is, in sum, no attempt ut n new 
identification and formulation of educational 
goals in a world where the traditional canons 
of knowledge, values, attitudes und skills are 
continually questioned. There are hints to 
the effect that this might not bo within tho 
proper realm of government activity. Oil 
die other hand, there is no doubt that the 
department has to be and in fact is concerned 
with quustions of content and goals (vide die 
nowqr of the DES In deciding the scale and 
kind of educational operations) and with 
optimising resource utilization. 

Insofar as the White Paper concentrates 
1 on the " educational service ” as provided for 


group. Underlying this belief there may also voriouB }ayers of pub || c administration right 


bo the classic notion that if intermediate goa s tQ the , ndividual community, unlver- 

are sensibly sorted out, ultimate goals trill an d_J,idced-sclioo!. 

take care of themselves. lt is obvious thnt A Framework for 

It is redundant to say that these ideas .con- Expansion of the “ British educational 
tain much wisdom. Nevertheless, a great serv ice M which is drafted by the Go^ verumout 


pffers an example of educational planning in varlety of p j ann j ng strategies exist that lie 

A^^mited^TTiS 8 bas^af least two between die passive absorption of the Zeit- ties Inherent in long-ranga forecasting testxu'mentBdbed’^an J liiadiT operatinnal“ for 
ticlpauon are l ” nlte “' , , , _ e . geist and the laying down of a master plan political priorities, but also of certain res- the active shaping of die educational service 

consequences. One is tnac in cer f or t i, e rebuilding of society. Planners may, ponsiblllties and weights that an independent and system, for the extension of the coverage 

oolicy is less likely to “ for example, take note of incongruencies be- bodj might have disregard ed— though even of this system, or for the diversification of 

fore less hkoly 10 bt wh ol t h eytedly «c«pt«. tw(n J , problem n,ul tho roccivoi , n fhat cose the price would be u loss In 'h. clie. octer end quality of tho provision, 
when the processes which lead up to it.. nn , fl « linin ri nn <. and structures cm nml validltv. however "neater” tiie Moreover, the role of the. educational 


sity, ana inucea bciioui. the White Paper is based disuvows any claim 

It is obvious thnt A Framework for to be " a synoptic review of the whole Held 
Expansion of the “ British educational of education ”. Though this document 
service” which is drafted by the Government explicitly adudts die interrelationship 
’ ” . nnt . n „\ v n f fhn nnrertaln- beciveen educational aod other social and 

must take account not only of the uncertai^ ec0lJomJc objectives, these are nowhere 

ties inherent In long-ranga toranscing j n5trumen j a jj set j an j made operational for 


wnen me practises ““ 1 .* educational assumptions and structures cm. realism and validity, however "neater Die - , ■ , nr rplar(iH t 1ht , 

ThT'second “d,. and prS«! once f to »ad »o deal with them. They may set forth, outcome might be from the point of vlow of 

nlu an nn he in a taken for from U,eir Passional poult of view, alter na- medtodological coherence and comprehensive- iy|rtl educational matters, such as the Secre- 

-stablished, may g0 on , ® live hypodieses for dealing with such prob- ness. tary of State for Scotland, the Department 

granted and hence escape theiegulai scrutiny ^ while lenving the ultimate choice, xi, e aim of the remarks which follow Is of Employment, the Civil Service Depart meat, 

needless to ssy, to political lenders nnd the not , then, to nvnluuto thn Whito PaDwsystc- of H«ul! “nodlS 

electorate. matically and completely by the rod of plan- Security. Instead, the “ educational service » 

In the United Kingdom, for exnmple, die nirig tlieory, nor to question Its status as a identified institutionally and couated with 


wanted and lienee escape i em s, even while leaving the ultimate choice, ainl of the remarks which follow Is 

whlcli may bq necessary for n pp P needless to say, to political leaders and the not ^ t h eUj t0 evaluate the White Paper sy sto- 
re alignment of policy. ‘ electorate. . matically and completely by the rod bf plan- 

This latter consequence is discernible in . ... ... . ...f. nnaolmn tin <lntlK S 


In the United Kingdom, for exnmple, die ning tlieory, nor to question its status as a 


A fundamental question for die present and teduilque. on the omissions rntlior tliu.i 
«ln.ctures, “3 eramlnaUop Is whether this kind of imnlyeh the merit,. We shell relate this te «he specie 

t=L£=LSST e , end weighing should have a piece In the cnditlons cre,.ed_by . » 


levelopmeut are largely foreclosed *, deter- 
mined, one infers, by historical circumstances, 
Jomographic irends, and changes in public 
itritudes. 

demographic trends and changes in educa- 
tional preference aro projected five or ten 
years ahead. General guidance Is taken from 
the educational comm unity's "consensus” on 
qood educational practice. A judgment about 
■ (lie Overall movement of opinion in the 
country nt large— for example, that policy 
- ihouid be skewed in favour of the diss draft- 
1 tagod—ls made, flnd the result of that 
judgment introduced as a premise for die 
’ .;'oian. . *. ■ 

J. Finally, thq' probable availability of 
' resources and funds' is canvassed. 

It lies ;bdyond' die province of, the authors 
V \t. the paper jo query basic goals or pew 
; itrejjtidbs in education, except, perhaps, I nso- 
.v hr i|s; they ; create compering claims on re- 
. J $htires Vop lead .tn financially unreasonable 


nurse i-v education may well create conflicts 
ufs-d-t'ix other departments and interests out- 
side the educational field. Tu contrast, the 


ns HU uvv- »i l9 f. prvMiderntioLi cuntnct or riogntive interests sincu nmio at 

procedure, concentrating. on the weaknesses qucstlous arise fiom lust mar amniuuuimu. the relevant deport monts appears tn be con- 
. — ■ • - • ■ : - '■ ■— cernod with the educational problems nf the 




6 In the White Paper there is no 
attempt at a new identification 
and formulation of educational 1 
goals in a world where the 
traditional capons of knowledge 
are continually questioned 5 



16-19 year old.' 

The White Fupcr is’n document addressed 
to lncol authorities and to the educational 
service. Further more. It is n document harked 
In terms nf resources liy the Prime Minister 
uiid tho Treasury. But it dorH not address 
itself to the funcllnn of education In its 
ictutinn te tasks - siich - ns vacnj'niial nr 
industrial irainlng. It seems surnrislng that 
licit] i nr Hie rapid expalriilnn nf resource nerds 
for educMtlftrt. in fbe 19G0s nor the specific 
problems of economic growth nnd social 
progress in the , United .Kingdom impelled 
tho Government br the* other deparrmmmrto 
develop an lutoereied, or at least coOrdinmcd. 
Bpprpoch to this vital choUpiige’ to industrial 
society.. j .. \ 
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Till-; TINGS HIGHER EDUCATION SUm.MIKNT 9.s. 7s 


THE TIMES HIGHER' EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.5.7S 
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6 Adult education does not seem to be considered » 
within the constituency of the DES 5 
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Lack of provision for the 1f>- 19 otic group 
ami the a caii cn lie /vocal Iona I clichoioniy 

Ii is siaiL-d in i he PAR dual incuts ibs»r the 
uim uf the sulcclinii of priority ■ire. is has 
lice n ** in include those | upturns} ihut re pro- 
m>iii choices of major import uncc which a n*. 
on a realistic assessment, open m ministers 
and which would produce significant itsiilis 
from the point uf view of resource . 1 1 In cat inn 
within lilt* review period 
One would have thought that prnv.siou fur 
ill • J(i- 1*1 age group, in view of its iucreu-sing 
tendency in stay mi into sonic form of fur- 
ilier edit rut inn, would have merited serious 
111 tout imi. Seciimi 12 uf the While I'uper, 
After Sellout mid IWiwiut, contains no dis- 
cussion of ifkvjiu plans, although ii does 
espri'ss, in a footnote, the expect a thin that 
the cdin niliimd service will pluv a maiur pan 
in ilu* new Training Op port tin hies Srheme 
(which is hviitg shifted from tlo* levy-gram 
system of some .IH-ndd indnsiiial L raining 
linarda, by sectors of the economy rather limn 
hy vncaiinmil fu tic lions. 10 a less influential 
I t-vy-g ram -exempt inn system ). 

Figures provided to us hy the DES slinw 
that in 1*172/.* the pinpoiiinu d the age 
gi oops receiving full-iintc nr part-lime critic a- 
lioit raii'ti'd from about f,t> per cent of the Hi 
>e. u-o Id.s 10 ahum .Ill per cent of die 19 year- 
olds. Of those who entered employ u»r ill in 
l‘J7.l ahimi half flic Ifi \e. 11 -olds amt a third 
of 1 he 17-vcur-uUls were receiving formal 
training nf one sun or until her. 

It is estiniaieil tliat of nil the 1 G-y ear-olds 
in 1973 half wen- receiving full iiine educa- 
tion and ahuiiL a <1 mirier some kind of furihcr 
education and/or training. Those pari icipal [on 
figures would decrease consider;! hi;. 1 for the 
age giuup 17-19. 

These figures .ire 'united here 10 show how 
significant the distance si ill is from the 
objective envisaged in the 1944 li ducat ton 
Act tv [lie It provided for some kind of com- 
pulsory education aud/or training for evert* 
young mull and woman up tn IS. 

The ri,c in (lie number of hirtiis up 10 * 
1U(>1 tv ill. in any case, mean a high propor- 
tion of 16-year-olds in the 1.980 school popula- 
tion, even If staying - 011 rates do nni go up- 
One can unt calculate wliat percentage nf 
this age group will be encouraged in go into 
iion-sciimd education. The sheer size of this 
group, assuming - p report innately Increasing 
imp or tan re and peaking in 19 KO, would lead 
one to srippoft that its needs should be 
considered in detail. 

In addition, the policies adopted, or 
assumed as continuing, for this group will in 
‘any case have a considerable impact on both r 
the sectors bracketing it— that Ts* secuudary . 
school and higher education, and the plans, 
for these . sectors are correspondingly, coil- ; 
thigem. • 1 * - 

' the end of the compulsory stage puts a 
. full, stop ,lo the education of most disud van- 
tage d children. Therefore, a whole-hearted 
queiMpi- to contribute to ilie. improvement of 
.This situation by educational services requires 
; considerable attention and resources to be 
: .'devoted in "the edticetioulil pros peas nf those 
, . tjihrt' leave (ull-iime >c!iuq 1 ut ibis age and 

■ enter the industrial sector where soniu voca- 
! ; tiomi1 training is provided, hut no compulsory 
; further education us is the case in ’ confine n- 
’Tdl’ sy steins tip'to lhe age of 1? 'or 19*. : * a . 

The dopnrUnehi-.«iitl tallowing its ■doliberu. . 
; tipns ’the .Cabinet, did apparently .consider 
.'the i uiem-loil ons b ipbc rive Q 11 education ijm] ; 
other wiclal aiith economic objectives*, ftii out- 
Uiieij' in ilia FARdocuiipqpty a* nolorovev- 
ridpiit T nip ay 1. 1 uce. the Ojjciuyftnt. uf nniy 

■ advanced' further cdticafinti from extensive 

. consldeiatinn within the; pluinting. process. 
Contribute* fu. the Impression "'nf ' the dupurt-' 
nieliul find geMrTiil education 1 pig sprciivc 
*• which li 11 ! )Vli he . Pa pul plan 11 1 ng ■ conveys.' - 

IV e understand from our i discussions in the 

United Kingdom that iho relative - disregard 

. far :thc Isiipe'df the 16-19 use. group seems n> 

have been p more or less uucoiisciotis'decl* 

1 $ion resulting from; the' ctiiicetunttiQO ' an. 
apparent policy, prfurilies w that time. .We. 
venture to suggest that this might he taken 
. at an Indication nf the risks or Jiniituiioiis of 
a “ closed '* pin rtii tug procedure. 

- flnrhig our discussions we were illso given 


and structures for iliis age group has recently 
licen initialed within the department. The 
quest inn, however, remains uf how any deci- 
sions which may result from this planning 
appraisal, and which will prnhuhly involve 
iiddiiinnii] expenditures, can lie implemented 
over die next JO years or so, considering that 
1 here is already a policy commitment 10 de- 
vote the considerable additional resources 
which have licen made available to the speci- 
fic hi'cks charted out in 1 lie White Paper. 

In faci, it is one uf t lie strougist features 
nf ilie Whiru Paper planning that decisions, 
mice various options within ihc selected areas 
have been carefully analysed and weighed, are 
hacked up hy ti commitment in meeting their 
cost implications. 

Tiie omission nf this area from the White 
Paper Is I lie mure significant since the choice 
nf some sectors and the exclusion of others 
can hardly Have been dircrily deduced from n 
very dear statement uf obj re lives which is 
contained in the PAH document. 

A policy designed to achieve iwn nf these 
objectives, “in develop powers of reasoning 
mid the capacity for udapiing in changing eir- 
c 11 nisi an ces ", a ml “ to provide .systematic 
guidance and help sn as in develop the power 
■if making informed choices ", iiiiim specify 
1 he content of the 11 initial " and “ universal” 
cducai imi nl children, us well as the age up 
to which it shall lie provided. How can such 
objectives he achieved wit limit reference to 
nr outside the tiniiexr of, industrial and voca- 
tional training ? 

It would also lie essential lo suggest struc- 
tural plans which will fncilimic the pre- 
scribed adaptability, thus trespassing ,m ihe 
self-imposed lestmiui on curricula and 
lircuching the cun&miini uf present depart- 
mental borderlines. I 11 other words, there 
would need to lie reci ignition uf the problems 
of rlie ticui.il nr pussihlc polyvalence of cdu- 
rarimi and training in terms uf the skills and 
knowledge, as well us the attitudes which 
bn ill shuuld be uhlu tn transmit in organised 
pedagugica i processes. 

“ liducatiumil service " as well as “ general 
L'ducaiiuii ” — in their purpose, method and 
criteria— should be understood nut institu- 
tionally but functional ly. Otherwise, one 
would be blocked front seeing horh of them 
as component phcis of one system to ** deve- 
lop the capacity fur adapting to changing 
circumstances”. 

■ One must, of caur.se, lie aware of the 


ediicat-inual leave and nf the selection of 
target groups in society as part of a strategy 
for the extension of editCHriuiidl supply to 
niiuurity groups, ami such like, are not dealt 
with. 

One answer tu iliis nmliiple qui-siion refers 
to ihc imfortiinaitfiy delayed Russell Report, 
another to the lack of funds. Rm ihe question 
appeal's nut tu have lieu 11 thought or as being 
nf particular relevance tu the ” constituency ” 
of the DES or us being sufficiently urgently 
pressed by groups in society. 

One may in ibis cuiitcxt alnu refer to the 
Open University. Its original aim was to 
provide an answer to the demands for adult 
education. As lias been the experience with 
institutions aimed at similar purposes in other 
countries, tin* ones iliat were most eager in 
grasp this chance were not the most strikingly 
underprivileged, hut the ones with relatively 
high educational achieve me ill already, such as 
late dropouts, or, indeed, former graduates ot 
higher education. 

We understand that in its second phase the 
Open University is pulling the emphasis 
on programmes designed for udiilts without 
prior experience which will increase even 
more the importance ul’ this uiiinue and admir- 
able vent lire also for the other countries 
facing si mil nr questions. In view of these 
coiislderminns ii is surprising to find no 
mention of the Open University in the White 
Paper. 

Binary higher education 
While in the case uf comprehensive schools 
the White Paper abstains from comment alto- 
gether. ii staler 1 lint die Government have "a 
contribution m make 10 the current debate 
about the objectives nf higher cducarion" 
(p .10). It is here that the paper is ulso quite 
outspoken on the system of units and credits 
us well as on ihc construction of university 
courses. 

The absence of any .statement on plan* fur 
the 16-19 ago group niukes -estimates of 
demand lor higher education more unreliable 
1 Jian they wuuld lie anyway. Admitting the 
need thai in any long-ierm pi mining exerc'se 
some provisio 11 . 1 l figures arc needed tn he set 
as targets if buildings and staff are tn he 
provided in time, it is none the less certain 
that such exercises should refrain, us far us 
possible, from plumping for exact figures 
and should instead CQiicciitmre tin delineat- 
ing the structure of fmiire developments. 

Tile proposed cutback from 835,000 higher 
education students by 1981 in Planning Paper 
No 2 to 750,000 in the White Paper (1) will 
take ojace entirely within the university sector 
which may creme problems .of selection and 
uf binary balance. 

This reduction, and the further reduction 
to 640,000 uunniiiiced in November 1974, was 



‘ The question remains whether 
society and, indeed, the economy 
can afford to stop 
educational concern for a large 
part of its youth at 16 * 



factual situatidn in which tills omission 
occurred : general education was. to be raised 
10 16, and there was .a. long and proven 
system of ladder r-ungs through vocational* 
professional diplomas and degrees from local, 
area or regional colleges right up to the 
'university— a system so “typically British” 
in its flexibility and ;em pi ricisof. which makes 
vlt hard to describe as a " systepi”. 

Traditional English trust in the integrative 


lion remains tvhethur In tun 4 days society add, 
indeed, iho economy can, afford. Lo stop' 
mducpiionnl enneevn for a -large phri'af its . 
youth at ihe age uf 16. / 

AdMIl educnUon " ■ . 


based on evidence of n less buoyant demand 
tor education than In the 1960s. But even the 
lower figure comfortably exceeds the Robbins 
Report’s projection (in 1963) of 596.000 places 
. irt 1981. ■ t *■ 

There appears hr this even Split in higher 
Qducutto tv. between dig university and the 
polytechnic sectors more of elegance 'and 
lormal. parity than of ratiqnol esiTmdtion qf 
soc al ftemahu. bf.of . long-tevnv pibiecrions for 
highly Quahfled- personnel ..in- the skate, / the 
ecqnbuiy and pdciety. *Jlie roiisons given to us 
, include tl yif apparent, coincidence of organic 
expansion estimates and wishes riii the side of 
existing universities- J 


The stated Directives 'uf the educiUloudl prn- 
cas$;;deurly Include to develop the attitude 
..tlm .edUcafion, is a lifelong process”. It fs 
^uouy .: dearly stated that the, pltuining 
'• behind the While Paper ‘‘ roters: only iuciden- 
iHlIy, to further edu^utioh below - the hither 


education le vel an ti not at all to adult; emica- 
i l™, 4 ? exclusion seflips 'ia- carry the 

• visk pL releCntmg. iiduU oducatioii. .to ,a Very 
.tnigor position -ip the!, overijll ! ediicitionnl 
MVuciure. .1 ' 

The' oduta tional ■ service! seems to lid !;jber-' 
ceivod : 4s consisting of certain instiiukfdns 
- offering full-time:. or pOrt-iitpe educatintia'l' 
. Lirnvisui A.; con^e'iMdiUlv. ; the- issues, of- 


Ihe White Paper is silent on the long-term 

perspective for the higher adneation imtitu- 
tionn under (he control of local authorities 1 
both iu tenps of status and competition with 
-Wter further education or cnmpulsory school 
0,1 ' the lssue ° f rlle 
of the : existing rate; Support grant 
system to local autiioi’u|e$. 

' ! The DES, however; seems to haye become 

will ultimately 

' resent higher odptariori systeu) 

a.ilirffaly siructirf^. but feels that 

1 ot)JV! r a\coDt| uued'.'iierio^ pf long-term pres fir- 

■ *ni®. univeraity.eocloPindretfrslfn he excluded 
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among Lhem its sacred uuiiinumy anil ** dh 
lance " from practical prohlems, while tfo 
polytechnics are considered as instrument, 
for conscious shaping of future higher educ* 
cion. 

This trend is backed hy the handling in the 
White Paper of the future of colleges d 
education. There is here in fuel u paradox ir • 
the general long-term pin lining perspective of 
the White Paper and the urgency with wind 
the transformation of the colleges of cduu 
tion, and their effective affiliation into tin 
binary system, is pressed. 

Local authorities were given an effeciin 
maximum of nine months 10 submit tbtli 
plans, which may appear lo he un unrealistic 
idly short space of time for such an imporlan 
structural inuiniian ; especially in the absence 
of an explicit background of ihe new institu 
tioiial structure against which to work. 

Innovation and research y 

As the White Paper approach is largeb 
restricted to quantitative projections and pro 
pnsals for resource allocation, and is basri 
on the existing institutional framework, it 
leaves little room for questions nf educations 
purpose, content or method. Department 
perspectives, the self-interpretation of. thi 
role of civil servnnrs as apolitical, nr in. any 
case neutral, servants of ihe suite, and iht 
views of the content of education as u matter 
for local self-government, that is for tcachen 
or locq£ authorities, seem to preclude ibt 
possibility of interpreting the rule of edutt 
tion ns an agent for innovation and social 
progress. 

These factors also seem to inhibit any wide 
spread interest in DES to foster research and 
experimentation for edmutionu! innovation 
beyond its indirect interest in these niatten 
through the mechanism of the Schools 
Council. 

Only in the cases of preprimary education 
n*’d higher education is there recognized 1 
(limited) necessity for research in educ» 
tinnal mailers. It appears thus to be leii 
entirely to the educational community and 
in the initiative of the local HUihoriiie 
whether or not they engage in these vita! 
questions. 

The record of the system -0 far and its 
capacity to innovate have been good, os » 
universally attested ; but the question firlsw 
whether ihe forces now at play are not such 
that in the not ton distant future the need 
may not be fell for stronger involvement 
from the centre In the more esoteric nutters 
of the educational process (including a wore 
pronounced view on the promotion versus Jte 
selection role of education.) similar to the 
one which exists In resource planning and 1 
allocation. 

Ttnproving the quality nf basic education'. . 
if there is one explicit overall priority which 
comes out In the policy enunciated in JIM- 
White Paper it is that which relates to ’ 
i) roving the quality of basic education. T-his 
is to he achieved by action in two main Ul ®^ 

— improved stuffing standards and teacher, 
training and un expanded provision 01 ,- 
fnci lilies for early childhood education. 1 Y ; ; 

On .both these areas the plans and tbf 
resources to be committed for their iniPr ^ 
mentation are ndmlrubly elaborated ^ 
planning documents we have seen. Accepts ■ 
the essentially political nature uf the “ eCS „, . 
to focus priority on these two areas. 
wish to limit our comments it* » few 1! D,UI . 
relating to nursery education. . ' ■ 

Though the . educational justification , 
the expansion of the nursery sector is co» 
sidered paramount, the measures proposea 1 - 

rliie Oi'oo fii’a lint ennn >ic cai-vin> llOTTO 




‘British planning is at a watershed. Its capacity 
to cope with new pressures is still to be seen’ 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY , 

The White Paper, as critically reviewed in 
this section, reflects an active bureaucracy, 
largely in the position to determine itself the 
framework and the nature of Its activity. 
Within this definition of its role, the orgam- | 
z a tion and articulation oE this bureaucracy 
are particularly effective, especially in diffus- 
ing the location of planning work within the 
sectors which carry substantive responsibility 
for the implementation of decisions. 

An effective network of communication 
has also bean established within these vari- 
ous sectors, though we were not In a position 
to assess whether this network adequately 
covers the needs of the sectors concerned 
with the content and methods of education, 
except insofar as the interests of these sectors 
are represented Ivy Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
located within the DES. 

The chief features of the bases for its 
policy formation seem to he characterized by 
attempts to : minimize the degree of con- 
troversial! ty in the plunning process and its 
results ; reduce possible alternatives lo 
mutters of choice of resource allocation ; 
limit the plunning process to those parts nf 
the educational services and functions strictly 
controlled by the DES ; exploit os fully as 
possible the "powers, prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities given to the DES under the 1944 
Education Act; understate as much as pos- 
sible the full role of the government 111 the 
determination of the future course of edu- 
cational policy and even minimize It ill the 
eyes of the general public. 

The preservation of this powerful position, 
by combining the task of coherent planning 
with defensive tactics, excluding an open 
planning process, public hearings pr, even, 
participation, seems to an outside observer 
as a mixture of strength and weakness. _ 
The stress laid on the “input” function 
of governmental policies, with matters of 
educationnl "output” left to others, and the 
emphasis on control rather than on identify- 
ing problems severely constricts the role 
which planning for education could play 
in the general social development of the 

country. 

Within this limitation. It should be recog- 
nised that one . of the great merits of the 
White Paper lies in its bold attempt to tackle 


the problem of the overall balance of resource I 
allocation as between the clnims of pre- 1 
primary, primary, secondary and tertiary 
education. . . , , 

One of the crucial issues hero is the rate 
at which staffing standards in schools should 
be improved, since teachers’ salaries repre- 
sent about half of all, and 70 per cent of 
recurrent, expenditure in education. Ill 
this, we believe there are important general 
lessons to be learnt by close study of the 
analysis of noeds — based on the triple objec- 
tive of improved in-service training, extend- 
ing teacher training to three years, and 
reducing the pupil/teaclier ratio to 18.5/1 
by 1981— which led to the precise targets 
laid down I 11 the White Paper. 

Final observations Rnd list of questions 
In the previous two sections we have en- 
deavoured, albeit at a level of genefality 
which we felt inevitable in an exercise of 
this kind, to portray die planning process 
operating within the DES, noth against the 
general background of national tradition nnu 
Institutions and in the specific context of 
one concrete end major example of its policy 
output, the 1972 While Paper. 

The effectiveness of the planning method 
is in fact to bo measured not hy sonie 
abstract a priori standard, but 111 relation 
to the concrete problems nnd pressures the 
planners fuce unil, increasingly, tho capacity 
oi planners tu anticipate and adjust to new 
problems in u rapidly changing society. 

From this point of view, this examination 
cunius at an apt moment. British > educational 
planning, like educational planning in most 
other OECD countries, is at a watershed. 
However considerable its demonstrated 
virtues, Its capacity to cope with gathering 
new pressures and problems Is still to ho 


The British economy has lagged 111 its 
development. To the extent that this Is due 
to educational inadequacies, for exuniple in 
the recruiting and training of workers and 
managers at the higher levels of skill, large 
changes of a fundamental structural kind 
will be needed. The question they raise Is 
whether plunning that is essentially acquies- 
cent in relation to dominant opinion is sum- 

dent • 

Ethnic and racial problems, and. what in 
the United Kingdom goes by the name of 
"community relations”, are increasing in 
severity iu the United Kingdom ns elsewhere. 
They pose particularly acute difficulties for 
education! Will planning methods based on 
informal consultative procedures and con- 


fidential dctcrniinaiiun of fact and attitude 1 
render these difficulties more nr less severe 7 ■ 

This is only one side of the broader social I 
strain which is be com 1 ng evident in England, 
as In other count rios, resulting from egali- 
tarian pressures within static or near static 
economies. The trend towards regionaliza- 
tion is one aspect of this strain, a trend which 
if it continues might lead to new configura- 
tions in the political limp of the British Isles 
to which the organization of education will 
have to respond. 

Yet a further sign of the strain is to lie 
seen in the current difficulties with the rates 
system which threatens to undermine the 
capacity of locul authorities to finance the 
educational services under their control. If 
thl 9 situation were to become aggravated, 
the implementation of social obfoctives in- 
cluding education is likely to require stronger 
intervention und support from central 
authority. . , , . , 

The DES might thus find It Increasingly 
difficult to preserve Its present position 01 
total detachment with regard to puroly pi’p- 
fessional educaiiomil matters, even within 
tho context of Its current responsibility for 
the oversight of standards und for value for 
money. It will lio 11 challenge to planning 
iiow tn reconcile the problem. 1 * arising from 
the need for such strengthening of central 
authority with traditional local autonomy 
seeti as cssontlttl lo the British way of life 
und politics. . ... 1 

The role of 1 cache is unions 111 the evolu- 
tion of educational practices at the primary 
and secondary levels is already considerable. 
It appears probable flint unions will become 
more and nmre involved la further and higher 
education as well. . , , 

Tho White I’uper recognizes that profes- 
sional opinion must he considered til tl»c 
1 development of ail educational policy, and 
» also suys— correctly in llie opinion of the 
1 examiners— that it cannot be Die sole deter* 
l minant of the final result, 
j Are the methods now employed lor can- 


vassing professional opinion adequate to the 
tusk of striking the proper balance 1 ' Do they 
penult the unions, educational officials at 
locul levels and the planners in the central 
government lo reach understandings not 
based on economic and politicol power plans ? 
Can methods better designed to achieve 
uiiders landings based on ncceptnnc 9 of com- 
mo a goals and constraints be envisaged ? 

At the very least, tliq nature of the 
problem of " alienated youth/’ needs analysis 
from the point of view of its susceptibility 


or otherwise to governmental remedy. Even 
with' respect to existing planning methods, 
hotter understanding is needed. 

Educational projections are currently being 
made in Britain based in part on recent shifts 
in the attitudes of the young towards remain- 
ing in the educational system. But without 
better knowledge of the causes of these 
attkudinul shifts it is not easy to know 
whether they presage n.new trend or ara 
mere " hiccups ” in existing ones. 

Another long-term problem whose exist- 
ence casts doubt on the viability of _ certain 
Inherited educational structures is that 
created by the emergent ” world of work . 
Tho need, for example, for the recurrent 
retraining of people is being met to some 
extent by industry and by the institutions 
for further education provided by public 
authority. . _ , 

But the recognition that recurrent retrain- 
ing has become a structural requirement or 
an advanced technological society raises 
questions as to the content and orientation 01 
primary and secondary education, whose 
function is different If a large proportion of 
those who receive such education will spend 
their Livos unlearning old skills and learning 

Moreover, the relation of the school lo 
other institutions, and activities in society 
needs also to be reviewed in a thn.u when 
altitudes towards both work and lew tiro 
u^pcar lo be undergoing substantial ntodlfica* 

l °What we said above, and In the earliest 
sections of tills report, lends us to one final 
sununaLlve observation «E the pluiiiuiiJC In. 
the White Paper : given the vagaries of 
quantitative projections (exemplified vet 
once more bv the recent school population 
forecasts, revised sharply downwards), we 
consider that an exercise of this nature, 
while inevitably Iniilt arouud Inures— ami 
we do not underestimate the need for quanti- 

■ tativc assessment if only as a basis for altering 
priorities in rite course of the Implementation 

■ of the plan— should lay greater emphasis on 
j the structural future of education ; that is, 
1 in kinds of development which will he 
t responsive to changes in the population, 111 
1 Rtuvhtg-on rules, and so on, but which will 
t be ’ essentially viable even 111 ilia face 01 
? such changes. 


Untying Gordian Knot 
of ‘problem’ students 


this area are not seen 11 s serving lia CT° .• 
defined educational ends. The Whitd.IrW^* - 
however, contains ho initiative for invoivnip- 
the whole range of agencies and ser* 1 *? • 

; whiph deni with this age group — even 
the need for such involvement isTugWigmr , 
in Circular No 2/73 which gives g ( .' . 
local educatlop authorities qn the iinplerne* 
ration of the policy measures. • ' 

There is the same constraint. . 

words, Imposed by departmental bf l ' r . 1 ‘' ; 
which. If It Upd beep possible to break. HJ'S" '• 
Have led to inter-dcpartmemal sharing QL‘‘. ; 
financial bui'den, which in itsqlf nugiit *i“ ■ 
given-more, impetus to genuine cggrUiiw«» [ 
of a practical nature which this field; > 
than any other perhaps, calls for. .' ■ „ i 

.. Wo lybuld also have liked 
more explicit references in the Whip : 

■as to positive plans of how effective 
■with the primary school aro to be estanusne** 
without Which the monitoring oE ti)C , . 

tiven'esfr- of nursery education is reaching ; 

several goals ”, on which research studies jm 
proposed,.. cahiiot be meaningfully 
/taken/.’ ' .* : /.‘l!"- 

• There are Other aspects of the problem--- ■ 
-such as the relations between part-time, pr •; r. 
;• Villon and the consequent need -for-tjie.-f* •%. 
.Inotiou of, part-time; jobs : for mothet's; ' 1 


Oh well for Mm whose will is 

strong TENNYSON, “Will.” 

Social workers used, to bo 
reminded about ■ a. saying when- 
ever they were tempted to use the 
term “ problem families tho 
individual families concerned may 
be a "problem” to the authorities 
but not necessarily to themselves. 
The university population being a 
microcosm, has similarly in its 
midst so often the so-called prob- 
lem” student. 

Jane, the daughter of parents 
who were both medical mis- 
sionaries iii India, was a first-year 
student wanting ostensibly to get a 
' degree in economics. Her pre-uni- 
versity education had been abroad 
and her results prior to selection 
hod been academically 

Indifferent— indeed at a later stage 
iu' the story a clinical psychologist 
assessed her IQ in. verbal reason- 
. ing as 115. , , . 

Father, who also entered the 
scene later, described hh doubter, 
'as being “too (lim for medicine— 
but then she could probably hel£ 

. the Third World as ; an economist . 
,‘an Interesting type of parental 
motivation. Jane nersolf was fat 
and jovial — ruddy faced • a *J“ 
‘ , ginger-naired, and what one might 
■ describe, as d “ jolly girl ■ 

Trouble started when . . .two 
l weeks after term commenced. Jane 
, came to thfi University Health Ser- 
vice ‘ and told one of the doctors 


imwm 
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- plications' of the Whlte Paper, provjsion*, ^ : 
the /under-; fives ^coU Id b#' illuinipating.to 
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vuiqv lw hiiM ” _ 

vice ' and told one of the doctors 
she wanted to be a missionary— or 
• an air-hostess, shd was not sure 
?. whlipb, but she did not want to be 
. ah.erapbmisL It; seemed reasonable 
. refer her to the, Chapjamcy. 

Later on/ she saw her tutor and 
.. CQWqmrticatod, her . dlsenantoured 
/ i feellngs’ with academe, so thug she 
; eventually landed in the office of 
. , met counsellor. She came back into 
■/. tho medical' Scene, when she said 
‘ ss* J " 


the psychiatrist and thence rhe 
clinical psychologist. ' 

Six weeks had passed and little, 
if any, academic work had been 
done by JanC— though a lot of so- 
called welfare work had been done 
by everyone else. Like 0 pin-ball 
she went from source of advice to 
source and in one day actually und 
appointments with tour different 
“helpers”— and no time to go to 
lectures— hardly surprisingly she 
began heretically to talk or giving 
it all up, and dropping out. 

She went to the parental homa 
in Eire in the Christmas vacation 
and when the family gathered 
together from their global activities 
she revealed her feelings to them, 
so they took her to another psy- 
chiatrist. This one, perhaps an 
Irish empiricist, administered a 
course of electro-convulsive 
therapy (therapy for what?), and 
Jane was much tamer after this— 
and much less jolly too. 

She actually, came back, did some 
work und passed (but only just) 
her examinations. The liroblcm.was 
solved. Had the ECT cured her 
depression? Or marie her toe the 
family line? A touch of the Tor- 

quemada perhaps. Nevertheless, 
everyone concerned seemed to.. 

breathe a sigh of relief. 

As Jane had found, there ore an 
ever-increasing number or welfare 
1 agencies within n university coni- 
» plex 'nowadays, medical, coupael- 
! lina. spiritual, vocational, financial 
1 and academic and the wandering 
r Iambs of the flock are left to 

3 choose between the open doors on 

? the corridor of help. ' 1 , 

B The "client" selects-or is sup- 
posed to, Cross referral is legion 

4 and who sends who to whom Is ihe 
j new dilemma of university hfe. It 
d is easv If you have a pain or » 
J rash, but what if your girl-friend 

: loves someone else ? 

d Religious doubts receive ^spitltval 



So much adrice, not all of It good 

view that you must be disturbed or 
unbalanced. Even the students hove 
started their own telephone Samar- 
itan service so that the lonely can 
talk to the insomnlous and the 
union, here, bps just elected Its 
first sabbatical welfare secretary. 

One can understand the reaction- 
ary elders of the senior common 
room muttering' about cold showers 
and running up mountains 05 tho 
now neglected cure-all 0 * dieir 
you(h- 

It must also be remembered that 
a roundabout of cpro so willingly 
made available to nil who 'wish to 
mount may occasionally, however, 
even have an effect an Its riders 
that is distinctly non-bonefiatd. 
Besides being tima-consuming for 
the student who is unable to take 
decisions for him . or herself, and 
thus porhaps at times only gervuin 
to delay tiift inevitable, may 
lead to the "problem” student 
becoming dependent on serving too 
many /masters.- Or worse it may 
provide a edebon that, is untimely 
ripped open by departure Into th« 
cruel world that awaits tltosb who 
. eventually graduate. . . 

There, few ifideed arp helpers, 

rn„ norlJItirfi. UnMrtrB Hnd - BU 


who offer sympathy and under- 
standing so readily of access as 
they ore to the undergraduates. 
The deep end of life awaits at the 
end of gestation in the academic 
womb. Sadly, and sometimes tragi- 
cally, there ara those' who Subse- 
quently drown, who have, not 
learnt to swim by die time their 
. undergraduate apprenticeship is 
over. 

It Is Ufa that tho young arc 
being prepared for in ft university, 
a qualification that b I ® r „ nl tiS 
nebulous and Jess easily definable 


than ft ” good ” degree or , a course 
of study completed In a set time. 
, The problem student therefore must 


always, bo seen ns someone not 
necpsarily to bs inouldau nnd not 
necessarily to be madd, 14 conform. 
Indeed as someone who mfty not 
hftve a problonfl except that, which 
Is created for them, by ihe lnstnu- 
- tion itself. ; , . 

Liaison, between the various 
sources df help .about those who 
■ present it Is thus the rest problem 
rmd the case conference hfis cor- 
tainly' much m.'rBcommeqd .it— - 
excep t for the d if riculty ; I n assem- 
bling all coiKcriipd ar Ono given 


OlU.ll 

What ive miss in this respect h llie use 
of greater during In the delineation of new 
paths of learning nnd of new institutional aud 
administrative developments which would 
allow education to respond and at. the same 
time contribute to changes in society^ 

V- costly, and, by the time they are 

- produced anil circulated, out oE 
i date with regard to the latest news 
!{ of developments in the saga of the 
problem Btudent The internal tele- 
phone is the best, but perhaps ti 
compromise is better where themes 
rather than individuals ftre talked 
about regularly with all concerned, 
and there la ft way- this can bo 
done. 

Two years ago in Reading tits 
" welfare group ”, sprang into exis- 
tence. Meetings, once a term, have 
been hold with a different lunch- 
time host on each occasion, and tha 
tradition of the hast taking the 
Informal chair and leading the dis- 
cussion has been established* 
Time spent in so-called welfare 
work may be rewarded with suc- 
cess, by whatever criteria may be 
chosen to measure it— thus for 
some individuals success can be 
withdrawal from a system they un- 
willingly became entramellea . In, 
for others it may be a change ol 
course, a different career, or 
d under- merely moving Into stall- The 
access as criteria change constantly for the 
zraduntes. very reason that they are those of . 
its at the the individual student, so judgmatic 
academic should not always be too rashly 
nos tragi- mftdo from the myopia of the insti- 
I 10 Subsp- tut ion. . . 

There are Inevitably two equally 
SR* |5 attractive philosophies concerning 
M| tip 18 ihe whole subject. One js that tho . 

. institution should accept ■ total 
ouilg arc responsibility for a selected Indl- 
university, vidutil’s academic success, -and the 
far more 0 |hor that an Individual should be 
dciDiabie free ' to choose whether or not to 
f..a course belong to rhe institution thoy.liavo . 
«et time. jp| (l ^ a 

ftone^uot Together they may offer a Gor- 
ynnd not dlen Knot that can arrest the : 

! conform, development of the vulnerable few. 

, mav not '* Problem ” . students • are thus ; 

hut wlildi titose ivho idannot iqake up. tlieir 
ho instiS- minds, when everyone waWti; them 
qo msuiu, ^ ud thD problems stem Inev- 
itably— as they always will do— 
h var»P«s | rom those ivt6 dichotomous plulo* 
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^exanderGnnn. 

: Or ;GirjiM "is.'wiedical officer o£. ; 

u «« JiMii .'rr,> fiinrrlli'' ■ I "• .i .. 
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Dr Miller’s letter reopens 
the wounds of four 
years’ conflict at PNL 

Tin- PrilviirN u:. »i \'r.i ill I .i.iicli in ji rn v< >1. i 1 1 1 - miiIi a .1 nnj: .iil\a \i' it 
I * 1 mvuimI mu< f.'.'ivi* -<111111 rr >i‘. "Jin- i<,ini rci, in.ikc m-petl 

1*1 su iitiny 1 ' v iin inn: 1 nt ■; »l_v r , v g-n e: run-. in *' cun* iilci ilur m«ii- 
II us K.ivi-i inn-. full. iin im. .»• i: p tin ;!iu- nU-cIi ilx-v liiil ,u ,t 

linn 1.1 s> 1 mi.: ii,i . 1 ><( i.ici hi’.". mi April .’I A m.i jnriiy 

inquiry min 1 ■ tin 1 1 r>f liit ”l iln.Mi i. Ikcl njtiiii 1 liuir t 'i.i'rmun, 

iliroc.ni] . Mr Ti.-)i.-iife Miller. Hr lVullu Rn.s in jn..;cl tile 

1 !ji- nolyur.'nnr r. . 114 : 1:11 nan by dirviinr. Me.uuvliile .1 mcetiim of 
mil: riH'i rev when mily ill rut* wick*- I lie run her mid higher c tin cm inn 
iiy.u ii -c tilled in be heading fur .1 ■mhciunnjii't.-i' nf ihv ILF. A uffciallv 
j't'i'inil nl 1 , din. Mia inn fill'd jim- Hiuk the linr iIi.h it i\.is .1 mauer 
po%.i].s mu in ,u , iiImui ic sirucNii't lunl fur lilt gnYL'i’iinrs. 

I,cu j' '"i.illy .i.-tHTil, _ u iiioeler.iic M 1 u.l 1 noiv hinges on tin.* I'm-oiisic 

MiiiJi-ntA mi fxi-uiiHv 3i.nl lit'oii skill a f i) r Ui lv » S ni lino nut ilic 

ci ret i'll jut iit.vi usH' anti ihfcli.il- rulvii'i- hi-iii)i iin mvii ui iiim fr run all 
Irniio III cuilv 1 lie 1 iifl lilt; Ctuiili'il for sides, lie decided line in act on dm 
.\«i 1 i"iiii .Ac.itk'iiur Av.-ui iK nf PNL'.s governors' vole. Inn refer 1 lie mat ter 
•rf ^ lll< 1 . * 4 ' v 11 *."*■’ inueiht'i . • in the sper in] uiL'ctiiifl in .lime, and 
lilt-. I '.'.a l ill n i*f |t uvor unis ami in die weeks till then is Lmain 10 
statl in 1 be ti.si ovi'iy nt ilie leiu-i lie h>u 1 ied by pdriisuns. 

'L 'V i'! illi : r ‘I 1 'I'v (invei u- The governors are die main pru- 
ni l. 11 1,1 lull V i , l,l ' ! * l,,,lXL ' vt?l - rngmiisis for 1 hey have in decide in 

a. V .. 1 « lxl *»»! l»»« .! line— or if pressure from 

lh ? I't^ytt-uUsnc in Mr Graham Parkfiani, president nf 
jt I .ni y inue si^a n. die si uden is union, is successful — 

1 ei lor .ill ihe al. 11 111 s and excur- ivhedicr to ire .11 Mr Miller's action 
siiiiis .sin r mi 11 th r ig tin* «u\ei nurs* on its merits nr to link it with pre- 
. i.M* Mr aliJler, acadi-- viims instances of his acting without 

1111 c lire MINI, goes on. A highly niiyapnaiem rcguid fur the govern- 
pnic-ed adinniiNti ,itor fl sew here win- Inn body, 
drred if tin- |u*rsi.iuliiy of a poly- M,„ 1V ' people see die 
tetliinc duvet ci r had much bearing l roubles in hiMii.y — 1 

" r '»aniag, ? " f M»u tl if fere 

*'£ ‘V 1 “Vi 1 ,,rt, ll “! i,rkt : 1 111 ihe fur ilia linn nf PI 

jVAjj Un * K 7 r Jr ' -‘ ,u nailcrn of s.micni 
Mill e people were alnmsi as Hied j|| tlWBt | |, v their 

l ? j] uy Y rv ° f w6i * h ' 'various acini' 

' L . mil ices. The rein tinnsld 

0 .YS ?*■ '" V'"vc.!t.ied l]ie direr tnr and die husin 
Iii-Lmy ot INI. an* well knmvn. In denartmeni li-it fm-mpH •. 

JuneJ J/-I a joint advisory commii- backdrop to events sin'ci 
tee «f ihe polytechnic and the Inner x . ■ J ‘ S s,n "' 

I 'induji lulu cation Authority re- M ,.i P 1 1 , Llll '* f emerRiii 
pnrled Lh.it the I'Oinpiiiitri' e'y l.,r,-e MJ oF S™"* 
minther of sindems mi die iicademic u,lir a S tlon ^ 

board had to lie cut. Hr.ivc eiiou«li mi its mvn 

This coininiiine was set up in Nov > n ?. dismisjal dirmyli nm 
fin her 1*17.4 foil. mini' a oitkil ap- Mr* Mmret S .11 

praisal nf PNL by the CNAA. Now chan man of die ATT! co 
die CM A A is visLiiujj ug.iiii m check Myi"H 

■md its main liispectin.'i is plniined must lie thorough 

barely four days afier the special L " n,J,n[l1 adequate number 
governors’ meeting In decide mi die , ,r ' s ""likely that Dr R 
inquiry into Mr Miller 1 * flciiuiu mi he vc,,p d oui by his fellow 
.Fhiu* 9. even if lie took a soft li 

November mid December 197-1 saw ,,,< l ,l > |, . v For he is one nf tl 
n series nf meetings disrupted l»y Iecs °f >l>c ILKA who 
students protesting over rule ill their most cohesive group w 
repre.sciituiion and biller compkiimi Sovorning body. A few 
by SLCliam of the staff d limit the moieuver, die lending “i 
form ami coircl 11 sinus of the joint n , ,ai . 1 ” among die govei 
cninmiuee. lint 1 lie machine' v «if tQ h'ii Tire, left for anotl 
accepting its report ground on. 'The Dr Foss has been coma 
governors accepied it; Mr Miller "umber of polytechnic 
welcomed il and over Cliri^i mas ii m’fiuing on Mr Miller's b« 
passed to.ILEA and die Dcp>ii Himni “* r Miller Iiimself saitt 1 
of Educalioi] and Science which has *hat lie had received sever 
to approve any change in the ait .thetic messages from colli 
ides of association. the Committee of Director 

In January and PebruiiY this jeai technics. Some member* 
various objectors in the proposed ■ consider Dr Ross “ impresi 
changes in the academic st rue Lure Although the ILEA pa\ 
lasC chance to lobby the ""lyicchnic, manors are co 
- ES * -The members of the Assoc in- "y the fact that Mr Mi) 
lion or Tuachci's in Technical Insti- jjact is with die board oft 
tutions scored. a political success in There are reports that ol 
persuading the ILEA and the j’oiiit' the ILEA have considered 
committee to accent a reduction in ated settlement with Mi- 
llie number of staff on die academic ' »« were to leave before t 
7 ,ar 9 » a corresponding reduc ?* «« contract in seven ye 
lion 111 the directorates ” reu resen- . . (t is almost certain that M 
tutlyes. I 11 a letter dated February outrldit dismissal would 
IS. Mr Miller wrote to the DES. longed and invotod the. 
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Many people see the rout «f tlu* 

l rdiililu-s in It isi my — lliu rocky 

iiKiniage uf twii diffureui colleges 
nt tlie I'liriiiHiinn nf I'NL, and a 
pailem of smdein disruption 

.il lu ivud by their preponderant 

weight in various academic cam- 
mil Lees, The relationship between 


§m 

- 


ul 11 1,11 *' 

So nenr but yel so fni‘-->Darlington College of Tech nology (centre bottom), Darlington Colleee ol 

Ed umt ton (centre top), and Queen Elizabeth sixth-form college (top right). 


lug hoily. i‘K"t 

irnuiiks 1,1 hi ,,t h^spiry— the r "rocky ^ e i ectet I 11 s poly site, it may now lose its teacher training . . . 

niiiri iagr uf r lYi) diffL-i-L-iii ciiileaes V *■ n ^ m _ 


mil lees. I lie relationship between towns Hint lias suffered a loss in 

the director and the business studies higher education provision since 
department lias formed a chequered j|*c mad scramble for expansion 
backdrop to events since 1972. began over a decade ago. 

A picture is emerging of the * ts . n, °dcrn college of technology 
majority oF staff considering this lost its chance to become a regional 
partial In r action of Mr Miller’s not cemre ' n [ bc 1960s and when ihe 
grave enough on its mvn m just if*. new 1‘eesside I’olvtechnic whs 


- " 'J **■«/ nvi*y IV.OC 113 IUIUICI 11 (II MI 1 1^ . . . 

Should Darlington lose out again ? 

T? bL ’ 01, eof the few The lynch-pi.i of the academic Tl.« h,„ 

towns iliac lias .suffered a loss in 


, '.ojniK Li.ni any - . * kiyvh « 

inquiry must be thoroughgoing and , e,)l leve " ,e town s vuluntary col- 
enmain adequate numbers of staff ! ege education, founded in 1872, 
. ^ is unlikely that Dr Ross would !L faeeri . 7l th c : lnsur *. , 1978 a » d 


, 't is kcly that Dr Ross would * 71 ? i : lnsur « ?" , 1978 a,,d 

be veiled out by his fellow governors r * . " J? l M° urmg Middieton St 
even if be , 00 k a sof L line 0 ., tU< Sf” BC .? ,ge ’ PP^d in 1968, is 
anquirjp for h e is one nf the Hiinoin ■ ^ 10 ,os . e . lts . mure teacher 
«ecs of the ILEA who fori!! ihe Sff 1 ?.* P™**™ .if ii is merged 


a soil nne on the m, n ,7 i- ’ ^ 

inquiry for be is one of the Hiinoin ■ ^ 10 los . e . '« enure teacher 
iecs of the ILEA who foffX SB? 1 ?,* "W - if il is mer S ed 
most cohesive group within the Wl ? h ** , f noiyteciinic. 
governing body. A few davs a«o - - e lvr ? colleges are the latest 
moreover, die lending “ a 11 tf- Milter >' ,c 5 ll J l * °f tlie halving of teacher 
man” among ,|,e governors ' d! ,ra ‘ n '"a places, which is leading to 
Colin Tire, left for SliorliSr job. * ava ^ iu ,he Q,lcc 

Dr Ross has been contacted hv a P'ovidetl Nor them region- of 


man ” among 1 lie governors Di ,ra,n ,lg Pj ace . s » which is leading to 
Colin Tire. left for SnmliSi job * avag ? ^d-ictiuns in the once well- 
Dr Ross has been contacted by a Rpu'jVw N °uf \ ern re ei° n ' of 
"umber of polytechnic diiectors Br fc ' sce tabIe >* , , 

on Mr Miller’s behalf, and aS^SSl ,R 1 ?I j , lhere were 
Mr Miller lumself said this week paces Provided in 15 sepa- 

ibat lie had received several sviuna rate Ct?nt c les ' by 1981 . if the Depart- 
thenc messages from colleagues on « enl of Education and Science 
the Committee of Directors of Polv !!* ur S *»re Implemented, there will 
technics. Some members of staff v °" y 4 > 5a0 places in eight or 
co " K . l i er % R ° ss *■ impressionable - • u 1 U5, ce,Uras ' 

Although the ILEA pays for the region as defined by the 

polytechnic, matters are complicated D , S ’ !™l be left with three main 
py the fact that Mr Miller’s con* Polytechnic centres af education 
tract is with die board of governors although none will have many 
£ ,e S„ a re«Pom that officials of rao,e ( t l ,an GOO students with die 
have considered a negotl- "®“ninj| students attending 
ated settlement with Mr Miller If courses m diversified liberal arts 
L' e were to leave before die expiry c ? * eges .- The largest concentration 
ii ,n , seven years’ dme. “ ^ eQc t er gaining places will be 

"F 1 ?- 1 ! 1 that Mr MJUer’s at «orthumfa e r 1 and CoUege of Edu- 
ou trig] it dismissal would be- chal- cation . Pouteland. 


Tlie lynch-pin of die academic 
argument is the college's develop- 
ment of nursery education which 
up pears to be one of the most 
advanced in the Nordiern region. 

The college estimates that about 
120 students of the 435 in die col- 
lege are taking initial or in-service 
nursery education courses. 

Students have a wide choice of 
school to train as nursery teachers 
since of the 1,565 full-time equiva- 
lent nursery places for children in 
Durham, a total of 595 (38 per 
cent) are in Durlingtoii mid 130 in 
'te' 8 , "pouring Coundon and Newton 
Aycuffe. During tlie next school 
year another 200 places will be 
provided in the Darlington and 
Bishop Auckland areas. 

The college estimates tliai its 
good communications bv bus from 
Richmond and . Sivaledale and its 
tram services to Teesside mid Dur- 
nam, could allow nursery education 
to expand to about 250 places. 

f ecoi1 «J major argument in 
the colleges case is the develop- 
JJjJK of a neighbourhood campus 

which could be used at a latur date 
to expand higher education in the 
Darlington area. 

co / le f® ■* adjacent to both 
?M». t0w1 ! 8 Quwn . Elizabeth sixth- 
foim college and the Darlington 
Cullege of Technology. 


DES Northern Region 

Area/college CWi) nosYi 

Northumberland K * (198l) 
Alnwick un uir 


If. . w LUC UUJ, 

nutiunoa additional', changes he 
would like to see and it. was tliis 

aft ion rhnr cti.-rarl tka i.i M » ...i. 


lee to couiplqiu and governors in 
argue for bis suspension. Wheren 
Mr Miller was a party cn joint com 
nmtfje and Rover norsf previous ded 
sions, the ATTI was not . and it wh« 
f eln that his action .was “ Krussh 
‘ mipi^oper 

. Four events. 11F nm e have taken 
place -recently- . 'Mr Miller wrote n» 
wftHdrrttv hls-Fch runt y louer on the 
'grounds that he had no intention nf 


nf Lir Z 10 Derore tee expii-v ine concentration 

of his contract in seven years’ time. of tender training places will be m^ih. C .» ° 8 1 
m.5i2 "f 1 ? 1 ! 1 Mr Miller’s “ Worth umber lantf CoUege of Edu- Kk 

outrlgjit dismissal would be- chal. caUpo. Poutelaud. . vcic 

the - ILEA in The traditional centres nF higher Not thumbp, land 

■ ] ^S^SS3S‘ r u v Newcastle and C N,,rtL ffiies 

:„._ n _5r_ , m pmb fit's of the poly tech- ‘ iam wMI Jose die least number of 


ni.LT 

0974) <1981) 



■n .,1 ■ — v" ■ . , , ■ — « .lsnwoiw ana unr- lol 

••n!r*f n Sr F*® n, b«s of ihe polytecli- liam wW lose die least number of 
are still hoping places thus strengthening the oeo- 
whQ L e affair will somehow graphical unbalance of higher ed u . 
hlow over and the governors decide cation provision. Newcastle 

further "■ffiel* i? e , ,uatt 1 er _ n J lie r , urban centres of Sunderland St Mary’s 

anveranrs fr 1 lol)by,n K lI| e Cleveland will also retain a - Newcastle 

?iSrntt' rhey .^ re . not s - 116 St8k ? 1,1 teache, ' training with the Northern Counties' _ 

. , ?• 1,1 a * n icductioils in teacher Sunderland 1 

David Walker 

th TuJ i h educntion ; pl^cqs'. . , .. qedc/St H lid’s 


lf "'^ ■ 7 “’/ y. *y con msieti case 


Simderlqud ’• 
Siinderlaud cullege 
.and pulytcohnlc. 
DUcItam 


0 red s-^ " 'Vh a ,, 0 r Q !!j ltiU 'f y I pu 1 ^ tc d Cleveland : s'M /V 
fllonk fuw Sfintm rt ° f i . Teesside,. \-y : 

a one hdv 8 G.OOO people, wH !o the : ’ r 

hiniorldotf -of- South OtirhunV mid 
SSf J|* J Vkirksilrw ' bus lnore' tliun Middleton St Ceiirg 
250,000 people; * . 'i . NtarUi VbrkM,frc .- 

.. The c^lleKo lias nuM^i s*- • 


vwwiviiiii • -r. ' 

.Mr . Alan ' Earl. ' jjie head 

■so. 
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:nil 
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The three insiitutions alreadj 
have close links on an inf omul 
basis. It' the voluntary college wai 
closed it seems likely that..thf 
premises would have to be sold 
and because of economic coo 
straints demanded by the Cfptrii} 
Commissioners, lost io education. 

Mr Earl explained that it w» 
unlikely that the British add 
Foreign Schools Society could ust 
thecollege for any other purpose. 

Mr Earl’s oilier contention l» 
that although a number of course 
could be developed with the col 
lege n f technology, it would noi 
require a large umount of expend 
hure. 

Facilities are already avallablf 
and the joint development ol 
courses could gradually be Intro 
duced over five or more "years. 

The Department of Educatlor 
and Science's arguments for the 
closure of the college buve beer 
mainly concerned with the demand 
for higher education in the Dar) 
ington area and the academic 
standards of the college. 

Originally, however, the deport 
meat supported tlie college's casr 
For developing its links with Dar| 
ington Cullege of Technology. 

A loiter from the DES of May 2f 
last year said ; " we see consider 
able 1 advantage -in n link lietwear 
Darlington colleges nf technoJogi 

?i ,ld -i M. UCHtl 9 n since it would giv' 
flexibility in the provision : o' 
places for teacher education am 
create the best conditions for tbi. 
grnduu] development of other 
advanced coursos.” 

U W r . B *r I said Ihai the collegi 
noli eyes 1 that the case for a. link'd* 
a neighhoiirlinod education can»p« ! 
still siond. The , ncudcinic stand 
ai ds of the college, if measured or 
a two A level entry standards, wen 
below the national -average but'thif 
was accounted for by the emphasii 
on nursorv education. He rejected 
the case that there wits no demand 
tor Ingher education in the Dare 
mgLoii area. ' - 

Figures show tliat the- ' tola' 
*' ^ <,r * tbe Darlington area, i * 1 
1973 were 18,6 per cent of. the 
populadon which is below,, the 
national average of 20,7. 

However, DnM i ug to it flgu r.Cs ai'e 
p : fl} 8 - average for the North 
^ as i and only Nbrthuntber 

f^ure^ 21 ’’^ la.' above the Parllhgfp . 0 

u„?i^ e i; , c°JIego*iy cQnteiitlbn h 
bpeked by .the sixth form college 
which, shows ' that out of 200 stir 
dents in the .upper sixth,, a total of 
applying for. university 
trna year, aim there were 31 b# 
applications and 32 appJi- 
ceUtSn^ to colleges of, education. ■ 
jFcrhaps, „ howoter, tlie- college;) 
^tiqngost case court) be. tliat :, acces?, 
to teacnal’; Lralnitig; Education could 
bg ^ restricted in.tlie reorgmifcatipi' 

betailCP rtf - IK ^«1 _T Jjpei -:.T 
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The British Academy is an unasha- 
medly elitist institution. Born in 
the twentieth century but redolent 
of the eighteenth, it is a spangled 
assembly of the great natnes of 
British scholarship in thB humani- 
ties. 


readily yielded to the temptation to 
form academies which would crys- 
tallize either artistic or literary 
standards. 


The academy is the guardian of 
the learned societies, the succour 
of archaeologists, historians and 
classicists, the promoter of intellec- 
tual events and symposia. It is the 
embodiment of standards in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

Lord Robbins, a former presi- 
dent, said : “ The academy are the 
experts ; they cun provide, at com- 
paratively short notice, represent- 
ative aspects of the expertise of 
learning in this country.” 

The grand leather bound volume 
In the secretary's office in the aca- 
demy's modest suite of offices in 
Burlington House in Piccadilly con- 
tains, for example, most of the 
loading names of modern British 
history — Trevor-Roper, Taylor, 

Plumb, Elton, Butterfield— and of 
British philosophy — Ayer. Hamp- 
shire. Hart, Popper, Williams and 
Wollheim. To lie a member of the 
350 is a signal academic honour. 

The academy is financed by the 
state, although its annual grant of 
£700,000 is paltry compared with 
the vast sums spent on higher edu- 
cation. With this sum It undertakes 
a full programme of organizing 


Yet in a closeknit field like clas- 
sics there arc pressures to secure 
election. The title nf fellow of the 
British Academy matters much to 
historians, too. Social scientists, 
however, uccordi ng to a leading 
economists, did not really care. 

Critics of the academy point out 
evidence of the bias in the fellow- 
ship towards traditional academic 
areas. " Modern ” academic areas 
like linguistics or comparative 
literature or sociology have few 
representatives and they conclude 
there must be an electoral conspir- 
acy. Election, one man commented, 
was no more than common room 
gossip writ large. 

Such a charge is hotly denied by 
the fellows. Soundings about a 
man’s repmatinn nre taken at humc 
mid nhniud before “ papers are 
taken nut” for his candidature. In 
recent years the council, secretary 
and fellowship standing committee 
have taken an increasingly active 
role In looking after the Interests 
of newer areas. 

Despite the noncliulance affected 


by some fellows, membership of 
the club is a, great prize. At the 
academy's annua I dinner In 1970 
Sir Edward (later Lord) Boyle put 
his finger on the memorial 
nature of the recognition conferred 
by the academy when he said : 
“Your own obituary notices are 
the best record of our national 
scholarship and learning”. 

The list of feliows bears this out. 
Among the decensed is a proces- 
sion of holders of the Order of 
Merit : Fisher, Gilbert Murray, G. 
E. Moore, Frazer, Bryce, Mackail, 
Whitehead. It constitutes a cata- 
logue of British twentieth century 
intellect : Tawney, Maitland. 

Beveridge, Keynes. 


knowledge and sustaining schol- 
arship. However unsure they may 
be about its snobbish aspects, lead- 


be about its snobbish aspects, lead- 
ing academics in the humanities 
are unanimous that if the Royal 
Society had not created the 
academy 74 years ago. it would 
have had to be created afresh, if 
only to carry out its programme of 
grants. 

But curiously, one of the most 
striking attitudes of many fellows 
is diffidence. A Cambridge anthro- 
pologist said he had gladly con- 
tributed towards the cost of the 
ceremonial sword of a French col- 
league elected to the College de 


Prance, but he was humourously 
sceptical about his membership of 
the academy. All the flummery was 
somehow un-British. 

Traces of this attitude show even 
among members of the academy’s 
council. Mr Stuart Hampshire, 
warden of Wadham Collge, Oxford, 
said that the academy’s work in 
giving grants -and protecting sdiol- 


At the very least academy repre- 
sents a means of distinction for 
those increasingly few academics 
who are not university men, who 
have refused to go for chairs and 
committee chairmanships, who 
have spent their academic lives in 
libraries or on archaeological digs 
The academy is an alternative 
source of prestige for the tradi- 
tional university virtues of schol- 
arship and intellectual originality- 
It is, for instance, a fascinating 
exercise to ask how many vice- 
chancellors are fellows pf the 
academy. 


— — 

arship was by far more important 
then anv nrestiee it conferred. 


than any prestige it conferred. 

Many of the Oxford and 
Cambridge academics, who form 
the bulk of the fellowship, said the 
academy mattered much less ■ than 
the Royal Society. The title of Fel- 
low of the Royal Society was the 
ultimate accolade for the working 
scientist. _ . * 

The head of an Oxford college 
quoted the maxim that to be a 
fellow of the Royal Society was 
lothing, but not to be a fellow was 
-errlble. He .wondered whether this 


applied to the academy. 

Perhaps the diffidence of many 
fellows is just British reticence. In 


1927 Lord Birkenhead told a com- 
.nemorative dinner of the academy 
:hat the British as a 1 people had not 
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nf real scholarship changes It will 
be shown in tlio academy, but it 
jins to be sure that somebody hold- 
ing, say, n chair of accountancy nr 
whatever comes up to the mark. 

‘“The sole criterion of fellowship 
is contribution to scholarship It 
does not mutter if a chap is a first 
class teacher or happens to huld a 


particular academic position. It nil 
hinges on his performance as a 


hinges on his performance as a 
scholar. Once you go away from 
that, you are on a slippery slope.” 

_ Professor Eric Turner uf Univer- 
sity College London, a fellow and 
president of the IiiLeniationul 
Union of Academies, said the key 
to the academy’s success was its 
adaptability. It had been flexible 
enough to expand and take 011 new 
functions through the years. 

The BA started off with 100 fel- 
lows. Last year its constitution wus 
amended to allow 350 fellows plus 
senior fellows over tlio age of 72 
who can not hold office. In 1934 the 
then president. Dr J. W. Muckail, 
spoke uf 1 lie difficulty posed by a 
limitation 011 numbers because of 
the nutural tendency to give weight 
to the claims of seniority yet still 
electing scholars while in llic 
maturity of their powers. 

A key decade in the academy’s 
history was the 1950s and the work 
of its president, Sir Maurice Bowra, 


from 1958 to 1962 and its secretary, 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, from 1949- 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler, from 1949- 
1968. Together they persuaded the 
Government to let the ucademy be- 
come an agency for the transmission 
of funds to the humanities. 

Until then the academy was 
largely decorative. It was formed at 


the behest of the Royal Society in 
1901 largely to fulfil Intern ati on si 


1901 largely to fulfil International 
obligations which the scientists did 
not feel competent to handle. 

The shadow of the Royal Society 
has hung over the BA for many 
years. Sir Jolui Clapham, president 
of the academy, said in 1943 : 
‘‘ The BA is an infant compared 
with the Royal Society, barely 40 
years old. But it represents the 
whole field of learning outside the 
laturol sciences, from archaeology 
to economics." 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler is general- 
ly credited with giving the BA a 
role apart from its function as an 
exclusive club for scholars. 
Wheeler is an almost legendary 
Eigure: a television personality in 
the 195Qs, a propagandist on behalf 
of causes like protecting the tern 


piss of Abu Simbcl in Egypt as 
well as the country’s best-known 


A body devoted to preservation 
of standards through time runs a 
risk of ossifying aiid upholding .tra- 
dition . for Its own sake. Other 
national academies have become 
the preserve oF lexicographers and 
belle-let trists. But the academy, 
according to its secretary. Dr 
Neville Williams, has managed to 
adapt. 

New subjects have made - their 
appearance. Oyer die year the 
number of members of the 


academy has expanded allowing 
new disciplines to be represented. 


Dr Williams said: "It die range 
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Sir Morlimer Wheeler, secretary of the British Academy 1949-1968, 


for research, excluded the social 
sciences as they involved a " wider 
government interest". 

From that arrangement the Soc- 
ial Science Research Council Later 
emerged, producing what some aca- 
demics hold is the anomaly of soc- 
ial scientists getting their funds 
from a government agency but 
looking for recognition — often in 
vain, it is alleged— from the British 
Academy which acts as a kind of 
research council for the humani- 
ties. 


almost marginal role as far as 
policy matters on the schools wont. 


Some academics consider the 
schools with their utmosphere of 
nineteenth century individualism 
arc an anachronism. The archaeolo- 


gical sites are in increasingly self- 
aware Third World countries. The 
days when a great British archae- 
ologist like Leonard Woolley could 
litre liaqui labourers at one shil- 
ling a day are gone for ever. 


During the 1960s the present sys- 
tem of government grant was 
established, partly due to the 
friendship shown the academy by 
such civil servants as Sir Toby 
Weaver of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science. 

In 1974-75 the total income of 
the BA was £701,000 of which 
£695,000 came direct from the DES. 
Of this total £407,000 was ear- 
marked for the schools and insti- 
tutes overseas. Research awards 
took £135,000 1 overseas awards 
£60,000; publications £34,000 and 
£63,000 for administration. 


Atwell ns the permanent schools 
nnd institutes the BA supports tlio 
Egypt Exploration Society and the 
Society for Libyan Studies. Tha 
former lias been working in recent 
years in cooperation with die Egyp- 
tian authorities at Sagqara near 


Cairo on centres of ancient animal 
cults. 


A glance at the list -of standing 
committees of the academy gives 
an idea of tha other kinds of work 
it supports. They range from the 
Anglo-Falestlnian Archives Commit- 
tee Which is concerned with docu- 
ments of tlie period of the British 
Mandate in Palestine and the foun- 
dation of Israel to the Corpus 
Vitrearum Medii Aevi Committee 


By and large the government 


well as the country’s best-known 
archaeologist. During his secretary- 
ship of the BA the Treasury grant 
certaidly increased dramatically 
and he was active in expanding the 
number of schools of history and 
archaeology run by the BA abroad. 

In 1958 with a gram from the 
American Rockefeller Foundation 
the BA surveyed what provision 
was made for research in the 
humanities and soda] sdences and 
an upshot of the ensuing discussion 
was the Conservative government’s 
decision In 1962 to pay a graut to 
the BA which it woiud then dis- 
pense to humanities scholars. Lord 
Hailsham. then Minister responsible 


grant has kept pace with rising 
costs though finance is a subject 


that has begun to preoccupy the 
council. It was said that imple- 
menting the recommendations in 
the report of a committee under 
Professor H. C. Darby of Cambridge 
to assist learned societies was held 
up by the BA’s shortage of cash, 
though events have not overtaken 
the report. 


which is cataloguing examples of 
stained glass work In the English 


counties. 


The Save Carthage Committee 
was "appointed in 1973 and has 


*A large part of this grant goes to 
support nine research institutes 


abroad In Ankara, Athens. Bagh- 
dad, Jerusalem, Kabul, Nairobi, 
Rome and Tehran -which was 
mostly concerned with archaeologi- 
cal studies in their respective 
areas. Same, like the British Insti- 
tute In Eastern Africa, are a focus 
for work in ethnography. 




The latest, in Singapore, is to be 
concerned with the archaeology, 
cultural anthropology and the his- 
tory of South-East Asia. This, Ukc 
the others ’wU] provide background 
facilities for . scholars . visiting the 
area to help with tjieir research. 


Lord Robbins 1 called the schools 
id -Institutes, one of the glories of. 


mid -Institutes, one of the glories of. 
British culture and experts agree. 


British culture and experts agree 
they help to’ htairiinin tha position 
of British archaeology iu tlie world. 


Professor- Grahams Clark, ql^ster 
of Peterltnu$e College, Cambridge, 
and o' leading archaeologist t said: 
“ The council of the academy is 
very good to archaeology, Tfjcrc Is 


begun excavations in Tunisia, but 
apart from a few minor excursions 
such as this, the academy avoids 
politics. White some members are 
averse to such a diverse collectivity 
taking any view at all, several feet 
it should represent the interests of 
scholarship to government. 

The kind of Issue the academy 
could take a collective view on is 
held to be one of pure scholarship' 
alone. For instance, earlier this year 
It presented its view on the planned 
move of the British Library to a 
new site I 11 central London to the 
chief executive of the library. . 

Apart from its standing commit- 
tees, the BA makes grants to indi- 
viduals and societies for research 
which in 1974-75 totalled about 20 
per cent of Its income. It adminis- 
ters overseas awards from .govern- 
ment ! funds and provides moqcy 
for a - 11 umber of overseas fellow- 
ships. . ] . ; 

Dr Will i mu S, die jsocretary and a 
recognized Tudor historian in bis, 
own pJdht,; .said . that . perhaps 
because other sources pf funds had 
been drying up. .the Standards of- 
application were rising. -The BA 
had afco become better hop wij os a 
son tea. .• : - 


'only a .smell cadro of really good 
men in Britain and rh,e premature various exchange programmes 

death 'of one could setiw* Studies - M t * ’ 

of - a whole gendratibzt back. Fn-. 


The .- 'British .Council ftulcfs-. 
rioits exchange, programmes 1 with 


created ■ • governpi&ht T. fid puce 
through -the - academy ip -needed trt 
sustain scholarship.**. ■ -* ’ ■ 
However, did’ Inst president i>f 
, the academy. Sir ' Denys Page, An 
Illustrious classical scholar, ’.made 
clear In Ilia "tfraSldobtiar address 


Invited a party of Jtussfnhs to a 
symposium , 4a/ : Cambridge., Last 
year, too’, a • larger riijcussiop. meet 
lug .Was held ill* co.gjuac)jon' wftir 
the Royal Netherlands Academy 
ahdthpRdyalo&fcijit# ; r 


.».* •vtiniif* from tlie DuS. He km- present role nnd composition of the 
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llr Willfmi) Rniiulil Aylctl iMiniti, nr 
prcsriil cluilrinjii i.f tliu tali oratory of 
pxj»irlmcnial psyclmlnfiy, sclioril of Mu- 
NiKicdl silfiucs, University of Siisil-x, 
Ims licen apiml null in Hie chair «»r 
biology. Stirling University. 

Hr J. I 1 , Cole, at present rcmlcr tu 
geography, NuEl fen^liam University, has 
lii-en promoted to pmiessur nf regional 
Kenfir.iphy. 

Dr Stanley Clough, at p resent render hi 
physic*. Koiiijij-huin University, hns 
been promo tod prufrssi >r of physics, 

Hr I.. J. Newsom, at present reader in 
tiiild development. Not illinium ( Inker 
si*V ,Imi Iil’cii priiiiKiied to pn ifi-vsnr 
nl child develupnienr. 

Hi Havifl W. Ltarkness, senior I re Hirer 
I" I lie University nf Kent, lias been 
appointed tu th,. eiiair „t ii-j h |, histnrv, 
Queen’s University of He Hast. 

I»r Colin B. Rntirnrd, senlur leilmer, 
Queen's University, Belfast, has licen 
promoted to Hie L'lnilr of I-ic-ikJi. 

Hr K. H. Duncan, nn rein ly Mailin' In- 
Hirer In psyeliciloijv, Unlver.sitv of I lull, 
Ii.is iit-i'ii apniiiieil in ilir second ilinlr, 
•lep.nlim-nr Ml h|ip|(ril psychology, Uni- 
veiNlrv nf Wales Instil me uf .Science 
and I'eciiinilnpv. 

Hr II. J. llnrrls nirieiilly leader in 
eltcirical t-in-liKvi-liij;, I'cirCsiiii mtli 
I'olytcdiidc, Ii.is been appointed in tin. 
M-cond 1 hair in the depart mein of elec* 
trlcal mid cled ronlc ciMiiicerim;, Uni- 
versity of Wales Institute of Science 
ami TeUniiilntsy r*i-cnn S epic ni her 1. 

Mr Herbert K. Tomlin, previously act- 
Inj: fiend nf the ik-partiiiciU of dental 
Pnislheihs, Birml 11^11,1111 Universllv, has 
lucii pri.nmied to 1 lie clMlr and Head- 
diip of ili.ir depart nieiit. 

Hr I’. B. S 11 > 11111 , render in physical 

metallurgy aiul materinls science. 
Imperial CuIIvku of Science uml Tech- 
fiulfij'y, lias bee 11 awarded Hie title of 
Central Klcctrlrfly Generating Board 
Professor of Currosiui] Science. 

Mr M. M Koltall, lecturer in Kirglisli. 
Reading University, li.i s licen appofnicii 
professor and head nf the depart men t 


■if F-iiBlish at University College, Cardin 
from Oil (1 her t, 

Sir luliii llennel i, at present Ini i I ding 
economist ( previously chief i|unntlty 
surveyor) with Hampshire County 
Council, has been appointed professor 
of <1 iiaiitliy surveyinft at Kc.idiiii' Uni- 
versity trnin October 1. 

Hr Jnlm F. Pickering, currently a mem- 
ber of I lie senior directing staff at the 
Administrative Staff College, Henley, 
hns been appointed to a chair In In- 
dustrial economics, department uf nian- 
jceniont sciences. Uni versify nf Afnn- 
ilicstcr 1 11 mi I lute of Science und Tech 
nnlngy. 

Sir Noriiimi Knwnlrce, furnurly visiting 
Professor in civil engineering at Kings 
College. London, hns been appointed to 
l he chair In Uvll engineering, Univer- 
sity nr Manchester Instil ule of Science 
mid Technology. 

Mr Aluti l.lywcly 11- Williams, director of 
extra-mural similes nt University Col- 
lege, Bangor, has licen awarded a per- 
sonal chair. 



1 Universities 

Queens Belfast 

Senior lecturer: Stanley Norman 

Adnms ( agricultural and fnud chem- 
istry). 

Cardiff 

Senior lecturer: I 1 . K. Wilding (social 
administration) ; lecturers: C. R. Bar- 
cluy and C. Heady (economics). 

Kccle 

Promnllon to Readers: Cnrinnc Hull 
f psychology) ; P. Smith (mathematics). 
Senlur lecturer: F. J. Coffield (educa- 
tion) ; D. L\ Dugdalc (physics). 

London 

Readers: J. Sargent (geography, with 
rcfcrcitcc tu Asia, .School or Oriental 
and Afrfcun Studies) ; Dr J. E. Wans- 
broLiyh (Arabic, School of Oriental and 
African Studies). Title of Readers: 
.VI . -P. Barnes (Scandinavian philology 


Hr F. (I. II, Millar, fellow of the 
Queen's College, Oxford, uml editor of 
the Jmiriiiil uf Unman Studies, has licen 
.ippuinicd to iiie chair uf Ancient Ills 
mry at University College [.uudem. 

Hr K. It. HinmiiuitlN, director of the In- 
M lime of I nl or milli mu] and Compara- 
tive I .aw. Inis I icon up (infilled [■> (|k> 
chair of iiiieriiulliinal law id Queen 
Mtirv College. University uf LoiuIiim. 

Hr ,|. M. While, lecturer at the Rnval 
I'MMgr.itlii.iie Medical Sclinnl lias heen 
appohiteil to the chair nf haemal ology. 
King’s College Hospital, Medical 
School, University of Lotidun. 

The following have licen awarded tile 
title uf professor at the University .if 
London : |)r I). 0. I.nrmau, innthenia- 
tics. University College ; Dr I. D. Mor- 
ton, fond science. Queen F.li/abeih Col- 
lege : Hr J. w. Osborn, anatomy In 
relniii.ii m dentistry, Guy's Hospital 
Medical School , 

Mr Kciidrikus Willem Kropholler. 
currently render In chemical engineer- 
ing at Loughborough University, lias 
heen appointed to the newly established 
chair or paper science at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester Institute of Science 
and Teel in dingy, from September I. 


^orfhc(Huiiig 


“ MnilicitiJilciil Models nr the 
National Economy ", a lecture by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Parkin, dcpni'tmcnr of 
ec uni. ink's, Manchester University, will 
lie held ul u Joint meeting nf die East 
Midland# Brunch of the Institute of 
Mu llieinu lies and Its Applications with 
Hie local brunch of the Royal Statistical 
Society, on May 13 at the University 
nf Niiitliigh.ini Lecture Theatre Cl 2 
Mu ill ema tics and Physics Building. 

• # * 

Tile Irish l.jhuiir Society’s symposium 
on Janies Connolly will he on May 
lfi-18 In Liberty Hall, Dublin. Speakers 
Include : Bernard Ransom, research 
student, department of politics. Uni- 
versity nr Edinburgh, on Connolly In 
Scotland ; and John Hoffman, lec- 

ture r department of politics. Univer- 
sity <il Lvlrcstcr. on Connolly and his- 
torical niatcrinlism. Further Information 
from Austen Morgan, Joint Organizer, 
CV m in My Symposium. Irish Labour His- 
tory Buddy, c/1.1 Instltiuo oF Irish 
Studies, Queen's University, 48 Uni- 
versity Road. Belfast BT7 1NJ. 

1 t 1 

" Leisure and Public Pulley.” The 

Inaugural meeting of the Leisure 
Studies Association Is tn be held front 
May 3H-31 at Birmingham University, 
Speakers Include : Dr C. S. Smith on 
The emergence of leisure as a policy 
issue for central government and the 


Open University programmes May 10 to 
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University Cnlicgc) ; Dr G. V. Buyd 
(organic ciiuniistry, Chelsea College): 
Dr L. Cup km (anthropology, with ref- 
erence to South Asia, Schuol of Orien- 
tal and African Studies) ; Dr R. U. 
Cooke (geography. University College) ; 
Dr D. C. Cus worth (human metabolism. 
University College Hospital Medical 
School) ; Dr S. Darnugur (public health 
ophthalmology, l inti tide of Ophthal- 
mology) ; Dr P. A. M nyes (biochem- 
istry, Royal Veterinary College) ; Dr 
A. H. Waters (hammitnlogv, St Unrlliu- 
lomew’s Hospital Medical School). 
Nottingham 

Readers: W. J. Lucas (F.ilglfsh) ; N. 
Horton Smith (Gc-rmuii literature] ; 
Gerald Pattcnden (organic chemistry) ; 
Peter Stanley (mechanical engineering) ; 
D. H. Allen (chemical engineer lug) ; 
Geoffrey Coleman (biochemistry) ; 
J- R. Hampton (medicine). 

General 

The Technician Education Council has 
appnintud the following advisory 
officers : — 

administrative response ". Fee : E2.00. 
Registration tun later ilinn May 23 ; 
forms available from Mr Gordon 
Cherry, Centre for Urban mid Regional 
Studies, Solly Wick House, Solly Wick 
Road, BlrniiiiRham B29 7JF. 

it* 

The 70th anniversary concert of the 
University nf London choir will be 
held on May 12 In Hie William Bev- 
eridge Hall, Senate House. University 
of London. The cenlral work is 
‘ Dlxk Dumlniis " (Handel) with 
other compositions by Bruckner, Pur- 
cell and Vaughan Williams. In addi- 
tion, a special work, ** Celebration ", 
composed by Ian Hall, will be per. 
formed. 


An eight- week scries of conferences, 
workships and lectures to be held at 
the Polytechnic of Central London’s 
Cultural Community Studies Unit, will 
examine sucJal, cultural and psycho- 
logical aspects of the family unit. 

Has the fuinlly a future ? " Is rhe 
opening weekend conference mi May 
1G ami 17. Two riiillici' Saturday con- 
ferences will cover “ The Family under 
stress” on June 14 and "Education 
Tor family responsibility " on July )2. 
In addition there will be eight Tuesday 
evening lectures and eight Thursday 
evening workshops on aspects of the 
family. Fee fur the conferences : £3 
each. Lectures and workshops : £7 each. 
Detailed course programmes and on- 
rolmeut forms can 'be obtained from 
the Short Court Unit, Polytechnic of 
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Mr K. A. Kiigcis, Imad of i| 1c en ,^ 
eering .Irnurtimm. Atton Tec hold 
College, from May 1. |) r D. R. 
senior lecturer Guildford TechnkS 
College, fnim June 1 ; Mr B. H c 
Sutton, head of the department oi 
building technology uml managcmeiu 
Glasgow College uf Rniiding 
Printing, from July 1 ; Mr W. C. BA 
ton, formerly I'bysks Adviser. UneKn 
Argent Inn. 

The following luive been oleettf 
Foreign members uf Hie RnyJ 
Sucleiy 1 

Professor Henry Gilman, Emeritus p» 
fessor of cbemfstiv, Iowa State uni 
verslty, Ames, USA : Professor MlchaS 
Heidelbergcr, adjunct professor n( 
patliolngy, Now Vurk Unlverdti 

Klcfilciil Schuol, USA ; Prufcsta 

Feodor Lyiieti, pmfessur of chemUin 
Ludwig Maximilians UnlvcrilK 

Munich, and director of tha M»! 
Planck Institute of BloclicmJsin, 

Munich ; Professor Lars Onsager, 

Emeritus I'rmessor of then ret id 

chemistrj'. Yule University, USA. 

Central London, 3S Muivlcbmie Rmd 
London NW1. j 

“ Evaluation uf Teaching ", a seminar 
will be held an May l.t In the Uuivet- ■ 
sity of Birmingham. The first or U* 
two sessions entitled " The Evaluailoi 
of Teaching— Why and How ? " willbt , 
led by Professor L. R. B. Elton, ui 
Hie second nn "Student Evaluation of 
Teaching ” by Colin Flood Page. F«; 
£2.50. Further details from Ur R. J. D 
Rutherford, Advisory Service on Teach 
ing Methods, School of Education, 
Birmingham University, PC) Box 3Q- 
Birmingham BIS 2TT. 

* * * 

The recent history of flic Arctic aud 
Antarctic regions will form the them 
or a Polar symposium at the Nation^ 
Maritime Museum on May 10. Sneaken 
will include : Sir Vivien Fuchs who will 
talk about the British Antarctic Sum* 
and Its antecedents 1943-73, and Sb 
George Deacon, a former director d 
the National Institute of Oceanography, 
will talk about (he work of ine Dfr 
covery inveslIgnilon.s In the Antarctit. - 
1925-33. Fee : £3.00. Fill details frna 
the Education Department, National . 
Maritime Museum. Romney Roa4 
Greenwich SF.10 9NF. 

Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia Santinelli 
and Penny Bruce 
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Drastic cuts threaten 
university of the poor 


from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 
Tha chancel lor of rhe City Univer- 
sity of New York, Robert J. Kib- 
bee, has said that proposed cuts of 
$69.7m in CUNY's budget* would 
“ permanently alter public higher 
eaucation in this city as wq know 
it today". Such proposals are a 
continuation “of r pattern which 
has already crippled the univer- 
sity's ability to function”. 

The drasric cuts have been pro- 
posed by New York’s Mayor as a 
means of helping balance tbs city's 
budget. They would affect faculty- 
student ratios, faculty teaching 
loads, an important remedial pro- 

?ramma, student fees and payments 
or credits. 

CUNY is traditionally a univer- 
sity for the poor and 'under-privi- 
leged of New York and has never 
cliurged " tuirion fees " as such. 
Bui if “ general fees ” and pay- 
ments for credits are raised, Its 
useful imss in providing access to 
higher education for those other- 
wise unlikely io receive it will be 
eroded. 

The Mayor's office has proposed 
raising fees between 100 and 250 
per cent, for different categories of 
students, and raising payments for 
credits between 50 and 67* par cent. 

The saving of S69.7m would be 
made by reducing the budget for 
faculty salaries by $ 14.7m, for the 
Search for Educational Elevation 


and Knowledge (SEEK) remedial 
programme by $6.6m, by saving 
$40.5ni through Increased fees and 
credit payments, and $7.9m by in- 
creasing teaching loads. 

Cuts made in tlie past have 
already “ forced our colleges to 


increase class sixes, consolidate 
class sections, eliminate course 
offerings, allow positions to remain 
vacant, curtail library acquisitions, 
and eliminate a broad range of 
badly needed support services for , 
faculty and students ", Dr Kibbee 
said. 1 

The new cuts are proposed at a 
time when there has been "a dra- 
matic increase in students for the 
current semester " and " an un- 
expected rise in applications for 
tliis,coming fall ". 

CUNY expects 9,000 more 
students in September than were 
anticipated last autumn. Because 
of CUNY's open admissions policy, 
started in 1970, which allows all 
New York high school graduates, 
irrespective nf academic merit, to 
enter the university, CUNY cannot 
cut bttek on student enrolment. 

The Mayor’s office has proposed 
retaining the SEF.K programme 
only as an agency for dispensing 
grains nf up tn S50 a week to needy 
students. Dr Kihhec said that 
'• financial support is only one part 
uf ,i to l.t I programme that includes 
a well-designed mix of individual 
attention, special classes, counsell- 
ing, tutoring, specially designed 
remedial classes and other support 
services.” Ho claimed that remov- 
ing " any of the components" 
would virtually destroy the pro- 
gramme. 

Dr Kibbee, and other educa- 
tionists in New York, are angry at 
the luck of prior consultation 
before the budget proposals were 
made. Alfred A. Giurdino, chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education, 
said that "we are shocked by the 
size of the proposed reduction. 


‘Affirmative action’ call to 
help women and blacks 


from Angela Stent 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
The affirmative action guidelines 
released by the Office of Civil 
Rights have come in for a 
great deal of criticism recently. A 
few months ago, for instance, the 
Committee on Academic Nondiscri- 
mination, led by Professor Sidney 
Hook of New York University 
aslcod President Ford to "to end 
tha numbers game”. Now- however, 
a n8w group has been formed to 
support affirmative action and its 
support is growing. 

The new national organization, 
tha Committee' for Affirmative 
Action in Universities, is led by Dr 
Gertrude Ezorsky, a philosophy pro- 
fessor at Brooklyn College and the 
City University Graduate Center. 
It has organized petitions around the 
country urging support for Wash- 
ington’s policies on the hiring of 
women, blacks and other minorities 
who are under-represented on facul- 
ties. Critics of affirmative action 
claim that it has led to the estab- 
lishment of employment quotas, 
where ability counts less than 
sthnic origin or sex. Often we'L- 
qualified white males are passed 
over In favour of less-qualified 
women and minorities. 

The Committee For Affirmative 
Action denies that thi9 Is die case. 


"Affirmative action does not re- 
quire the hiring of unqualified per- 
sons or the Imposing of a system of 
quotas ”, says Dr Ezorsky. “ People 
who attack hiring goals in affirma- 
tive action have yet to say ivliat 
die government should do to make 
universities stop the historic mas- 
sive discrimination against women 
that has been documented.” 

Harvard’s Nobel laureate. Profes- 
sor Wassily Leontief, who supports 
the new organization, said that pres- 
sure for the academic hiring of 
women and minorities had to be in- 
creased. “ Women and blacks ”, said 
Professor Leontief, " really need 
assistance in this area". 

Dr Kenneth Arrow, another Har- 
vard economist who is a Nobel Lau- 
reate, has also signed petitions ‘cir- 
culated by the organization, which 
has supporters on' most major cam- 
puses and says that it has hun- 
dreds of signatures from profes- 
sors to counter “ the backlash among 
academic hardhats ”, as Dr Ezhor- 
sky decribed Dr Hook's committee. 

The Office of Civil Rights says 
that affirmative action calls for goals 
and timetables, but not quotas, to 
increase female and minority rep- 
resentation on faculties. The gov- 
ernment can witliold funds from 
universities which fall to comply 
with the policy. 


OTC comeback on campus 


As ' Dartmouth University and die 
University of California at Berkeley 
consider the re-institution of tha 
reserve officers training corps, rec- 
ently-released figures show that 
ROTC programmes are ntaking a 
comeback on US campuses. 

Total enrolment has jumped from 
63,2(36 ip 1974 to 67,999 in 197f- 
tlta first Increase since 1965. During 
the days of student radicalism, many 
ROTC programmes were closed down 
because, of student protests. Most 
of the most prestigious universities 
^-including . Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Yale and Stanford— dropped ROTC 
during the Vietnam war, and' 12 
mote : ROTC units were . closed be- 
tvteeii 1970 and 1973: 

'‘However, since call-up has now 
ceased t(* be an issue, many of the 
prestigious, colleges ■ have 
tequired; the ROTC training facilities 
mich peed, to be reserved far more 
.unpils universities. . 

. , i a group of campuses— 





Cambridge (leading oil the lefi with the Louvre in the background) won the Boat Race for tha 
second time in 1975 when they beat Oxford by half b length in Paris on May 1. It was all part: 
of the French capital’s May Day celebrations. 

Mozambique 

Frelimo transforms university 


has a largely black student body — 
have begun ROTC programmes and 
many minority students have en- 
listed in them. The recession has 
been an important factor In the In- 
crease in bluck ROTC ranks, because 
ROTC training ensures summer jobs. 

The financial Incentives to join 
ROTC programmes are consider- 
able ; 19,000 ROTC scholarships are 
awarded every year, which means 
that tine in every four ROTC Stu- 
dents receives financial aid. The 
scholarships pay die cost of tuition, 
books and laboratory fees, plus a 
living allowance of S13Q a month. 

In 1972. ROTC programmes were 
opened to women, ana tuts has also 
been a Factor in helping 'the in- 
crease. Today, 13 per cent of ROTC 
students are women. 

However, despite the increase in 
popularity of these programmes, the 
army srill predicts a, shortage of up 
to out third of the 11,000 new 


by Joun Brickhill 

LOU REN CO MARQUES 
The University of Laurence 
Marques is being radically trans- 
formed in line with Frelimo poli- 
cies. according to the new principal. 
Professor Fern undo liu* Reis 
Ganhun. 

The transitional government of 
Frelimo (Front for the Liberation 
of Mozambique) which tuok office 
in Sepremhct after 10 years uf 
armed struggle against the Portu- 
guese, started its o reorganization of 
education with the destruction of 
the old culoninl system— the only 
element retained is the Portuguese 
language as the medium of instruc- 
tion. 

The extent to which education was 
neglected by the Portuguese is 
reflected in u 98 per cent 
illiteracy rate in the African popu- 
lation today, Africans were dis- 
criminated against at every level: 
thus at no time did the percentage of 
Africans rlso above 5 per cent at . 
the university. . 

Freliino's education policy deve- 
loped during the colonial war. both 
in Its field schools in FrelLmo-con- 
trolled areas and through contact 
with socialist countries. Although 
hundreds of schools were established 
by Frelimo, their only experience 
dr higher educadon before Septem- 
ber was the Mozambique Institute 
in Tanzania. This institute trains 
Frelimo's medical, teaching and 
administrative staff. 

One of the first educational steps 
the new government took was to re- 
place the university principal, who 
had been appointed by the Portu- 
guese, with Professor Ganhfto. a 
Frelimo activist. He joined Frelimo 
on its foundation in 1962, taught for 
several years . at tha Mozambique 
Institute and studied both in the 

Australia 

New move over 
economics chair 

by David Dickson 
Moves are being made at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney to reopen dis- 
cussion over the appointment made 
by the university to a third chair 
or economics. 

Tills follows the decision of a 
12-man selection committee to 
recommend the apuolutment of 
Professor Gordon Mills, at present 
professor of economics at Kent 
University in Britain, to the post. 

, By doing so, the selection com- 
mittee rejected .an application for 
the post from Professor E. ( L. 
Wheelwright, currently associate 
professor in the department of' eco- 
nomics, and a powerful advocate 
of a campaign to develop the teach- 
ing of political economy at the uni- 
versity {THES, May 2). ' . 

. In particular, attempts have been 
made, supported by Pt'ofessqr 
Wheelwright, to divide the depart- 
ment into two sections, one teach- 
ing 11 orthodox ” economics aqd the 
other political economy. 

The selection boards recommen- 
dation that Professor Mills, be 
appointed was accepted by the uni- 
i versity's professorial board by a 
i narrow vote on April -22. ; • 

- A moVe to refer the issue back 
. w. ■> wlrfpnprf selection committee 


West and in Pulund. 

The Minister uf Edurutiim mid 
Culture, Mr Gideon N'dobc, ami the 
Secretary of Education, Ms Grain 
Si iiibiue, are also Frelimo activists. 

The present siting in Lourciicn 
Marques of all the faculties «f 
Mozambique's only university is 
being strongly criticized. Deceit Uti- 
lization is planned to enable each 
course to be studied in the must suit- 
able place. For example, the engi- 
neering faculty is Dt present over 
450 miles from Cabora Bussa, one nf 
the most advanced engineering pro- 
jects in the world ; and agronomy 
and veterinary science (which are 
regarded as the most imjJort«ul 
courses) arc clearly better suited to 
the rural areas. 

The role of the students* union 
Is being examined in the light of 
the recent establishment of l ; re- 
litno party committees ut the uni- 
versity. Professor Gnnli&o said 
. recently : “ I don't know if, in un 
independent Mozambique, there will 
be any reason for a students* union, 
as that kind of organization cor- 
responds to an already surpassed 
stage In the world student struggle. 
With the development of politiciza- 
tion they will be Integrated In the 
student structures of Frelimo." 

Tha large majority of students 
support Frelimo and. together with 
staff have played a leading part in 
the reorganization of the univer- 
sity, meeting regularly with the 
Minister of Education since Septem- 
ber. 

Democratization started soon 
after the April coup in Lisbon with 
the establishment of Comissods de 
Gestaa which have replaced the 
faculty deans, at least for the pre- 
sent. 

Each commission has the task of 


examining and restructuring the 
courses ill Its own department. At 
present u further commission if 
studying the future tiitifiauinn of 
the Co»usso6s tic Gestae. 

Tlie senate hns been replaced by 
a pedagogical council which com- 
prises the heads of the commissions 
and elected representatives of the 
students. Administration is dealt 
with by a commission headed by the 
principal and composed of repre- 
sentatives of the staff, students and 
L'niiussnc's de Gestaa. 

Engineering anti medicine are 
being structured tn suit the needs 
. of an under-developed African 
country. Radical changes are en- 
visaged in the history and econo- 
mics courses tn focus on the history 
of Africa and the development of 
Mozambique and Frelimo. The 
economics course will be based on 
a Marxist analysis. 

A largo number of students have 
responded lo the call for student 
involvement and responsibility in 
the community. Medical students 
have organized free clinics in rural 
areas and assist doctors in tlie hos- 

Jiital of Lourenco Marques : students 
roin other faculties are taking part 


filtai Oi LQurencu aim ijuca ^ niuunui 

roin other faculties are taking part 
in a major literacy campaign. 

The university has long been 
acknowledged a Frelimo. stronghold. 


In the abortive White uprising of 
September one of the first targets 
was the student union building In 
Lourenco Marques. The canteen, 
which was destroyed during the 
attack, still stonds unrepaired— a 
stark reminder of (he desperate 
financial situation of the university 
and the country. Although 
Mozambique obviously needs 
graduates, Frelimo has to strike a 
balance between financing the edu- 
cation of the illiterate masses and 
the training of experts. 


£100,000 inquiry by ICED 


The international Council for Edu- 
cational Development (ICED), a pri- 
vate international association con- 
cerned with problems of higher edu- 
cation, has bean awarded a grant of 
DM. 580,000 (£100,000) from the 
Vblkwagen Foundation* to carry out 
a. two-year ' comparative study or 
access to higher education' In Wtist 
Germany anu the United States. 


mail of ICED, as its chairman. 

Tha study will centre on German 
and US criteria and policies neces- 
sary to handle tha complexities of 
access to higher education: 

Attention also will be given to : 
open access and mnnerns cluitsus ; 
the role of high school preparation; 
tlio availability of community col 
leges ; the nature attd use of test- 
ing systems; the possibility of cur- 
ricular choices ; pnd the presence 
of legal and constitutional restraints, 
with Special ■reference to federal 
systems. 

• The objective of the study is tn 
provide guidelines to both institu- 
tions and; gover nments to improve 
existing policies and procedures. 

Codirectors - of the study will be 
Professor Barbara Burn, director r>f_ 


versity of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Ulrich Karpen of the Lew School of 
the University of Cologne. 

Tlie United States study group are 
Dr Perkins, Dr Burn, Dr Frank 
■ Bowles, former president of tha 
. College Entrance Examination 
Board ; Ralph Duugan, chancellor of 
higher . education far the . state of 
New Jersey ; Dr Clark ICerr, chair- 
man of the Carnegie Couucil on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education, 
Dr Virginia Smith, director of the 
Fund for the Improvement of Post; 
secondary Education, United States 
Department of. Health, Eduction, 
and Welfare j and Dr William Tqrii- 

bull, . .president of tha Educational: 

Testing Service. - 

The West Get man members 'art#' 
Dr. Karpen ; Dh Willi Becker, of the 
Ministry of Science and Research of 
Norllirhine- Westfalen ; Dr. Ebej'bnrd 
□biting, deputy secretary-general of 
the Ministry Cor Education and 
Science Dr Karl G: I lose man a,; 
general secretary of the ■ Federal- . 
State Commission for. Educational 
Planning ; Dr Hermann Krings,' pro-; 
f ess or Of philosophy at tha Unlver-; 
sity of Munich,; Professor. Hon»: 
Leussink, former Minister of Educa- 
tion and Science and a . founding 
member of the ICED Board ; and 
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Morals and maxims 


Vaii vciiiirjtiics and f.ii Rncliefoiiciuiltl 
by Peter (VI mi in Fine 
iMniiclicsin- University I'rn*, £.1.75 
ISBN 0 7190 05S88 4 ' 

Did Vnliiiirc misunderstand mid un- 
ci urest i nut tu Pascal's l ‘ensues ? 

Kmissoau La Pnniui no's Failles ? 
Vmiveimr-fiiuM T-u K o c 1 1 of on can Id’s 
Amviines; ? While the nttitmfu of 
i he eighteen ili-cciidiry t [tinkers to- 
wards the scvemeeiitli-cemiir.v 
moralists is dourly indicative of u 
new apiiruadi to die human condi- 
tion ji is not iilways easy to nin- 
ponit with accuracy the complicated 
imU at limes nnurndictorv ienc- 
iions nf those thinkers m ihc 
crus stasis’ views mi muii. 

I'eier Miii’iin Fine has din cat a 
test -case: Vmivcmirguos's cross- 

rxii niiiiuinii, ,»f I.,, llodief.it nan Id. 
ine choice is a Rond one nml the 
tni«p.na uve study of |j ac two 
writers Rives ns a .subtle und hnl- 
imced assessment of the affinities 

th*, n °( V ,,! li ‘/^ erL ‘Oces between 
them, lint It us Individ u a Is and its 

i e present a lives of their age. 

...’I!' 1 *, . s,,n ; li,, »Vl ,n '' ,u . '* Vi in veil - 
•iif.uck% iinisprikc-ii wish «, derenil 
hiuni.li nature .igains, i'., | {(IL j'!! 

irsi 1 ! 111 * S ' ,M V r h J l, «l«HH*ll|S 1 III 

ii stiii f- ni.iii s M-lf-esieem mill replace 

P™ ?K. ,1N . l i n ’V r *! ,,L ' of fail'll 

! n I lie possihi lilies in us f nr %L .if. 
!h £ !r' ,, in l * ,l !7 l, • W, ‘“ l ,ol,,MVS -iliwws 

I p " “W V.invemirRUfs 
Kodiefniir an Id's psythol.iuinti in- 

001 l tint so Hindi nu »|, 0 
working* m man's mind ; ,s on 

! e !■ nm - ll i‘ ‘‘l 11 , " i i ,, L ‘ I'-miculm-lv 
value. Ilius, ivhci eas l,a 

in ih.. 1 i! H | v « ,, ™«* r KUtfs passions 
nt ) .'»'«■ I'hiilc were gnnd .mil svn- 
s! hi lily I'hitibiiietl with inicllerin.ir 
facilities to produce the .m. 

piiMfl. In life. I..I Koc lie foucii. .Id’s 
central us iyriiuii— ||| C .ill-perviiiiiim 

innciC'iice of selrMove-ivus* mocS 

2 ii Vl ’ ,,Ve ' ,a, :«l | es (.is liy Rui„s wl „ 

w n * tH distinguish between .selfish- 
ness (iiiiioiir-pi-oprd and basic ,,ln u- 
i-dic impulse* ( connected with a 


diffriL’iu form of .sciMiive, iimnnr 
rfc ntnig-metne.s). Kmh L.i Koclic- 
fmic.iiild and Van veil argues admired 
wii.it in a man denoted a superior 
force of the soul f though one might 
svonder whether thev meant the 
sumo tiling when praising Litis ele- 
ment of force), and .scorned weak- 
ness, mediocrity and sloth, the dif- 
ference hetween them being that 
Vauvenurgu qs would be ready to 
find many examples of excellence 
und I.h Rochefoucauld very few. 

These important aspects uf the 
two moralists' views are studied 
with a great cure to resist over- 
simplification und to consider the 
evidence of the texts with critical 
impartiality. In spite of this scru- 
pulous technique and rif the solidity 
of the author's scholarship it seems 
that iiis sympathy is .strongly 
attracted to the qualities of uiithu-' 
siasjii and Rene rosily lie finds in 
Vauven argues 's inure idealistic pro- 
nouncements. If is cuiuiiicnis mi La 
RiiL'Iiefoucauld nit* firmly sup- 
ported by references ( perhaps siuiie- 
wliai eclectic), to a number of 
lesireciahJe critics but one miRlit 
wish here fur a mure personal, mid 
a I limes fairer, niiiily.sk And lie 
clcn-s nut always (| ncNtlmi smiie of 
VmivenurRuos'.s del m table Iiiiurpi'e- 
ifinonx uf certain nnixiim. Although 
ninny remarks point tu a .si in hr vein 
nf didacticism In the eighteenth- 

century wilier (very imtural, no 
Uinilit. uk Vauvenai'Rues ivus fur u 
t hue « i u lor tu a young luiblcmun), 
i lie (J liv ions cu nc I us in a is mu 
drawn : that where La Rochefou- 
cauld was u niwitiistn in ||, C narrow 
cminmntmii of the Fi'ench term— 

■in uhsurver, not a teacher— 

\ auvfiiargues was probably more of 
a JUmif/isKtenr. Tliis is, Iiowcvgi', if 
mit filled, at least suy Rested, in 

ij ul f 11 i ls il1 - 1 merit uf this 

hunk i hat it will stimulnte the 
reader not only to reread Vauven- 
argues s _ works with a keener 
appreciation of their complexity bur 
also in follow up many suggestive 
i einarks und find new problems in 
llie rich field of (lie moralisi's 

universe. 

*> Odette dc Mourgues 


Ed it fid by Peter Harriot is a new; series of AR ch«i i 
?nri a il»i? 0perb ^ Ck j . s P 8CialE V wriiten to form a complete 

and sBlf-contamad introduction lo psycholoav Desinnpn 

WmT^: 

MCo° riHe ‘ ,0n 40 Science 

SiSU/lL* BndLangiraga Judiih 
En<?h6Hp (Hardback £1. BO) 


Nights of the Terror 


Pni-Is and its Provinces ; 1792-1802 
1 by Ricitnrd Cobb 
Oxford University Press, £5.25 
ISBN 0 19 2121 95 2 

^ Few Oxford professors, I imagine, 
linva swum across tlie Vieux Port at 
Marseilles to win a bet. Even if 
they have, I cannot think of any 
others who Inive described the feat 
in introductions to their scholarly 
works. The fact that Richard Cobb 
belongs to this select category does 
lint, make him a better— or a worse 
—historian. It does suggest, though, 

Mint no is not the kind of man to 
write history along conventional 
lines. 

The first question posed by hi* 
new hnok is what is it about ? 

Despite its title it has little to sav 
of Pans itself, except oil the Impor- 
tance of the Seine, as tt means of 
earning a living and a barrier be- , 

tween those who lived cm opposite ,n »dscupe witli figures, people who 
banks. The provinces” of Paris S row ou t of their environment or 
are chosen very selectively: the f,f W environments to fit their parti- 
chapter Paris and Versiiilles ” tells cu, ?. r Protective colouring. I L is not 
us very little Indeed n bout tlm <Pat* really people ns inrlivirln..l<- n.i,i ^ 



L’arreatation de Robespierre la 27 Jufllet (Mua4o Carnavalol). 


reaction or whether there reallT 
were some reds (nr perhaps blachi 
under some of the beds. 

Arnnnd de Lesiapis has show 


tv. . an* ana Versailles ” tells protective coioiinng. I l is not 

JI? ': 0 *T «do Indeed about the seat re . ul \y P*?o|Jle as individuals and cer- , Arnnnd de Lesiapis has show 

ot tne old court and is mainly con- *ainly not people ns representatives , a J ^ ,e evidence linking Adrair* 

1 _ * ■- - w * t ? 1 shadinvy Baron de Batzwi 


fni ! L ‘ , V ith w ,!lt l ,e °P le "J the capl- of un ,y sort of abstract category, bur vv * l ^ , inc *««*n.wy uanm ue onumi 
[i, I"? 11 "£ sHrro.m.lmg s oine^t-Oise people as genre, tlmt really arouse ? ei ‘. 10us enough tu justify the rew 
nt !hi. r “I. , 1 c , t ? c ‘ l 0 “ ,cr / The axis him. Perhaps he would like to have ‘Utionary government in suspectiu 
frnn i* n . °‘ ,k ltfS Horth-east wards feen Maigret ; bm one wonders if , thai t , llc d'.ssrmuled dropout cooli 
Bi. kJis luhitll, ■ extei,tl ? , us far as »e reads the last chapters of all have been a tool in more dangers 
inR^hft B ? h nllt“rSk“ n,y J™ lc ^ ^ ,llcnon novels, fur lie him- hands. The forger, Roussel, wit 

2 ^ Cn } J h s subject IS self IS Jess concerned with discover- klie ] v Atlmwal and semis to ban 

between *pijH con , 1,5l l ex ''elRttonshiii >"8 who actually did it thun with forked for Bui z. was arrested at bi 
couufrvdie I ,d 1 1? surrouiidinE showing that this is the kind of b } 1 ^ ft , Brie-comte- Robert. TV 
“ l,otJC which lie lias of ®. ri n>e ni ?e would expect nt this nar- abb6 d Aleitgon, to whom Admin 


the o rd i iia i-v ■ 1 1 1 e- V nicn » i «r\ Kn ' wnctl,l -‘ r «t ever n ' J . uweu ^ escape. Butz himself btfl 

tnost° i nf ormntfve 011 f ! n , d lhe ed at o11 1 a h:Dl,s , e at Charnmie, from which Ik 

City ffi u | I f|L2E? l8 i tI,pir ) vho were said to make up a gaiigof when he was t,.„ U, e ruil , Ail thf 
French Revolution ^ bandita - Only Cobb seems in rintl ^‘^‘nroebnutButz is riddled wti 

s ■ FSHSFS 

mid (I ml. C0D, P“ S ® a hook such viitunsity. They arrested as committees, even rlnuieh fhev mai 


«ieu ai an i a noiise at Ch-n Dmie. ft-nm .uktrh h> 

Dinah Jacob denounced to tie '*!?? l'V ti escB l*? d when it na 
u 10 n -* raided by men from the Secuoi 


more atomistic. 


final verdict dr the ir 7 ln th0 Fomtoir de Paris, anf 

any between n;.mi • on| ic.Mun- If being protecicd by those who wen 

l b l ’ ee DinQ . hs per- supposed to he hmttiiig them. 

SOllae and the 1 rrnnoc 1 ..... 


torian, especially j£ he is a specialist credited them "vi! m . Shc main liueiTof his^ iS or 
of social liistory, is very much akin won Id a . M , , historifl,,s Sj i,,s roniarks are open to challenge 

to that of the novelist”. What he ino 1 a . n f ’ eBvG tb,s tantnllz- The thunder-shower that alleged!?, 
f£ ems to have chiefly in mind is ' n 8 j iuit unpicked. What fascinates ^'sporsod the Commune’s forces late; 
tnat the historian ckmiia j -Professor Cobh, whn nB i-ii,.»> on the nlclu of «i sanrai' 




• , VUIIIUIIIIICB LIIIKOWi-, 

on the nlglu of 9 thermhlov seerai; 
to have been n myth. Mora seriously- i 
it does not appear to have been die 
cose that public worship in Path I 


it dhnatidie.i i 
messe partprt 
em, dans des 


1848 rh -f re .vo lubouory clubs of «;? w ; Aa Richard Cobb outs it, «<»» Paris publique 
la tl» ^Um?eHb hei k Pr S ceedil, ^ s aiiEj« rftfr. pw, exfnniled chmnbres, des appartements, «? 
thnr nr?S b o fe Abandoned by fi ff” iff vis '°"> rather than with salle * at ■ quelquds chaneUes * 
“bfl 1 r S*3» f, ors 1,1 1794.fi remark- of t tI,e of Hie couveni . u S Egllses ont M 

for place °nnd e r«° ncl ‘ ete ’ a feel, ng canr»Ji*ri tba x W8 i are primarily entterenmt fermdes ... £' 

h.pp? m awes? 1 - - - S™ ‘r^ n «"« s: Si ms. as a 

1 entertaining rs well , called m-aanTari^ %l*™V« n{ L r ° its , cle Paris, »onp » 


' lhe ^nmehe IS bn * 

c %«■** ** ««d a. ^ 

,Mr : *■!» on. a new ffihsffi apoJSnc2 n C?bbs conc ^siqn wUl con vino 

«« l n, ® l,B .of ot :.P^' theindpin^gible xonvmtic.^ 

;$lfeiit ' and inerdl^iiS” J . W “ b , tem v°™ acti claims that 

■8 &S!f a &i h ei® re c z ? d 


form S0Ulld 8 That 'jjjO-^e.kind oE apnrbaclv to poll! ^ h ^ ve teenagers murder 

m 2? In ° descriptive pas. i issue ^' Whan th e question of Pecans p and .. we are left wBt> 

attr1but«iffte ?, nd m *w*iW» hd '-Wlwthw.sMSBjcJoits . .and denuncia. 0nl ^ a miiform drabness, a com- 

' fo«ndarion & mqa... ialLnyeldplng • uillnesa M - 
pubifshed eye-witness acooSiitofASi ofat P llaTt tentXe B aLwe1' S ad ^ S S h v W?8 , Ce i' tainly auyth,n ^ i H 
ran ‘fpSft . tI , , ( e r 9thl0tl1 themidoi' wl > «*es as- , one of- his sSci— and '?££" ^ }* ’ ^ era S P l " uch differ: 
■SS /Af £?, m ? le *?“* ccta sq' pas - P* has the kind of knot vl edge ■ be ^ aan • murdering: 0 " 
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Creating man in their own image 


Self Determination in Social Work : 
The International Library of Wel- 
fare and Philosophy 
edited by F. E. McDermott 
Rout I edge and Kegan Paul, £4.80 
and £2.40 - 

ISBN 0 7100 1980 and 7981 

This is primarily a collection of art- 
icles on the theme of self-determin- 
ation, most of which have appeared 
elsewhere. 

The first pnrt on the principle of 
client self-determination consists of 
well-known arricles by social work 
theorists and two by philosophers. 
The second part is composed of 
essays by philosophers on self- 
determination, positive and nega- 
tive, freedom, nntural rights and 
related concepts. This part is un- 
connected with the first in Lite 
sense rii at none uf the writers was 
addressing himself to the partic- 
ular issue of client self-dot cruvi- 
nut iun us it Is conceived in social 
work theory. Social workers und 
members of other ” helping ” pro- 
fessions might he well-advised lu 
read tlm second part first and thus 
to come to grips with closely 
argued reasoning by philosophers 
who yet arrive at different conclu- 
sions about the elusive nature of 


human freedom, the possibility of a 
margin of self-determ hint ion in a 
deterministic world, und problems 
of whether naturul rights are inher- 
ent in the human person. 

The two parts are related to each 
other by a closely argued introduc- 
tion by the editor, F. E. McDer- 
mott, a philosopher who Has under- 
taken the difficult task of trying to 
bring two worlds into coherent 
communication with each other. 
The task is hazardous hecuuse 
neither group had in mind the 
preoccupations of the other: 
moreover each is trained and com- 

t latent In his or her own field hut 
letruys a certain naivety ubout that 
of the other. 

The subject is made more com- 
plex because the philosophers are 
alit to create man in their own 
intellectual image, while the case- 
workers largely experience man 
when ho is constricted by physical 
disability or his own divided seif, 
poverty or distorted family rela- 
tionships, or rooilcssncss mid isola- 
tion nr under dm compulsive influ- 
ence of drink or drugs. No 
doubt il was part of the sliuhrIc 
away front the nineteenth ccnrury 
moralizing about the “undeserving 
poor” which led some articulate 
sneiu! work theorists to try to dis- 
cover a valid principle on which 
people in -such circumstances 


might lie helped tu regain some 
control over i lie course of theii 
own lives. But what some would 
regard a* protecting and funning- 
the client’s flicker uf motivation 
uiiLi] he becomes able to choose 
between nil uniat ive styles of life 
others stigmatize us trying to inuke 
people whose distress is caused by 
social circumstances conform lu 
the caseworker’s social values. 

Social work action whether ulti- 
mately undertaken in the interests 
of freedom or conformity con- 
stantly runs tiic risk of paterna- 
lism, of making decisions, providing 
services or determining gouls for 
ruther than with people, of know- 
ing best w Inn they ought to want or 
choose. Today, becuuse of the many 
philosophical, psychological und 
sociological dilemmas inherent in 
the principle nf self-determination it 
seems to nave reeni urged under the 
new title nf participation. This 
gives the concent a group rnther 
than an Individ uni slant hut Its 
nature is not changed, though the 
persistence uf the concept is 
demons (rated. 

Self-deLcrminuLinii equated with 
negative freedom is familiar to 
social workers us freedom [mm 
as di.oinct from freedom to. It is 
arguable dim social work i liter veil- 
linn does no more limn help to True 
people from internal, inicrpcrsniml 
and euvlrmimuiiliil const rici inns. 


This itself would lie a massive 
achievement fur beyond present 
possibilities. It would no doubt in 
itself depend not mily on oppor- 
tunity and motivation bui also on 
native capacity in n subtle combi- 
nation with the social milieu. 

The need to clarify self-dererim- 
nuiion us a right of the client and 
pun of the ethics of social work 
practice is all the greater now t lint 
most clients are deprived of free- 
dom of choice in that they must go 
to monolithic social services 
departments for social work help. 
This makes ul] the more appnxitc 
Mr McDermott’s conclusion that 
“ the greatest care needs to h« 
taken to ensure that | clients | 
receive the respect they deserve as 
human beings.” 

There has been too little serious 
writing in this country ahoui the 
values inherent in social work. 
This houk should be read and dis- 
cussed by social work practitioners, 
teachers mid siiidenis. Its cmnrihu- 
tiou would be the greuter if it led 
to a well-prepared symposium be- 
tween social workers (not onlv 
case-workers) and phitnsiiphcrs in 
which each side, having Ie-ui neu ro 
understand the other's language, 
thrashed out some useful principles 
for social work practice. 

Eileen Yomighiisbnnd 


Archives 

The first of four volumes reporting 
the results of u survey of twentieth- 
century British political archives has 
been published by Mucniilluii at 
£10. Sources in British Poffticul His- 
tory 1900-2951, complied by a team 
led by Dr Chris Conk, senior re- 
search officer at the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science, 
is a Guide to the Archives of Selec- 
ted Organizations and Societies— 
political parties, .societies, trade 
unions, institutions und pressure 
groups active in British politics from 
1900-1951. 

Entries, which ore arranged in 
alphabetical order, describe tnc nat- 
ure nf the records and the terms of 
their availability far research. One 
nf the objectives of this six-year pro- 
ject was to ensure die preservation 
of such records, and where they are 
not accessible for research to en- 
courage those responsible to make 
them so, by depositing them in lib- 
raries and records offices. This iius 
been successful with societies such 
us The Luuguo of Nations Union 
f which is no longer active) whose 
pupers have hceti deposited with the 
BLPES. 

Volume 2, which will Ue published 
hue in 197S, will cover tliei private 
papers of same 1,5011 senior mil) lie 
servants; the third volume will deal 
with the papers of Members of Par- 
liament mid the fourth with the 
papers of editors, publicists, acade- 
mics und intellectuals. 


Without the human touch 


Power, Persistence, and Change: A 
Second Study of Banbury 
by Murgarct Stacey, Eric Ratslonc, 
Colin Beil and Anne Murcotl 
Routlcdgc and Ivegun Paul, £4.95 
and £2.50 

ISBN 0 7100 7995 8 und 80182 

Community studies have become 
distinctly unfashionable in British 
sociology in recent years. The 
growing dominance of theory and 
theorizing has meant that despite 
the rapid increase in the size of 
the sociology profession, knowledge 
of the rich detail of social life In 
our own society seems to be on the 
decline. Power, Persistence and 
Change is therefore a most impor- 
tant book, particularly as it Is a 
follow-up of a study carried out 
some twenty years earlier. 

Like its predecessor, the book 
examines a number of facets of 
social life in Banbury. The work 
situation, religion, voluntary asso- 
ciations; political parties and the 

E ower structure, the family, neigli- 
q u r hood relations and social class 
all find tlietf place. Some of these 
topics . appear as isolated sub- 
studies, rather than as contributions 
to an. overall view of Banbury. Tills 
may be partly due to the difficul- 
ties lhe researchers found in 
combining the data gained frmn 
participant observatiou with the 
quantitative material derived from 
questionnaire interviews. But it is 
also a reflection of the way in which 
the variety of social life in Banbury 
is not closely integrated or unified. 
Nevertheless a good overall pic- 


ture of change in Banbury since 
the first study is given. With a 
population increased from 19,00(1 to 

25.000 and planned to incrcuse tu 

40.000 new housing estates liuvc- 
beeu built, and new industries and 
migrant workers linve moved in. 
Bunhury has been me less ” middle 
class ’’. The decline ot the Liberal 
purty in the town lias meant thui 
the Labour party, now a contender 
for ixiwcr in the council chamber, 
Inis become more integrated Into 
the social und political structure. 
There is thus more opportunity for 
tite representation nf manna! 
workers In the power structure. 
Yet the analysis of decision-making 
on the proposal to expand the town 
to a projected 70,000 population 
illustrates very well how power 
remains concentrated. Involved in 
the decision-making were the polit- 
ical parties and business groups. 
Few manual workers even attended 
a public meeting. Even those 
whose homes would have been 
demolished under the expansion 
scheme paid no attention to the 
issue: to them it was something 
remote and unreal. 

Since the earlier study, social 
.cleavages in. Banbury have become 
less- sharp. Social divisions based 
nil religion, political party and social 
class are now much less clearly 
superimposed upon one another. 
Social clnss divisions have them- 
selves become blurred, and no 
clear-cut views of “ class” and 
“status’’ were shared by the resi- 
dents. At the same time, die 
authors Find it possible to Identify 
a dominant class in Banbury, dis- 


tinguising this from both a middle 
social level and a ■ lower social 
class who have little slaku in the 
control ami distribution of scarce 
resources. 

Tlie nnalvsis of neighbourhood 
relations, based »n participant 
observation curried mil in . partic- 
ular streets in different resident ml 
areas, stands nut in that it captures 
something of the lluinnn flavour of 
social life which is missing else- 
where in the hook. Tlie chapter on 
religion, while useful, _ does not 
renlly convey the snciul signifi- 
cance of religion in Banbury, and 
the one on work does little more 
than make a few distinctions be- 
tween large and small firms: it is 
a pity that the discussion of 
women and the family could not 
have been more closely tied in 
with neighbourhood relations. 

In the end the hook is a little 
disappointing since human detail of 
social life is rather scarcer than 
might have been expected. Perhaps 
it is too short, though brevity has 
its advantages. The text is very 
readable and the authors hove 
managed tu put u mass of material 
in its 135 pages, leaving aside the 
appendices. Ils strength lies not so 
much in die overall depiction of 
Banbury, but ratlier in tne wide 
range of empirical findings, of 
theoretical significance for sociolo- 
gists working in such fields as poli- 
tics, the family, social stratifi- 
cation, voluntary associations and 
religion. 

David Berry 


Growth of the cities 


Urbanization as. a Social Process: 
an Essay on Movement and Change 
In Contemporary Africa 
by Kenneth Little 
Routiedge and Kogan Paul, £3.20 
and £1.80 

ISBN 0 7100 7931 1 sad 7932 X 

For planners and politicians the 
problem of the Third World cities 
is their rapid growth as a result 
of the influx of migrants from 
rural areas and tlie high birth rates 
among the young .urban population. 
Kenneth Little uses an alternative 
sociological definition of urbaniza- 
tion, ** the cumulative accentuation 
of Characteristics distinctive of the 
tqode: of life associated with the 
growth of cities **. He provides in 
! ■' • this short book a most useful sum- 
mary, of the literature describing 
■the. adaptation- made by Africans, 
to . city life; covering’ a wide range 
of topics. Far this reason tlie book 
-'-Will be popular as a student text. 

’ ' The emphasis however is on those 
.r. . who.’, do successfully adapt. Thus 




gins of university graduates than on 
the search for work by tlie poor or 
their alternation between wage 
employment and self-employment. 
Tlie chapter on work deals 
predominantly witli wage earners 
Ln the modern bureaucratic 
structures or the foreign dominated 
industrial companies; there is littlo 
on the Ir informal economy” of the 
petty traders, artisans and service 
workers. The discussion of social 
class dwells on status groups among 
the relatively affluent arid not upon 
the tensions between rich and poor 
or the applicability of our western 
terminology— prole tor^ tot, lumpen- 

S roletnriar and so on— -to the latter. 

ace relationships between the 
newly dominant African groups Rn, ‘ 

the erstwhile white colonial rulers 
or the trading Indian and Lebanese 
communities are given more space 
titan Is class. The poor, recent 
migrant From the rural areas Is pan- 
pheral to his study for, by definition, 
he is not yet urbanized. 

The social process of adaptation 
is seen as the genesis of new pat- 
terns of social relationships, new 


one hand the urban migrant needs 
to be set more firmly in an .explana- 
tion of the current economic changes 
taking place in these countries, 
Changes which detormine the urban 
culture to which the migrant is in-, 
vlted to adapt, and which he in' turn 
helps to create. On the other hand, 

I should have liked more discussions 
of tlie choices open tn the individual 
migrant, and of the reasons why 
some migrants do adapt while others 
remain peripheral or marginal' to j 
urban socleLy. 

.. At the beginning Little lauds the. 
contributions made by British social 
anthropologists to African urban 
studies through tlieir methods of 
participant observation. Yet sub- 
sequently he refers to “ sociologi- 
cal " factors. The social anthropolo- 
gist has hitherto experienced little 
competition from scholars of other 
disciplines in describing the social 
life of African cities ; yet for. tjie 
sake of the discipline a clearer, and. 
maybe more dogmatic, statoment oi 
its own specific contribution would 
be welcome from an author who is a 
social anthropologist with long ex- 
perience of urban fieldwhrk. , S 


Elsevier Books 
in Policy Sciences 


Policy-Making In the German Federal 
Bureaucracy 

By REN ATE MAYN1/ mid FRITZ SCIIARPF 
Mow du the Miiiuiinc .ind nii'ilc oi operation uf the policv-m.il.ing 
syttum iiillucncu thu qimliiy id policy uiupul? An in-dcpili in- 
put ion ul ilic t mumming of ihc German Federal Bureaucrat . 

WJ. Hfl. 3 l.OQ i 5.1J 

Social Indicators and Public Policy 
Interactive Processes of Design and 
Application 

By JUDITH INNES du NELTVILLE 

Bused nil the cuiiicniinii that thu design of social indicators :i Meets 
policy und vice u/rm. Fik-ihcs hii die inicnicticm between die design 
of social indicator!) and ihcrr acuta l use in public decisions. Extensive 
use ot examples and ease studies. 

1973. Dfl. Sh SO-H 6J0 

Pareto bn Policy 

By WARREN J. SAMUELS 

A cumpichensive rvintctpivi.ilion nf Vi If redo Pardo's cclubraied 
Treatise on Uvnerat SaCItdogy. Presentation of Pareto’s analysis in 
terms of a com pfehen vise and deep approach to policy analysis, 

1974. D[i. 4000/16.90 

Games for Society, Business and War 
Towards a Theory of Gaming 

By MARTIN SHUBIK 

A unitied vicw-ui built the (henry anil usage of gaming lor .iperaiion- 
al, leaching, research and other purposes. 

“A durable siundiird reference on ihc subject.” 

1975. DJI. 42.500, 735 

The Uses and Methods of Gaming 

By MARTIN SHUBIK ... 

A companion volume in fiurrii'? for Society, Business and War, ims 
guide stresses "how in” set up, cost and ran games. The hook pro- 
vides a description of lhe different uses of gaming, Followed by it 
scries of chapters dealing with techniques, models and languages. 
J975. DJI. 31.750 5.50 * 

The Subjective Side of Science 
A Philosophical Inquiry into the Psychology , 
of the.- Apollo Moon Scientists 

By TAN MITROFF , 

‘M very impressive, motor ennfrlbution to (he sociology of sciatcc 

(Derek do Soil a Price, Yule University}. i 

jm.Jijl. 30.00/ K 5.20 

Design for Policy Sciences 

By YEHEZKEL DROR ■ 
mi. mb 31 mi 535 

Ventures In Policy Sciences 

By YEHEZKEL D&OR , 

1971, DJI. S2M’Z 8.95 

Prices dro subject to cxctuinga-rdte fluctuations I 
Order from yottr bookseller or direct from: 
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Dot dot dot dash dash dash dot dot dot 


Puclrii-, r Tlicji- iMfdia and I'.nili 
by. I. A. Itichurdi 
editiNl li> Tiwor f*';ilnn 
Miiufim, 4S Iki'l 

In nil niltck- HU l he English l.m - 
Rh ii:e ami ili<- Cambridge English 
jripus, puiijislieil last November in 
The Timer. Literary Supplement, 
Kayiiiniiil VV 1 1 [jams paid trilmie tu 
I. A. Kiriuirih, (lien in Cambridge 
to tlcJivci tin? Clark lee lures, as lliu 
01 igiuuiiiv> tlicnn-tiriaii of practical 
criticism, vvlmse early work had ton- 
duuid a series of “inquiries intn 
llie iijiuiv id' meaning and of aes- 
thetic i cspniise, within a precise cun 
tear i»l modified belmvotirisi psy- 
chology 'iml iis associated version 
of sein.li i tu's In this early phase 

liivraiy language performed foi 
Ric liards whin Williams culls “ .1 
lu 1111 1 mi /at (i m of impulse* or appe. 

lentil's'* tsliiili [lie pMciicul iniir 
coiiUI idisi'ive ns if under labor.i- 
Im v nmdii ions since ilien In: lias 
°vi n Mi ivi'ii it> find in |he saute 
|n mess .1 h.iriiiiiiii/..iiiuii of 1 tu 1 iou. 1 l 
~ him! 111 ln 11 .il differences. 

The sueimfiL motives of [ho 
fi'iiiKler iv." e superseded iis i|i c 
ern h'.il siyle ■ level oped : the gre.ii 
criiir id ihis n million, William 
l'.int>s<m. i> tint 0 wit it 0 -cci.ii ed 
rt'MMi'tlim- invest igaling (ht: 

ivmiK r.ury and the t-onmim- 
er's i in > x pii i.it inn of their imdiiplc 
si « ,,k : {, »‘ Win language is dense, 
conijucr ml. Iicrnieric, riddled with , 
amliiginty and releiilively mrntrl 
in on itself Practical criticism iv 1 
lung sime exhausted — ihe frog- 1 
nuiit.n v ie« is no longer held 10 | 
he all we need to know ; the me I hoi I i 
U seen to have depended on a n 
dogniuiic partiality to certain kinds V 
of pneiry which are linguistically c 
complex {in this volume RicJiurds ! 
returns again and again to h cadre ' 
«t the prickliest mete physical 
poem,) and a consequent dismissal Cl 
of other kinds, institutionalized in 
Kenriiiutiofij ; and it could not be “J 
applied to prose fiction, where even s« 
in Leu vis’s readings (he yield from in 
single passages is grudging, mid 
carries with it the presumption that lu 
novels are reducible to moral fables. If 

Richards, however, remains uu- in, 
regenerately practical, and the pre- lh 
volume, published to coincide ™ 
Ins eightieth birthday, finds d/ 
Jura anxiously updating his methods vvi 
replacing bchaviauriat psychology he 


with iiii'iii-si'iiiuniit's und the sirut- 
uiimI .111 a lysi s of linguistic codes, 
■'lud . 1 ran sf firing his 111 issi unary 
activiiy tn the television screen. 
Mcl.nli.ui is discredited in passing 
in niiv nf these essays, but the very 
1 . title, Poetries, has the hectoring 
h novelty nf Mcl.uhan iil his biashesi. 
„ Thu foreword explains the cuinugc 
iil the plural: it menus to imimute 
'■ “i'll " roan ft is to poems as Life is 
11 to ft virtu beings”, but it sometimes 
e occurs tu the render to wonder if 
[■ poems are nut here being ground 
down to a theoretical common 
dei nun in ainr. In tlie same way, the 
vji ly loinimtic quest for the 
1 principle of life mistook the issue: 
life is tile a aggregate of diffemii 
imin-idu.il lives; and concentration 
on the diverse resources and 
5 ir.ii, igcmv and in<li vidua] existences 
1 ni piiettis- is tri tiddly more re ward- 
ing -diau the attempt to equalize and 
• hen to manufacture a false plural 
category, marked off In capitalized 
1 unii lioness from individual poems. 

I he fclai funs between " poo tries ” 
.11 id “ pin-ms " is that between 11 tract 
1,1 MU ml p.syrlmiugy and u grout 
novel, : llie n m> duals in easy gen- 
ui .ill ties, 1 lie u (her hi irutlis vvliich 
jiic sirtual, Inca I und imrepeaiuhli.'. 
1:111,11 w 'hon [weins uro grunted wulk- 

'pc. I ran CVS in ilicsu e.ssavs tiiev 

me siibiL'Clvtl 10 analysis by dissec- 
tu."», sltrvil up into mosaics of prob- 
ltiin.uic P liru ses [irojected separately 
cm lu sci veils and worried alinut, in • 
U pmrcvi nf invcstiguiion which is 1 
pii'cv nival and inconclusive. One 1 
except mu is tlm case of Marvell 1 .' 1 

!e,t ' I- 10 splintering of t 
ihi iixl into linguistic units is i 
excused 111 ;i preamble which sun- 1 
lei us read it in n leisurely. ! 
r..innivnng fashion appropriate to a 1 
[ohden. It IS a highly compressed, | 
whimsical, reflective, contemplative 1 
; and it would be most uit 
svtimly in hurry" When Richards 
1 el it ur vs .1 sensory response, as svn- i 
■le.silietic us IlnuMnuii with razor r 

'o“v e '‘- l A,| l ' f , tCt ls dl ^on« rt i„ a 6 ?; 
5.^*' ,* * Ins soil of conimcn- h 


- 111 ii'iuisferring these pieces, from 
the classroom or the television 

y studio to the cold medium uf print 
• he has armed them with mctaseni- 
i antic markers : minute quizzical 
l ’ qiiesritm marks to indiciite that die 
i sense is dubious, exclainmion marks 

- Iietore und after to mimic surprise, 
1 , rt for technical und sic for special- 
; 'zed quotation. The words wear 
’ them implications like uniforms. 

? Tiie text is also aerated with 
; diagrams : a roulene wheel or 

VHiitja representing “a type 
| specimen message " ; a stick- 
like manikin represent ijig iiself; a 
nervous system of electrical plugs, 
plunging arrows and lines centri- 
petal and centrifugal to compute 
the binary opposition of a Shake- 
speare sonnet; a fried egg on a 
plate with a bold ETC next to it 
standing, Ernst-like, for a mini- 
■ m, A scientific metaphor 

is dl-judged: “Donne is just ex- 
panding such expressions, making 
ineir implications explicit, increas- 
ing their inter-iuanimniion, as lieat 
increases chemicul interaction ", 
urliidi 10 a chemist is meaningless: 
1101 all reactions are fuvourvd by 
Mem. only endotherniic us opposed 
to exothermic ones, that is, 
reHctious where lie.it j.s evolved, 
like combustions or the ivuier-sas 
reaction. 

But Richards's nianner is liable to 
veer from setn loti cal rigour, tran- 
scrtbing poems us it were into Morse 
code (or playing Beethoven on die 
Harmonium as a critic said of his 
version of Homer), to familiar, even 
confessional ingratiation, a s when 
11 } a circuitous introduction to a 
piece on Homer and Pluto he des- 

Twc" l ic * d,n i , £ lhe Uiml 0,1 
trans-Sdierian Railway. Elsewhere 

he adopts the language of the tele- 
vision commercial : “ I hope you’ll 


conviction which hv duscrihus In 
Llie contribution to The Great Ideas 
Today 1971, reprinted here: this 
is the use of translation ami llie 
universalizing techniques of practi- 
cal criticism to engineer un under- 
standing between the races grinuuleii 
on u shared tradition of culture — 
Goethe’s wall-less miiseuni of wnrld- 
Eiteratura written in Esperanto : 
history pulped into a series of 
Encyclopaedia Britaunica year I winks. 
Richards, the peri])ateiic idealist, 
appears in these pages declaiming 
his simplified Iliad to uncompre- 
hending students in Peking, nr 

E roffcrtng an inscribed copy of his’ 
asic English Republic to a 
suspicious Kwame Nkruniali ; an 
apostle launches his Homer in an 
ail-black school in Alabama and 
reports with slangy verve to her 
college instructor: “ They didn’t 

have any hong-ups about how the 
gods didn’t really exist in the 
world — like I was afraid I whs 
going to have to figure out and 
explain what Aphrodite really 
“•Mitt in all men’s lives. But not 
"La . ey ,vere -i ust mad at "lean 
old Athena For telling Dioinedes 
not to dare fight with any of the 
other gods, but he could wound 
Aphrodite if he wanted to....” The 
sacred trust is, to paraphrase the 
title of one of Richards’s essays, 
the purveying of literature to the 
unlettered — to those who are living 
through the transition from an 
oral to a literate culture and those 
who are wearily post-literate, “our 
new megalopolitan populations” 
with their mock-culture of neon 
images and hypnotically insistent 

nAn niirel^ 


«*■ tunimen- 

, L y 8 way of fnnng to bring 
out 1 tie flavours m Lite words”. 

The abiding concern of Richards’s 
LiiLicisn; is “ the casualties of cont- 

iim? K p at,Dn in hJs determina- 

umi to send his- message safely 
across the disputed apace between 
source and destination he has 
invented for himself a number 
of techniques of frantic signal- 

eminiscel ee H ural PmictJtfon 

ing orgoues with his black box, or 
the astrological fantasies of 'the 
num ecologists. Words on a naSe 


. A I IU Lie you II 

agree too ihat [these verses] are a 
2 j u S h quality of infants’ food 

n!ilf 0 e »~i Pa ' ked with Poetic vita- 
mins he is coy: “Would you like 
ro see the vei^es which earned this 

l ! t beI ? ” : « r l» I® smug, 
about Scottis detractors: "Thev lust 

-whT'" ; 5 r Wse| y 

.yottll soon wonder where you are 
will. Hood ; o,- „ arch 

Jf l !“ nc l * ; " it is truly very odd— 
- ■-^1 men are like that ! ’’ 

Sn-E J , “ 0n P^ammes embarras- 
singly do not survive the journey 

tiiey only S 

KenSeth d rrf S- e of 

manaeed C m k “ ClVllua . ti on, which 

3K ^ d . AMi" °u“ 

it *""- 1 E; 

weH^L^I d h Ce worked aqually 
well as script or as print. 

rJwj enthusl ? sm witii which 
Richards commits poems ro »h« 
telenalon tube or the cL«te is 
a small part of a larger missionary 


pop music. 

But at what cost tu literature and 
to language does this transmission 
proceed ? Richards’s eagerness to 
make literary art available 10 
ordinary word-users ” may be set 
against the pessimism of George 
Steiner (whose criticism of porno- 
graphy for its invasion of linguistic 
privacy is mentioned with admira- 
Richards) English has 
made itself h world language, as 
Steiner point out in After Babel 
but in doing so has been diluted 
and profaned : he argues in fact 
tor a solidification of those lin- 
guistic frontiers Richards hopes to 
dissolve, since he characterizes 
speech-communities as jealously in- 
troverted and believes the ImSliS- 
h« e nne l «[i*^ IcatioM of literature to 
be Possible only if a language is 

torifln nei Blibourlng terri- 

torles In the secrecy of implication 

Sr d JL 0SpllBre !- . Steinep « a con- 
?®f y ®S ye .magician, Richards a 
scientist animated by what Sir Peter 

V he b P & of pro. 
Sams ri.i? is 8 ho l? e w Sich 
^ u this moment Irrelevant 
and perhaps even dangerous. 

Peter Conrad 


ish worlde 


from abacus, 

tliroiigli,,. bubble thamber... 
CarBOsparanghim i.flvins tuck... 
pcntacrytbritol Ictnuutrafc... 
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[ Variety show 

Dry den's Clus.slc.il I'heury of ' 
l.iterntiire 3 

by Edward P cell lei 
Cuinbriilgc Univcrsiiy Press £5 m 
ISBN 0 521 20539 

Dr Julinsmi suid uf Hryden that 

perhaps lion ever produced 

a wriier Mn,, curirlied !\is Janguagt 
sit! sutli variety ui rtioilols ’’.T.ifflj 
liniik m alinut Dryiluu's variety and 
his npfiniu.ss tu pussibi lilies, a haih 
whu.li I ecli i or persuasively IdenH- 

»ue tjiven prnlegomena to its hu- 
lory in cluptci three in coiuidom. 
nous of Arisnule and Plutarch.- 
i eclilur is very interestfac 

[‘hn 6, » '/ d,K J , “Suishing betweni 
the classicul mode" and tu 
JiJfS' 1 *. Platonic - Chriulu 
mode Hie former rejoices In ’tte 
particularity of phonomonal.itt, 
pcnence , affirming “ tho existence 
Il fi s . ric jl v ? ri «y and multk 
plicity of implication, perhaps enn 
'ts contradictoriness “—it til inks Id 
terms of » both/and ”, which is Just 
how Pechter sees Dryden as con- 
iistemly thinking and writing. The 
atter operates within a hierarchical 
traniework, always gazing at the One 
7. 10 I,,for . n ’s experience and to whom 
ill experience tends. VVliat is being 
ulked about is not just histories! 
ilicnomeno but two enduring ways 
u looking at the world (and beyond 

But Dryden and his coutempo- 
anes were called upon ] to ally 
nemselyes with or, in Dryden's 
ase as it is argued here, to mediate 
letween old and new, ancient aud 
noderii, myth and history, divine 
nd secular, and within the creative 
onsciousne&s, fancy and judgment, 
nese are the subjects of chaptert 
“Hd ***• Chapter five starts 
“tn the Kenmssance attitude to 
letaphor ns mystic resemblance and 
loves through the familiar territory 
F Sprat, Hobbes, und Locke and 
ieir mistrust of metaphor because 
misleads the judgment. Pechtei 
envos no new insiglits from bis 
nvey of these matters, cheerfully 
fitting that he has revived 
the hoary elicit » of the traml 
anal Dryden, tiiough It Is useful 
' be reminded that Dryden Is uoi 
nostalgic figure, yearning for a 
Jidcn nge of Spenserian coheren- 
;s : old and new coexisted In him 
ithout struggle, demonstrating Mi 
nssical tolerance. (The mori 
trjngent of us mlgnt grumbJf : : 
ire that Dryden's tolerance, which 
™ ter . enjoys so much, is reollj 
Davld-hke self-indulgence " hfid 
ck of commitment. Tiiat might . 
st might, show how little we have 
sorbed of tho book's argument.) 
Mac Flecknoc is the centra oJ 
Lennon in chapter six. A lonf 
mid rather uninspiring analysis di '- 
the poem’s variety is followed fe '• 
much more worthwhile pages oo « 
as an aspect of tlie neiw empirf- . 
cism —myth disengaging from hi* 
tory — and on why Dryden could not ■ 
wiite an epic poem. Dryden said 
that an epic cannot be “ bled toe 
severely to the laws of history ", and 
yet he could not withstand the ten 
uency of his whole period toward! 
viewing and assessing the particular! 
or history (Milton Is the grand ex 
caption, of course). The . berok 
couplet, as Pechter suggests., is un. 
apm since r in its . yery structure, i* " 
tends to emphasize particulars, - dis 
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such .couplets .will never give ‘onr 
“V -Pverml. serum of structural apt . 
metaphysical wholeness. Io .sayinf 
t baye . perhaps gone further * 
t“en Pechter, would go himself. Bui - 
. “ e in , this, cojinexion I s 
important fof- those who fedTthai. ' 

SffS a efructtfraDyypo , 

^ design in Pope'J 
• lre “ot quite sure 
why there js 'ndt, - ' ' 

This, book claims ; to be aboui, 

. n «l S i: critlCi ? , n 1 but all it says 
the chapter, thai 

pj«v t?d I? An . °f Dramatic . 

♦- IB r t » at -l 1 various and 
' no Revelations hi ’ 

' w ? s imitated in places \ 

^fwfr y 8 ?? d o(:CflWOJia ^ failures 
fuliv daV Vo- p r ^f s t aud argumeiirs .. 

T . enjoyed ' agremng . aud 

;|)P“§ '.<lopw Dryden - and: 

, ^*“PPoI«t 8 it Is in, pan , 
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Psephologists’ findings 


Political Change in Britain: the 
Evolution of Electoral Choice 
by David Butler and Donald Stokes 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 333 15239 S 

Teachers ill tb? British General 
Election of October 1974 
Times Newspapers Lid, £1.95 . 

ISBN 0 7230 0137 5 

. I 

- Trrr .-rT 

Tho most Important work pub- 
lished since the war 011 voting beha- 
viour in Britain is Butler and 
Stokes’s Political Change in Britain 
of which a second edition is now 
available, It is a classic, but a clas- 
sic of a school that still encounters 
opposition from those who prefer 
to treat the study of politics as j 
branch either of history, of law, or 
of belles ■ letires, nml regard it as 
somewhat- 'indecent 10 ana lyse 
figures tu try to sec what actually 
happens. 

The linuk rests priori pally on the 
evidence uf surveys nf .1 represent- 
ative sample panel nf electors in- 
terviewed at intervals between 196.1 
and 1970. L : ur the first eiliiinii the 
results of surveys. up lu 1966 only 
were available, n period when elec- 
toral change was moving on 
ha-lance -in a Labour direction. For 
the second edition the authors arc 
able to cover a complete political 
cycle from Harold Macmillan's vic- 
tory in 1959 through Harold Wil- 
son's victories in 1964 and 1965 in 
Edward Heath’s victory in 1970. 

The authors have also recast the 
structure of the book. The reader 
no longer has to make » series of 
knights’ moves to follow the argu- 
ment, which now develops easily 
from the factors predisposing llie 
partisan alignments of the elec- 
torate to the factors influencing 
voters nt particular elections. 

The most controversial thesis in 
Lite book is the so-called “ cohort 
analysis ". Up to the turn of the 
century the principal bases of 
party alignment were religion and 
region. As the century wore oil 
class, rather than religion, became 
the dominant basis of party align- 
ment, but the process is exceedingly 
slow. WlthTn the individual’s life- 
time there is reluctance lo change 
the party with which one identifies, 
and there is also an intarge 11 e ra- 
tional effect as the pull of parental 
partisanship works against the class 
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dnnal effect as the pull of parental 
oarti 9 anship works against the class 
basis of allgnmout. The large min- 
ority of the working-class who vote 
Conservative and who are essential 
to the prospect of office for the 
Conservative Party have always pre- 
sented a problem to those who have 
seen the parties primarily in class 
terms. Some, such as Robert Mc- 
Kenzie and. Eric NordJinger, snlight 
the explanation in' attitudes of 
deference. 

Butler and Stnkes’s explanation 
‘s simpler and more elegant. They 
;ee the persistent support of the 
ronservatlve party in tlie working 
:lass as the result of vestiges of an 
earlier basis of political alignment 
before the Labour party was fully 
in tlie political map. When the 
process has fully worked itself 
iut — those born before the Labour 
oarty acquired Lhe status of a 
major party having died, and the 
affects of parental influence having 
been dissipated — should we expea 
die Labour party to be able to rely* 
on the underlying support of that 
70 per cent o! the electorate who 
think of- themselves as working 
tiass? The answer is -probably not. 
Even over the seven years separat- 
ing 1963 from 1370, the authors 
have noticed rhe beglmiings of the 
decay oE the class basis of align- 
ment which in 30 years may be no 
' more Important than the dif- 
ferences between church and 
chBpel are today. Just in time 1 
Tides and waves provide a con- 
venient analogy of the two types of 
influence studied - by Butler and 
Stokes. If we imagine a limpet 
. stuck just about the present water- 
line, on Brighton Pier, then if he is 
looking, no more than a few 
' seconds ahead it is the size of the 
! wavqs that’ determine whether he 
j will be- dry or wet. but If he is 
• • looking ahead a period of hours. It 
. IS the tides he has to worry about. 
So far the Conservative limpet has 
been fed by the flood of public 
support more often than not, and ii 
is qnly in the troughs of die deep 
. . Wave* like, those .of 1929, 1945 and 
1964-66 that he has been left dry. 

. .sight Butler and gtoke^ 


tide is going down, und you will 
soon rind lhal only the tops uf rlie 
highest waves will reach you." hut 
of course tides do nut continue 
going down for ever. Even so the 
1970 election dues not suggust that 
the tide liud yet turned tn the 
benefit of the Conservatives, lie- 
Lweun 1966 and I97U tlie Conserva- 
tives benefited Eroin straight con- 
versions from Labour, benefited 
from movements in and out of 
Liberals and non voting, but lost 
iiul un the balance between sup- 
porters who had died and new 
voters recruited. The Conservative 
victory uf 1970 was due to changes 
in the votes nf those who hud 
vuLed before, rather than changes 
in the composition of the elec- 
torate which was still working 
aguinst rlie interests of the Conser- 
vative party. 

Butler and Stokes do not suggest 
what basis of alignment will take 
the place of class when -this 
becomes obsolete, or what the prac- 
tical political consequences may pe. 
There Is obviously an enormous 
opportunity here Fur both the main 
parties to find a new basis ot align- 
ment; but another possibility is 
the decay of the two-party system. 

When the class basis was, 011 
Butler and Stokes’s evidence, at its 
height I 11 1951, very nearly 80 per 
cent of the electorate voted for 
eithfir the Conservative or the 
Labour party, but at each subse- 
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times to the nationalists, sometimes 
just not voting Rt all, until in L-elv 
ruury, 1974, barely more than half 
rhe electorate voted for one or 
other of the main parties. 

In the hitter part of the book. In 
many ways the most valuable part, 
the authors deal with the factors 
affecting transient variations— the 
waves rather than the tides. One 
difference is to be .noted. Tn earlier 
sections tbe authors can quantity 
and develop something akin . to a 
model of how the changing compo- 
sition and alignments of the elec- 
torate affects Lhe political outcome. 
In the latter port they find » 
almost impossible to quantify, and 
we must look here not for predio- 
tivo models, but for interpretative 
concepts and dlsiinctioas. 

The factors that influence tlie 
voter are numerous and powerful. 
Consistent voting is far less com-- 
moil than we used to believe. Per- 
haps as many as 30 per cent or 
more of the . electorate cfn be 
classed us in some measure floating 
or volatile. They are Influenced by 
their perception of die issues, by 
their general feeling, about the 
partios at the time, by the extent 
to which they see the parties ns 
competent or up to date, by the 
pull of leaders, by their own gen- 
eral feelings Df economic well- 
bsiriRi 

Space 1 only enables a Few ele- 
ments In a rich analysis to be 
picked out. It should be obvious 
that an issue can influence the out- 
come only If voters feel about It 
strongly, are unevenly divided on 
It in the electorate, and perceive 
significant differences about it be- 
tween the parties. Yet how rarely 


lics of uu issue nieu&urud in public 
opinion polls, nr even remembered 
by political rumniciitutm's. At the 
same lime one regrets that the 
authors have been unable in allow 
sufficiently for ihu extent in wliicli 
issues can be presented in dif- 
ferent terms. 

Public reaction hi “ nai uniat iz- 
.uinn " is significant ly different 
from the reaction to “ public 
ownership ", even though tn the 
cognoscenti the two terms muy lie 
sy un 11 v mu us. If inie Lukes u com- 
plex issue such us iliac nf inflation 
at the February 197-1 election, that 
issue could have been presented us 
a mutter essentially of foreign 
policy by grasping It from the 
nngle of oil and commodity prices 
or ns a matter of industrial rela- 
tions by grasping it from the angle 
of incomes policy, 

Above all Butler and Stokes 
emphasize the complexity of tfae 
processes which determine the fate 
of governments, and the reader 
who persists, despite the occasional 
longeurs of the text emerges with 
a deeper understanding of tho sys- 
tem. , ,, 

A case study which usefully sup- 
plements the synoptic approach 01 
Political Change in Britain Is 
Teachers in the British General 
Election of October 1974 the report 
of a survey commissioned by The 
Times Educational Supplement and 
The Times Higher Education Sim- 
idem urn. It is a rare and valimhle 
example of a careful survey of a 
single professional group. As 
Butler and Stokes would lead us to 
expect, teachers are, as a middlr 
class group, oil balance more Con 
servative than anything else. 

But we can also see the decay ot 
the class basis of alignment by the 
differences between teachers In dif- 
ferent types of institution. As one 
moves From teachers iu primary 
schools through those ip secondary 
schools to university teachers the 
proportion of Conservatives stead- 
ily decreases. , 

This suggests that there may bo 
more to the generation of political 
fashions than the historical circum- 
stances of the times at which suc- 
cessive age cohorts reach political 
maturity. Indeed if one wore to 
npproach the question, not from 
the poini of view of the lame 
minority of the working class who 
voted Conservative, but from the 
small minority of the middle class 
who votod Labour, one .might bu 
able to evolve a totally differs til 
model I 11 which the attitudes nf n 
very ! small elite gradually 1 work 
their way through tho electorate.. 

The teachers’ survey also illus- 
trates another ' of Butler and 
Stokes’s findings : The weak cnrrel- 
atiori between the views rtf party 
supporters and die position on. 
Issues adopted by die parties they 
support. On parent power, on in- 
comes policy, on the elimination of 
grammar schools, on payment by 
central government and raising the 
school leaving age, large propor- 
tions found 110 difficulty • »ri oppos- 
ing the stand taken by their re- 
spective parties, and seemed _ca 
have been unconscious of any in- 
consistency. . 


Xenophobia 


Tragedy of Paraguay 
by Gilbert Phelps 
Charles Knight, £4.50 
ISBN 0 85314 148 7 

A comma 11 view of Latin American 
politics would Include the vision of 
a series nf medal- be decked generals 
succeeding one another in office. U 
might also include the idcii that 
the political importance nf the 
military Is almost inversely propor- 
tional to their specifically military 
function. It might even include llie 
observation that, however violent 
domestic politics might he, full- 
scale war between the states nf 
Latin America is rather rare. 

This picture of violent, military- 
run slates coexisting reasonably 
peacefully with one another may 
seem paradoxical. Certainly li can- 
not be explained nivay simply by 
reference to a common cultural 
heritage or to s ruble national 
boundaries established liy Spain, fur 
neither exists. There are, however, 
sound practical barriers tn endemic 
war in Latin Americu : disposable 
resources are scant relative in 
demand ; frontier mens (which 
tend to full in the Amazon basin or 
ulong llie Andean chain) lire both 
underpopulated and largely devoid 
of strategic resources ; levels ul 
political participation tire low or .it 
best finer suiting 1 und regimes are 
generally fully occupied dclenyting 
the nisi 1 1 ves from iiiiuck 1 10111 
< within. 


Excluding civil wars, ihcru if. one 
notable exception to this stale 01 
affairs and li is to this exception 
tlmt this hook addresses itself. 
L'araguuy is one of the smallest and 
least known of Latin American 
countries, yet it has a history, ol 
biondy involvement with us neigh- 
bours imnintehed by any other 
country in the continent. Gilbert 
Flielps has concentrated upon one 
such Involvement, the War of toe 
Triple Alliance between 1864 and 
1870 when Paraguay fought alone 
against the combined forces of 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

This was a wholly unequal strug- 
gle and one which resulted in 
appall lug losses for Paraguay, of 
the order of onu half of its popula- 
tion. In total, between a quarter 
and half a million people died Oil 
all sides of the war at a time when . 
.the population of the area was 
much lower than it Is toduy. 

Traditionally, the Paraguayan 
dictator Francisco Solano Lopez 
has been cast in the role of ogies- 
sor aud Gilbert Phelps sets out to 
rehabilitate him. He explains ins 
actions in the 1 context of a small, 

xenophobic state confronted by 
much larger, territorially expansive 
rivals and succeeds in presenting e 
fair and balanced interpretation. 
Nevertheless one is left feeling that 
this is the stuff of which the 
swings and roundabouts of aca- 
demic historiography are made and 
as such is of little Importance. 
What seems of more significance 
thau the personality of Solano 
Lopez are the curious circum- 
stances which gave rise to Para* 
guayari nationalism in the first 
place. This is a vexed topic and IS 
not resolved In this bqok but its 
author Is at his most interesting 
when writing about ns com- 
ponents; the Jesuit missions. Para- 
guayan economy and society, the 
rivalries arising out of the question 
of control of the river, system, of 
Lite River Plate area, and Para- 
guay's tradition of popular, authori- 
tarian government. 

The bulk of Lhe book, however, 
consists of a narrative history of 
the events of the war and this has 
the merits and demerits of most 
such narrative. There are fascinat- 
ing and poignant episodes by the 
score but, like war: itself, there is 
much confusion , which is not 
mitigated , by jhe map provitied: 
Nevertheless, Gilbert Phelps keeps 
his head amongst the flurry of sor- 
ties, pitched -fights,, now weaponry, 
diplomatic Initiatives and btonadui- 
ting and he writes throughout witii 

simplicity and verve: . - 

This is one of . a-; collection of 
non-acadcmic but - serious books 
entitled Latin American Adventure 
Scries. Us appearance reflects art 
initiative which should be wel- 
comed for It Is an area where ■ tho- 
casual reader lias received little 
help in the past from specialists 
and consequently one to which ho 
has hod litfle access. 
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On their return home, some uf 
them, in company with Palestinian 
din/jjnbe who went to work in 
Syria, Egypt, Iraq or Kuwait, estab- 
lished new cells of the move me ill 
in these countries. But their 
numbers were not great (Dr Kuz- 
zi-ha says tiiat only 15 Syrians had 
been recruited by 1960). for the 

ANM (lift lint- ■■aaai , a Ir.alf ImI.I.II.. 


im meat: couomes. out men' 

For all the publicity that lias sur- numbers were not great (Dr Kuz- 
rounded the activities of revolu- z >'ba says tiiat only (5 Syrians had 
tioiiary groups in the Arab world been recruited by 1960). for the 
of late years, especially the Poles- ANM did not regard itself initially 
thiian extremists, surprisingly little as a mass movement but i siller as 
ui rmD ii° n ,s available in the ? n e hte “ginger group" of young 
West about their origins and their hiteHectitals who, by argument and 
relationship to one another. That exhortation, would rouse the guv- 
there was a loose-knit underground moments of the Arab states to the 
organization called the “ Movement performance of their duty to 
of Arab Nationalists ", with avenge the shameful defeat in 
brandies in several Arab countries, Palestine in 1948 and to eradiciic 
has been known for some years, a '" traces of Western Imperialism 
out its exact connexion with groups a,,d Zionism in the Middle East. 

Liberation TpatalT and" Ihe ^ ANM , « its "«"■ !«•«««, 
Democratic Po m Sr Front was wn * in ? e,lsey nationalist, and Us 
clouded, and tile place iui^of such j^stinian leader- 

well-known figures as Geo«e Si P J5i ,de the 1 def * at , of Israel 
Huhnsh and Wodi Haddad of the ° ver, riding goal of the niovemeut. 
PFLP nnd Nayif Hawntimn of the h° r */ e ^ ews i srae l there was to 
DPFLP was equally nlwcure Now be only 0I ! e 8 - nm choice— expulsion 
Dr Walid tX ha! opened tl« ¥. ^termination. Moreover, as Dr 
shutters on the Arab Nationalists’ ^ ZZI *? m akes clear, the ANM 
Movement, not tu their fullest to distinguish between 

extent perhaps hut enougli to allow and Judaism: Jewry 

some light in and to enable in to ever y where was the enemy and 
see the outlines, at least of this mi | st crushed. The Arabs could 

shadowy organization and’ its even ancf rh^A^ 1 W ? r ® ll J lited > 

more shadowy principals ,5? p J nned their hopes 

the unification of the Arab 
it is a brave action on his part, states upon Nasser. He was their 
tor he was himself an active Hnd their paladin until the 

meinoer of the Arab Nationalists' second disastrous defeat in 1967. 

1957° to 61 ] 965^ years tftom Tlie amalgamation of several 

m 

Tlie first of Dr Kaaziha's revel- ? lth ° u ^| l lt did not initiate, a shift 
ntions, that the ANM had its begin- in k. ot, \ die strategy and the 
nings in the years 1950-52 as a ? rg ^L zati £n of the movement. Up 
Trii tei a *i' V s0 = iet y at the American a° w W J* v Kazziha recounts, the 
University of Beirut, occasions A - N ?f had adhered to its "theory 
little surprise. That institution has P f the separation of stages ", that 
come a long way from .what its ,s c sa J r > f he Poetical integration 
toundeis. a century ago, conceived °i g! 0 Arab stat « and the defeat 


“uni ,wnai its „ c -“fi iniegrauon 

toundeis. a century ago, conceived °[ £H e Arab states and the defeat 
™ e i f * pur P 0Se ^d function. The Zionism and Western imperial- 
second revelation, that it was a “ m had to be achieved before the 
«raup of Palestinian students, led , b ? C0l ‘ ld tl,rn their attention to 
by George Habash and Wadi Had- social and economic reform. Now 
in« 8 r d , lns P ired by the breach- som ? of tlie ANM’s central commit- 
a .?'? 6 .notable nationalist F e , be f D t° «*Ue (and more par- 
SSJiW' QU u tant c ,n Zura y k and Fayiz ticularly after the break-up of the 
men? founded the move- V"*? 11 ° etwe en Egyot and Syria in 

ment, was equally predictable. l®Jfi when tha headquai ters of the 
kL ess apparBDt before, and V 83 , niove d from Damascus to 

even here emerges only from the Beir , ut ). that the struggle wa9 as 

k hD S w e ilSL Dr Ka “. lha,s account. JP“* ag ® inst feudalists and caplta- 
zJSSu li 8 5 t v [ a « a,e numerical . ,ists “jt was against Zionists and 
f dle ^ NM ' especially in ,m Perialists, and that the move- 

ered flhrtil? P y ? U S ue which ir l ath I" 6 sWd '^den its appeal so as 
of {»« ut V a i Qt0r years. Most to encompass the Arab masses. 

from students at* theAUB™ Jho^in LebanSf 4 |i b h r adi cals. led by the 
turn came mostly from th* liSi? Lebanese Muhsin Ibrahim and the 


i by II.iImsIi ami his luiluw Palestin. 
i iiiii, Wadi Haddad, ll.ibash no w 
orguiii.'.ud rim Niiiiniiul Front lor 
i he I, i hvrat in n of Palestine from 
the Pa h-sti nin ii members of the 
ANM, partly in response to the 
fnrnmiimi nf the 1*1.0 hut nlsoto off- 
sol the mowing influence of tha 
l iidical “thom oiicimis " nf the move- 
mom. 

The two wings remained hi uri. 
easy harness until the aftermath of 
the overwhelming defeat of the 
Arub armies by Israel in 1067. That 
defeat destroyed the ANM's faith 
hi Nasser nnd led it to condemn 
his regime nnd those of the other 
“ progressive ” Arab states as 
“ Petty bourgeois Huhnsh was at 
one with the rest of the ANM lea- 
dership In declaring that hence- 
forth tho only road for the move- 
ment to take was t|iat of the armed 
struggle of tlie mnssc's 1 agaliyt 
Zionism, imperialism and the 'Arab 
“reactionary classes”, ahd he 
altered the name of the NFLP 
accordingly to the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palei- 
tine. But Habasli had not travelled 
as far alon^ this road as had Ibra- 
him, Hawatima and their followers, 
so that the gap between them still 
existed. It widened rapidly In the 
next two years, splitting the ANM 
. wide open, not just the Palestinian- 
Lebanese leadership in Beirut but 
every branch of the movement else- 
where, destroying whatever cohe- 
sion it might have had as a pan- 
Arab organization. Hawatima estab- 
lished tlie Democratic Poptilar 
Front as a challenge to Habash’s 
PFLP, and before 1969 was out the 
two groups were fighting openly in 
the streets of Beirut. The descent 
from there to today's Benseless ter 
ronsm has been a steep and ugly 
one. 

Dr Kazziha modestly disclaims 
any intention of attempting a 
thoroughgoing assessment of the 
rede of the ANM in Arab political 
life in the past 20 years, but oven 
so he has given us a most valuable, 
outline of the movement's origins 
and evolution, ahd for this we are 
much indebted to him. He makes 
[he point towards the close of his 
book tiiat. for all its claims. of late 
years to be a revolutionary move- 
ment, the ANM never made any 
Headway among the Arab masses. 
The only country In which it has 
achieved any practical success is 
south Yemen, where the Marxist- 
Leninist National Liberation From 
n ns set up its own version of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat 
Otherwise the ANM remains wliai , 
perhaps it has always been, a small . 
and disputatious baud of rootless 
intellectuals, measuring out titeit 
lives with coffee spoons In the 
clubs and caf6s of Beirut. 

J. B. Kell; 


History seen as a conflict of forces 


Descent from Power : British 
Foreign Policy 1945-1973 
by F. S- North edgo ' - 

Allen and Uiiwin, £G.qo and L 2 75 
ISBN 0 0 4 327050 6 and 32051 4 
Latent British Foreign Policy 1972 
edited by D.[C. Wett nnd J. Maftii 

Temple Smith, EI2.50 
ISBN 0 8511 7060 9 

t ? bc expected from so ajccow 
Wished a scholar, professor North 
edge provided an account full 
■>f pertinent facts and figures dr 
P Wt-war British -foreign policy will. 

major events carefully and 
mdldnusly set oiit» It iviU be we! 
coAied by tlio hard pressed studcni 
und general reader;. who Wants the 
facib without frills qd ij portlcula. 

« few pugg's 

ft; 1960s IS 


apt a criticism to point out that the 
book In parts reads like an expanded 

'mrf^ nt ' 0 ^u Cai — worked out lec- 
tures emphasizing the major “ fac- 

iSi-i, or the *** or . f O“r elements 
ni nff Cr . 6a i ted a particular situation 
or affected policy. The chief vlr- 

}H es °L dle require foregoing 

4»proach? II,ent8 ° f a more P ersor >o* 

Professor Northedge Is mainly' con 

. earned with the underlying forces 
re i? tioua with 

SScfieftt it!? - ' ^ P r* lige -BrSHlSfSId 

stance of real power : only a 

***** X alta i Britain^ had To 
Was^instnn ossistaiiCe '* ir 

u f - S? ”in» H,s ■Pnroach’te-thw- 
international relation^ 
i. H , e c P”tIudcs that because’ 

faVc«’’1S° f Ul0 "geopolitico'- 
. L . hard ly ..any actfon by- die 
pri im . government in tlie nos t wi 
per pd comM .have done SSS&- 

• S;if2^ t xr 0r 

r iSSnltj c ,QUeq^s fhat seliou- 

saftih? ■ 


oLlTiH Tldu !, 1 J e ^ rs and politicians 
§[ 8 r Pp i?j 8 i W i t ^ t ^ 1B Problems of their 
JKiSS indstng them on the basis 
?h-i?^ r ax P® r,en . c e of die past and 
their hopes for the future. 

bop,£ f ^ r d,oae wlio like 
detachment,. but there is undeniably 
about it all. Gome 
may ajgo .question the thesis that 
m. its broad develbpment the course 
. . .Dntisn foreign policy was 
e "'^^ at •“ fl great British 
?S5^“ ai, ^ d seen -i* .1950 that 
part °f continental 
por°pe and should provide jt iWth 
brtdtt-styp?' Instead there has’ 
a - certain ; unity about British 
p n 0U S' be Jwe?p the wars and After. 
3L£j; 'Qualified and tlie partial 
; commitment to Europe. . - ■ 

Watt -and .J. : - Mayal) have 
third annual 

■oirTBrSS5. v ? of dpotunen'Mtion 

on British foreign policy. What Is 
^ at tilis selection . is 

Iln ind 5 pende ot work Of 

iwo seholars , aniT not an official 

. thousand pages , 
fnl u°\ P tehded ,f or general read- 
mg, put .the excellent indexes 'teaks ' 


W u,e v «ei ; fta^ been ' 10 the 


■ _ l" - j- K enerai reao- 

tnddxes' teake 
Vl> some pertinent 
on many 

f sigtimeance, Thia,;,1n.* a 
reference :work and ionp 
.may this series continue; .. . , L *; 

' Vi” ■- v. ,: 
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The power of invisible power 


Power : A Radical View 
by Steven Lukes 
Mac mi I Inn, 75p 
ISBN 333 16672 8 

How to locate power has occasioned 
a vigorous and sometimes emotional 
debate amongst political scientists 
over the past 20 years. At issue 
nre fundamental epistemological- 
assumptions abbut tlie nature of 
valid evidence and proper infer- 
ence in the social sciences, from 
which radically different conclus- 
ions about the distribution of power 
in Western democracies have been 
reached. 

Steven Lukes's contribution is a 
concise and characteristically pow- 
erful essay. His point of departure 
is Bachruch and Bnrutz’s influential 
critique of Dithl’s celebrated study 
of power in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Who Governs ? Dahl's concep- 
tion of power, the argument went, 
was narrowly " one-dimensional It 
was confined to its visible manifes- 
tations only, in particular the actions 
of individuals In decision -milking 
over public issues. oil which there 
was observable conflict. 

But it neglected the oilier, hidden 
side of power involved in “ non- 
decision- making " : the agenda- 

setting capacity to suppress or 
deflect potential issues from enter- 
ing the political arena in the first 
place ; tlie power to produce a 
false consensus *' by shaping 
people's beliefs and preferences 
even against their best interests ; 
and the more subtle, unconscious 
domination exercised by those 
whose existing reputation for power 
induced a fatalistic compliance 
among others (the power of “anti- 
cipated reactions"). Thus what 
might appear to be high levels of 
consensus and satisfaction in a com- 
munity were not necessarily incom- 
patible with the existence of 
nowerful elites selfishly serving 
Lhelr own interests at the expense 
■if the majority. In the latest stage 
if the controversy Dahl and his 
defenders have energetically 
counter-charged their critics of 
constructing noii-falsifiabie but 
'politically biased accounts of how 
lower is exercised on the basis of 
inch slick but nebulous notions as 
• non-issues " and “ non-decisioiv 
making “ — In other words, through 
-lie use of- non-concepts and non- 
.•vidence. 

Lukes attempts to transcend the 
■urrent state of debate by propos- 


ing a “ three diiiu-n.simiiil ” view nf 
power, uliout which two important 
claims nre made. One is that it is 
“ empirically useful in that hypo- 
theses can he framed in terms of 
it tiiat are in principle verifiable 
and fulsifiuble " fmy italics) ; the 
oilier is that ir is politically and 
methodologically radical. Without 
wishing to deny the genuine ad- 
vances in Lukes’ s argument, I think 
these claims are uiicuiivinciiig. 

To begin with, no radically differ- 
ent “third" dimension is really 
added. Instead, Bachrach and 
Barui7 are taken in task for “follow- 
ing i heir adversaries too closely", 
in particular for concentrating on 
individual decision-makers rather 
rhaii the power of “collective forces 
and social arrangements ”, and for 
retaining their opponents' posiuvisi 
conceptions oE power, conflict and 
grievance. This may lie true uf 
Bachrach and Barotz's disappointing 
attempt to apply tlie iwo-diniOM- 
sionul view empirically in their 
Puipcr mid Fouerip, but ir is unfair 
comment on their position, or ihni 
of their allies, in general. Lukes 
is really a proponent of a more 
thorough-going version uf the two- 
dimensional view and his third 
dimension boils down to little more 
ilian polishing off the job tliaL 
Bachrach anti Bunt* began so 
sloppily. 

Clearly more radical, however, is 
the claim tiiat instances of “invisible 
power" can be empirically verified, 
at least in principle. Unlike many 
radiculs, Lukes is sensitive tn He 
need for political sociology to lie 
conducted according to the normal 
canons oE inferential logic. He 
therefore acknowledges that asser- 
tions of ''invisible power " arc only 
convincing if accompanied by (a) 
rlie "relevant counterfaeiuul ” 0 ®, 
"grounds for asserting that if A had 
not acted (or failed to act) in a 
certain way . . . then B would liuve 
thought and acted differently from 
tlie way he does think and act ; 
and (b) the means or mechanism by 
which A prevails over B. Lukes pro- 
ceeds to buck his claim by quoting 
extensively from a recent study of 
pollution as a political issue In com- 
munities in the United States. This 
showed that die emergence and re- 
solution of the issue tended to be 
longest delayed in company towns, 
not because the dominant corpora- 
tion actively intervened but as a 
result of its silence and inactivity, 
and in particular its reputation for 
declsive power and the operation 
of anticipated reactions. But one 


■liirstiiMi imuiL-iiiaiuly arises. Fnmi 
where did ihe corporation's formid- 
able reputation originate if not from 
some t-arlier occasion un which_ it 
demo nsi ruled its power lu a sub- 
stantial public, ami thus presumably 
in a highly visible and "nne-diiiloii- 
siuiiul " way? 

The "iu principle “ cl a use, inure' 
ever, reveals something nf the diffi- 
culties of applying the three-dimen- 
sional view. Lukes concedes that 
evidence of tlie quality lie demands 
is hard to find, and ihc other two 
examples lie provides (the Prague 
Spring, und reiiginus conversion 
amongst the lower castes of India) 
hear distinct marks of bar re] -scrap- 
ing. He niigliL also have added that 
the relevant count erf actual will he 
disputable where two or more can- 
didates coexist : a student nf tlie 
French power structure, for cx- 
uuiplc, must come to terms with the 
rapid succession of the events of 
Mny and the Gaul list electoral land- 
slide in 1968, when first the normal 
powers nf the state and then the 
social pressures uf the trade union 
mid stiulciiL movements were tem- 
porarily suspended. Hui l.ukes dis- 
misses pessimism ns unwarranted 
und approvingly quotes the ironic 
riposte of a feiluw-rudical : "Why 
let things be difficult when, with 
just a little more effort, we enu make 
them seem impossible?" 

I think this is simply too cuvalicr. 
For what In fact is the researcher to 
do in the absence of Moscow or 
Warsaw Springs — where convincing 
evidence for the existence of invi- 
sible power does not exist ? Pre- 
sumably the logical answer is to 
return a verdict of "not proven", 
ul tho ugh this is never made expli- 
cit by Lukes. Tiiat would certainly 
meet ihe charges of logical cureless- 
ncss so persistently levelled by Dahl 
and his colleagues against their 
radical critics, and in this sense the 
three-dimensional view would indeed 
incorporate and supersede furlier 
conceptions of power. But I doubt 
if tliis will happen. Instead, I sus- 
pect, Lukes 's book will strengthen 
die well-known Law of Lho Mono- 
tonous Exception : comforted in 
opposite ways by- the single example, 
of pollution in the United States, 
confirmed radicals and phiralists 
alike will continue to ussert or deiw 
the existence of invisible power in 
the absence nf substantiating evid- 
ence. 

Ivor Crewe 


Two faces of the Party 


Cours, Camarade, le PCF est 
lccrifcre loi 

by Mich fete Maoceaux Rnd Jacques 

Donzclot G animat'd 

Histoirc Sccrfete du Parti Cointnu- 

■liste Fvangais 

by Roland Gaucher 

Editions Albhi Michel 

ISBN 2 226 00903 4 

The recent opinion poll recording a 
nfcrc 14 per cent support for the 
French Communist Party can have 
:aused little anxiety to the authors 
if these two recent books on “The 
For immediately and con- 
iiuiously apparent in both these 
.varies is the strong aversion of the 
writers for their subject matter, 
ti is, however, from opposite ex- 
tremes of the political spectrum 
hat these attacks are launched: 
Vliritele Manccaux and Jacques 
Donzelot are clearly the products 
1 nf May 1968. Roland Gaucher is 
more identifiable with the Cold War 

• .liid 10 years* experience on the 
staff of the extreme right-wing 
newspaper Minute. 

: Not surprisingly, their criticisms 
of the patty are very different. 

. Mauceaux and- Donzelot attack the 
.. harshly authoritarian attitude of the 
party towards those whose interests 
. it claims to represent, those who 
. ’ suffer hips t from the existing eco- 
r, 'domic and political order. 1 lhelr 
; book is about the party at the 
: present time, lt deals with a number 
•; • of strikes and other conflicts of 
tlie period November 1972 to June 
J 1973* It is organized In three sets 

• ‘ of f “ inquiries ” (all including 

numerous interviews and coiiversa 
.tioiyjj^he factory, tlie s< 


conclusions are drawn. In this way 
tlie authors describe and analyse 
attempts by the party and its ancil- 
lary organizations to take over and 
direct, or to destroy, spontaneously 
created protest movements. They 
argue that by trying to contain and 
neutralize the disruptive outbursts 
of gauchisLes, and to_ substitute 
accepted forms of social conflict 
(short, large-scale demonstrations of 
power such ' as one-day strikes, 
organized protest marches, and 
brief periods oF work to rule) for 
the more aggressive activities of 
the extreme Left (such as long 
strikes, factory occupations and kid- 
nappings of officials) the Paru Com- 
mmiiste Fran fid * not on Jy ,f e ' 
inforces its own position and Influ- 
ence but also tacitly conspires to 
uphold the existing elitist social and 
political system. “Power to the 
People" seems to be the basic 
belief of the writers hence the 
par tv cannot be forgiven for its 
constant efforts “ to subjugate the 
masses rather than to support 
them’*. ■ ’ 

The Gaucher book is very dif- 
ferent in Its subject area, method, 
style nnd criticisms. It purports to 
“ explore the hidden face of the 
Communist Party" from its creation 
to the present day. Starting from 
the assertion that there existed and 
still exists an all-powerful under- 
ground apparatus in the F , * 
Gaucher produces a seemingly 
unending series of scandals 
which illustrate extra-legal, 
treacherous, pacifist activities of 
rhis Kremlin, directed and financed 
mafia. To complete the picture, he 
exposes one or two skeletons in 
the cupboard of almost every well- 


ing that the PCF has not changed 
its fundamentally Stalinist nature : 
"a pressure group radio-controlled 
from abroad". 

Botli books, however, share many 
faults. Not the least of these is tiiat 
they are unreadable. They compete 
fiercely in loose organization, bad 
presentation and irritating style, but 
the sheer length of the Gaucher book 
(646 pages) nnd its annoying Minute 
mannerisms (unanswered" challeng- 
ing” questions and half-truths are 
good examples) make it the less 
approachable of the two. Nor is 
great respect shown in these books 
for the great French tradition of 
logical thinking ; there is much more 
straightforward assertion than 
reasonable argument. It must also 
be pointed out that in bptii cases 
the sources arc somewhat suspect : 
Manccaux and Donzclot admit they 
linked themselves to " lho most 
active fraction of the population in 
conflict" to find criticisms of the 
party. Gaucher provides. ail extensive 
biblfogrR|)hy which includes several 
unpublished letters and other docu- 
ments, and even, notes the danger ot 
relying on the writings of ex-com- 
munists, but nonetheless frequently 
falls into tlifs trap. 

. Sadly, neither of - these books 
relates aityUting very new or even 
very interesting. The One is more 
a left-wing tract then a ■ serious 
study, the other more an eiicylopae- 
dia than an historical survey. 1«. 
comparison with the works oE Bon, 
Kriegel, Laurens and Pfister.Tieisky 
and even with the recent book by 
Harris and de Sedouy hcitlier 
i Gaucher nor Mauceaux nnd Don-: 

| zelot provide really Useful additions 
. (o our knowledge of the PCF. ■ ‘ t c 
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The Changing Structure of British Foreign Policy 
Roy E Jones 

Concerned with the untiei lying natuio or currant foreign 
policy problems this book analyses the strategic, economic, 
and Institutional issues facing Britain in a way which raises 
basic questions about the structure of foreign policy itself. 

i!3.50 not 

The Security Council 
Richard Hiscocks 

In a style which combines daiity and readability with 
completeness of ti eat ment Professor Hiscocks gives a 
general assessment of the Security Council, its structure, 
power, past record and future possibilities. i!*1.95 net 

China Now 

D J Dwyer 

In an integrated fashion this book covers tha geographical, 
historical and socio-economic and political characteristics ot 
prcsent-d.iy Chinn. Cased £6.50 net Papei £3.95 net 

Economic Systems in. World History 
Stephan Vilfoen 

Surveys the system evolved foi the co-ordination of 
economic activities, and analyses the reasons for the 
emergence of the varied economies, their sources of 
strength and weakness, and their impact on the world. 

£4.75 net 

World History In (he Twentieth Century 
R D Cornwell 

Traces the evolution of world affairs from 1900 to the 
mid- 1960's, giving a dispassionate and balanced account of 
developments in each continent. £1.25 net 

World Politics Since 1945 
P Calvocoressi 

A lively and readable guide to international events, 
assessing the relative importance of past developments, and 
indicates what can be expected to constitute the salient 
features of future world politics - ahd why. £3.00 net 

Democracy and Illusion 
J P/amenatz 

Analyses, defends and justifies the liberal Interpretation of 
the nature of democracy against views pul forward in 
recent writings on the subject. £3.50 net 

The Practice of Comparative Politics 

Edited by Paul G Lewis and David C Potter 

This Open University set hook presents in the form o( a 

Reader a new introduction to the subject of comparative 

politics. Cased £2.95 net Paper £1.40 net 

Studies in the Theory of Imperialism 

Edited by Roger Owen and Bob Sutcliffe 

These studies give a general assessment of what has been 

achieved since the great revival of interest in theories of 

imperialism. Cased £5.50 net Paper £3,00 net 

' An Introduction to International Relations 
PA Reynolds 

Sets out to explore the nature of international relations 
from two viewpoints: from the behavioui of sUitflS, and 
from the study of international systems.. 

Cased £2;50 net Paper £1.75 net 
A Dictionary of Political Analysis 
G K Roberts, 

A concise, coiriprchiMislve teiminology o< political analysis, 
with definitions, which indicates the major sources in which 
■, they ara Used,. • : . - . ■ Cased £2,60 not Paper £ 1 .25 net 

To Miss Angelo Haines, Longman Gi blip Limited, Longman 
Ho usfe. Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex. CM20 2JE 
• Please send me an inspection copy ol Ihe book |*J which I 
have marked above by n lick. 

1 Name . . . ......... ......... ,'. c . . : . .V. , . ... . , . . . . 
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Diplomatic yes or no! 


War victim 


Tin* Foreign Pulley nf France from 
1914 In 1945 
by .f. Nvri? 

Runt Inigo im<l Kogan Pmil, £7.95 
IS UN II 7100 7968 0. 


* v 

I’l cifesMir N£r£ takes us iilirnugdi As u result France was psyc!u»Io- Nerd neither Idolizes Hriaml, us Die Government und Politics of Em 

11 > -labyrinth of problems with gicully an a semi-stupor in the European idealists have tended to Germany \ 

»mt- skill but cnusideruble un- Iruer-wur years, lit spite of ttU her do since the war, nor does ho by Kurt Soul helmet- and 

ren ness, lie is unfortunate 111 that sacrifices, Versailles had imr aiirpii calumniate Jitni. ns did Iiic 1. I m_.i. 


It Is stiicl tlitit when a r 
8iiv> ini *.he means per 


released: for example, those which iver people, and -ulie poliiicia ns who reparations, but his very real 

pretty girl cover the Munich crisis und the represented them, were unwilling success ill obtaining u more relaxed 

rhaps, and Franco-Soviet : negotiations of the to consider anything but a deFen- “moral atmosphere”, or “climate 

c,,n mMnM summer of 1939 tiro still not avail- sive strategy. France gave the un- of dtitente”. His tragedy was (taut 


The division of Germany is a direct 
consequence uf the war that Hlilej 


When sin- says perhups she means summer fit ltW9 tiro still not avail- give strategy, r ranee gave vuu un- — - . 

yes; in cniitrasl when a diplomat Rl> lc bccuuse of the 50-ve.ir rule, pression that in her anctiish «h» tile man who hrrn nr*,.?L ,"V“f 

says ye*, he means perhaps, and whilst others were destroyed during would turn to anyone who would Gennany in 1933 was h° l « 1 i A rJ‘ 6cAient 

wlict' he says perhaps he means no. the war. This unfortunate situation help her: to ZbS wo neidtwln morals „?]„ £? b Umtb ‘- 1 V*™™* & 

In so fur as this remark applies to «f course raise, great problems for waited fbnv B V « m 5l TSnJSZ and sn 2llThf ,S . JX?' a JSTO * but to > 


1 V.i! iS n » r in ueteiue. only on an economic basis but to k 

and so all the ixattent work of followed later by political unity . 

aild Streseniaiui was dissi- France was the only occupyhu 
pated ’ Ppwer originally imcJestedTr 

The worst feature of this book is division of Get'many. The United 
that It has been vetw badly traits- the United States ef 

lated :r hf b a n S l a , or kelfp , fln A.nejta an, the Umon ef Sj* 


-*= . me nest ica litre or neres nook acresa tront of 3935: to the Ihrl* . 

iV-i ‘V ^j» v "t-ak posiiiim after her is hn Spinwu-like appruuch to his entente countries; to the Russ an* ! 
r. .. i, .?’ 1,1 ■ ^L 1011 5 ,u !« “ ,ld Sl[1, J etl: " I)f > »ot laugh, do not i« 1939. By trying to find fSds b 
^ «■'»;■«■. "J e ^ cc * decided to weep, try to understami It is everywhere the French ended uu «L 

^^JSS^lA Neverd^eless, ?*£? 'telSfZ USX 

s Z s^rsr b^ss£$Sf 

acted wiMj ulll.ic more consistency indec^lon J h2 plK biSl to"%XT French alonc^tn ‘S/'f SS«‘ “T"* vvhe J n ? # he u c ? uM «and apaJta^prSti: 

between 192040. Again and again conijirehenslble. J M ’ rightly 


America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, who added 


or suidents 
< to lie 


nut. v i -1 1 1 mi «« iwiiiKw - — , ^ l(1 

3*a Sia.s.-s trrrr.,™£.-r:i3?-' 


way the division of Germany cant 


Little attention has been paid to 
East Germany in Britain aod 
America. There is n paucity d 


iqii.iSK 1 - over hm^i'nrw V" ‘ ‘ her {Jj| ? f .*® wmosiAcre V "which arions”, and^piXidenf'^ii conseil A™ eri «« There is a paucity d 

- Sags j i ±ms^ a^ot^deS? ort? SSHSJ 


11,1,1 l,c, ' h »P- wbi 1 *!' 1 hi* the Fini^Vorid War SmSiyIl ,,relll,,,Ic nssociarion wirl] There are constant references to 

|jo Apa ? [r his masterly descrip, ^ 

LiS JSi tv i ‘L j£ tinptre); riur, because of her wmosiAcre in which ations” and pr&ident du conseil America. There is n paucity d 
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■ * ” ■ a? » ■ 1 — — Konald Irving the subject available In English. Tlw 

authors have consistently sought to 
come to terms .with the political 
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Recently published titles on politics and 
political sociology from Cambridge 
Neutrality and Impartiality 

l iir University and Political Commitment 

ALAN MONTEFiORE 

A K.ok PIT general intellectual inloicsl nlnnit the role of the university In 
; und that or university teachers in relation To E 

miIju.iv. their students, and llicir wider politicnl coumiiiinents. 

Hard cuvers £5.90 net 
_ I’m por back £2.20 net 

The Labour Party and the 
Struggle for Socialism 

DAVID COATES 


Flavoured gossip 


Diaries 1949-1959 
by Drew Pearson 
edited by Ty| ei - Abell 
Cape, £7.50 
ISDN 0 244 01054 9 


Herald. 


COin realities of the GDR and have not 1 

been satisfied with pnrading official ' 
views. Unfortunately the GDR gtw 

The column was not ills d j°? s not P« ri » l * Indepen- 

-..j L- 1 ": dent inquiries ns to . the political 


sole activity. Radio and TV news UU,,L . 111*1 Ulrica lUa co LXio ponubpi 
programmes followed and he was an fu nvct{ l ns 1 1 1* citizens so that 

activo lobbyist and muckrnker often l ^ e c “ ,,c J“sions reached In fills study 
flering as the unofficial lender and ni ‘ e of Necessity tentative. 

stimulator of Ermine nf flanfltehn J I net) *T«n 


!?.™ u,at ® r of Broups of senators arid 
n a ffil rtl ? n a w ”ose campaigns 
needed help. An early “new dealer” 


Nevertheless tho work has its 
drawbacks. 'It appears to have been 
completed about 1971. Some of the 


TL “ ; “ ~ — — — ■ — v_r "■ . „ «nii«iisus « ui»[iciua hi nave ubmi 

The puhtical columnist is an Amerl- help> . An early “new dealer” completed about 1971. Some of the 
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folios .he hi, lory of 

failuri'^flh “left >Mr 5 r °" S ' “ ud roc,,ses Ois parlicuiar 

* The Economist 

Hard cotos £ 5.00 net 

rvf ^ . Paperback £2.00 net 

Planning p °litics and Public Policy 

The British, French and Italian Experience 

by JACK HAYWARD and MICHAEL WATSON 

“O'* «» 

From Marx to Tito 
Theory and Practice In Yugoslavia 
SHARON ZUKIN 

onHrjnty Yugoslavs Jiving under socialist Sf-govcnmicnt Gol.m 

Do Trade Unions Cause inflation?***™ . 

e^S , f t ' Ca : lln ^ UCti0 '? 

1 Second edition . • 

yw* •* 
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Unfulfilled promises 


Adopting Western ways 


The I.uboui: Party ami the Struggle 
for Socialism 
by David Coates 

Cambridge University Press, £5.00 
and £2.00 

ISDN 0 521 20740 1 and 09939 0. 

Dr Coates's book is a' polemic 
agaiust tlie. Lflbouu Parly from the 
standpoint of the syndicalist sect, 
International Socialism. Its purpose 
is to convince socialists that there 
is no future for them in the 
Labour PurLy. Coates claims tlmt 
the Labour Party is an obstacle to 
rhe possibility of any radical im- 
provement in the lot of British 
workers. 

The thesis 'hr not new, uur is it 
supported ‘by arguments of any 
particular power or perception. In 
the opening chapter, “The Soria 
list Promise”, Coates discusses the 
apparently revolutionary demands 
irmuaiin-d in Labour’s 1973 pro- 
gramme. lie uses the promises 
made there us a peg on which in 
hang some rhetorical (pics lit ms. lie 
asks: “ Has die Ln hour Party 
real hi convened itself into a force 
which will reform capitalism out of 
existence, und, if it has, will the 
promise of the 1973 programme 
prove more successful Lhan have 
similar Labour promises in the 
liast ? " To answer this question he 
looks, in chapter two, at the early 
Labour party ; in chapter three at 
the Lubour Governments of 1945- 
51 ; in chapter four at the party in 
opposition from 1951-64 ; and in 
chapter five at Harold Wilson's 
first long period of office from 
1964-70. 

Coates's method in these four 
chapters is to look first at the 
prugra mines produced by the party 
and then compare these promises 
with the party’s performance. Dr 
Coates discovers, to his apparent 
surprise, that achievement does not 


inntcli promise. Of these chapters, 
much the best is about tile party in 
opposition during Lite "thirteen 
wasted years ” of Tory rule. When 
lie compares the styles of Attlee 
aud Guitskell as leaders, and the 
differences in policy between the 
older generation led by Herbert 
Morrison und the younger group 
around Gaitskell he is most i n- 
teresting. For in discussing the 
period when Labour was out uf 
office Coates’s usual method cannot 
get in his wav. There is no “expe- 
rience in office "• for hi in to con- 
trast with program incs. In any 
CHse, the simple equation of the 
party’s socialism with its state- 
menu of policy is a considerable 
oversimplification. The party’s 
socialism is more than just a series 
of policies. It Is also the prevailing 
tone mid sentiment of the various 
working class communities which 
suppoi-L the party. But since the 
hook is a polemic and not an aca- 
demic treatise, perhaps this failing 
docs not matter very much. Its in- 
tention is to persuade and con- 
vince, not to discover ur explain. 
Whether the reader is persuaded 
ur nut, he cannot fail to lie 
attracted by the candour and 
directness with which ilm hunk 
urine n. 

The remaining three chapters 
contain Coates’s version of the rea- 
sons why Labour Inis not been a 
successful revolutionary party and 
why be thinks it never will be. He 
s’ute.s the issue between those who 
think that the party might be 
redeemed for socialism and those 
who do not, as an argument about 
whether its past feebleness bus 
resulted from bad leadership ur its 
uusliukenble adherence In parlia- 
mentary socialism. lie believes that 
no merely parliamentary attack on 
capha’lstn can ever succeed. Even 
when Britain is governed by 
Lubour, its capitalists can call mi 
support frnm many (| nailers in 
hamstring any serious attempt to 
change the country. Gimmes in 


Zurich, American governments, un- 
cooperative investors, stonewalling 
civil servants, a right-wing press, 
all can be counted on to hamper 
Labour in office. 

Only a revolutionary socialist 
movement, lie bclievc-s,' which is 
prepared to walk on two legs— -in- 
dustrial and political — that tries tn 
use both strikes ami the power nf 
gave rn meat, can hope to change 
Britain. Since the Lubour Party is 
irrevocably committed to walking 
mi only one, Lite parliamentary leg, 
it can never hope to. achieve socia- 
lism. 

What is most interesting about 
this polemic is its silence nil the 
history uf the British Communist 
Party. Thar parly has tried to 
“walk nn two legs" just as Coates 
suggests. Bin Contes says nothing 
whatever about its Luc. His 
hook’s title promises something 
about the struggle for socialism 
But lie no where examines why mil- 
lions nf British workers vote Conser- 
vative, nor why that party lias so 
many limes fulfilled its promises in 
government, nor docs lie toll us 
how many council houses it lias 
built nor how much additional pub- 
lic money it has caused to lie spent 
uu the pensions of the worker'. He 
does lint give this part nf the M nig- 
gle for socialism the uuenLion his 
title promises because lie cannot. He 
cannot examine It, because U 
would then have tn show iliat Bri- 
tish workers are impressively uniii- 
tercstcd in dividing into warring 
parties. They have learned — und the 
lesson has become very much n 
part nf their socialism— that 
“divide and rule” is part uf their 
enemies’ game. Hence they remain 
overwhelmingly loyal to the one 
party which, tor nil its fallings, is 
their party. Coates' failure tn gran- 
■ pie with this issue seriously 
i weakens the persuusive force of 
i this bunk. 


H. M. Druckev 


Politics in /unibia 
edited by William Tor doff 
Manchester University Press, £6.00 
TSRN 0 7190 0551 5 

On December 13, 1972, the one-party 
state was officially created in 
Zambia and Lite Second Republic, 
as it been me called, began. This 
volume of essays deals with the First 
Republic, the first eight years of 
Zambia's independence, and it con- 
centrates a hove all on the party com- 
petition at the national level which 
-marked these years. These are per- 
haps limitations, for it must remain 
u study of u system iliat is past and 
its historical and descriptive diame- 
ter nnly leaves implicit the factors 
most likely to influence the politics 
of present day Zambia ; furl her more, 
the electoral perspective, which 
gives the volume its coherence (at 
the expense uf some unwanted repi- 
tit inn) dues of course prevent any- 
thing like a comprehensive picture 
of Zambian politics. 

Neveri hales*, this is ■ tuque si in ti- 
ll hlv a welcome addition m the lit- 
erature uu Zambia, for there is 
mulling comparable un the market. 
Despite its omissions, it still pro- 
vides mure iiifnrmulinii and buck- 
ground m.iLcriul than any other 
single publication on the country 
and it should he used its the start- 
ing point for more detailed studies, 
either uf topics covered nr merely 
alluded to. Although it is not a 
book to he read from cover to cover, 
it will be essential reading for any- 
one starting mu on the study of the 
; politics nf the First Zuiuhiun Repub- 
lic. 1 shall certainly keep it to band, 
r if only fui all the references. 
i A ml yei, there is something 

faintly unsatisfying about the end 
. prod tier. Naturally the contribu- 
tions are iioi of equal quality uur of 


equal importance. Mnltetiu’s chap- 
ter on cleavages and conflia seems 
especially valuable aud is mie nf 
Lite few chapters which is obviously 
relevant to students of African poli- 
tics generally, while the chap- 
ters on Farliauieiti, un institution 
which the uiuliurs admit to 
be of only passing signifi- 
cance, aud un Zambia's res- 
ponse to Rhodesia's unilateral dec- 
laration nf independence, which Is 
unfortunately very out of date, 
could have been cut In make way 
for more on rural politics nr inti i- 
vidiud perceptions of the political 
system. The hand uf the editor is., 
insufficiently evident, neither pro- 
viding a clear framework within 
which the contributions are to fit 
nor cutting out uu necessary dup- 
lications of material. Indeed, the 
contributions of Koheil Molicuo, 
the most prolific writer in rite 


ost pn 

volume, perhaps deserve recognition 
on the dust-jacket. The Inst pages 
exemplify these observations, for 
the conclusion, with its attractive 
appeal to radicalism and policy- 
oriented concent, fits iincnmforinhiy . 
with all hut a handful of the pre- 
ceding 400 pages. 

This uncomfiiriulile fit is more of 
style or muiluididtigicul approach 
than of substance- Fur there is a 
high degree uf agreement among- 
the contributing an duns uliniit the 
First Republic, which, despite its 
successes in coiling with 1II3I or 
expanding educational uppuri uni- 
ties, was marked by the cmisnlidn- 
lion of an ituligcituiis hmirgcnisie, 
a trend towards niaicrialist values 
and intense compel it inn for posi- 
tions of authority. The pinvertul 
have normally prevailed. I’n-sulntr 
Kim u da’s philosophy of humanism is 
i in mediately appealing if not very 
specific, but I luivo little faith ilm_ 
ideologies are likely to transform" 
elite attitudes and brluiyiniu t and 
the evidence frnm I’rn lessor Tor- 
drift's volume docs in i thing to 
pursunrii! me otherwise. 

Richard I laddcr-Williams 


Attacked from both sides 


The Kuril Islands : Russo-Japanese 
Frontiers in the Pacific 
bv John J. Stephan 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £6.25. 

ISBN 0 19 821563 0 

The Kurils stretch 1 in an arc from 
the northern tip of Japanese Hok- 
kaido to a point near Sovlei 
Kamchatka, effectively closing in die 
Sea of Okhotsk froth the Pacific. 
There are 20 islands varying in size 
from comparatively large land 
masses such as flump and Parainu- 
shir to minute volcanic rocks, ihe 
tips of submarine mountains. 

Their climatic and geophysical 
characteristics are varied and 
extreme. Much of rhe land suffers 
from extreme cold, yet ill some 
places agriculture flourishes. Sands 
warmed by volcanic activity make 
it possible to cook without the use 
of fires. Extensive fogs and tidal 
waves contribute to a harsh environ 
me nt for settlers and for navigators 
in the surrounding waters. Bccuuse 
of Lite rich fauna and ihe kelp 
. which swathes . the beaches the 
" Kurils have been exploited by 

• hunters . and traders front many 
. nations, with the Russians mid the 
Japanese more in evidence than anv 
-others. 

Mr Stephan’s Itonk, like his 

1 earlier publication on Sakhalin 

Island, is devoted to an investiga- 
tion of the interaction of Japanese 
uijd Russian interests in the area 
over' several centuries. He is entiii 
eutiy qualified to undertake tills 

Vwqrk, since he possesses a relatively 
rare combi nation of linguistic skills. 
■ f — R knowledge of- both Russian and 
Japanese. Being an outsider he is 
able to disentangle; the mutually ex 
elusive claims of both sides tn the 
... island chain 

. One interesting aspect of his book 
is the revelation of the ways in 
: f'Mliiqh both parties have wOncd and 


exploited the original inhabitants, 
the Ainu. The southern Ainu were 
helped materially by the cxiensiun 
of Japanese power, but ui the same 
time were urged to cut their hair 
in the Japanese fashion, and to 
dress and speak in the Japanese 
manner. The northern groups spoke 
and drossJd like Russians: They 
adorned then pit dwellings with 
portraits ;f the Tsar and the Virgin 
Mary. They . . . gave every appeur- 
mice of professing the Greek Ortho- 
dox faith. They even drank and 
swore like Russians.’’ Such radical 
changes in the life style nf origin- 
ally similar cultural groups led to 
great difficulties when the islands 
were united first under Japanese 
rule and larei under Soviet domin- 
ance. 

One complaint about the wav in 
which the subject Is tackled is thai 
though we are presented with mi 
extended excursion into the urigins 
or the Ainu, little is said about their 
culture nefore penetration by alien, 
influences. Perhaps this Is because 
nf a lack if source materials. 

In the early stages of Russp 
Japanese expansion scant though! 
wds given to regularizing the situa- 
tion.. Penetration proceeded piece- 
. meal as hunters and merchants 
undertook expeditions. There were 
known cases of "armed assaults by 
Russians on Japanese outposts. I" 
one incident d state akin to .war 
was ranched, yet wiser counsels pre- 
vailed at government level. 

During the early nineteenth cen- 
tury both groups bad readied 
roughly the mid-point in the chain, 
but under ihe Treaty uf Sliimuda in 
1855 the Russians gained several 
islands to the south uf this line. 
Twenty 'years later a new. treaty 
gave Sakhalin to the Russians and 
the Kurils tn the Japanese. Some 
Russianized Ainu and Aleuts- moved 
to Kamchatka and this led to a 
i decline In the aboriginal populatjnh. 


already lower than when the first 
explorers had visited. 

The Japanese authorities found 
that governing and supplying ihe 
widely scattered group of settle- 
ments was expensive and difficult, 
lit addition the presence of Rus- 
sianized inhabitants in the iinjih 
was regarded as u security risk. 
During 1884 there was a mass re- 
settlement, with the Ainu comply- 
ing without enthusiasm. Efforts tu 
provide adequate accommodation 
and farming land were of no avail 
and the migrants did not thrive. 
Loss of ancestral homes and a 
change of diet und livelihood led 
io many deaths, some fol lowing sui- 
cidal attempts to sail back. Ironic- 
ally the romoval led to a streng- 
thening of. pro-Russian feeling, ns 
the northern Ainu clung to their 
cultural heritage, by this time Rus- 
sian. As late as 1940 there was an 
nctive Orthodox Church in the re- 
sett lenient 'zone. 

Attempts to educate the young tn 
Japanese ways failed. When the 
Russians returned' in 1945 there 
were few of the settlers' descen- 
dants left. Many had been taken to 
Hokkaido during the War. Ill 1972 
there were still 17 of them living 
there, 

Since the end of the Second World 
Wur, the whole chain has reverted to 
the Russians. The existing fishing 
und kelp industries have been- add- 
ed in hv nascent tourist and minei'ul 
extraction activities. In the future 
these will provide an important 
part of. the livelihood uf the present 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

The modern history of the .Kuril 
Islands, so admirably depleted by 
the manor, Is but tine more case uf 
a remote part of the world .beuiR 
absorbed Into tho puwer conflicts of 
advanced nations to the detrimonr. 
uf the iihorlghiul population. Unlike 
muny of these areas, whose geo-poli- 
tical future is new firmly deemed, 
( the Kurils remain an ureu of frit- 
lion. Japanese claims to, several 
1 southern islands -are; ‘si ill voiced at 
| governmental level: until the issue 
, bus been decided, relations between 
j the two powers will' remain uncer- 
tain. . ■ . 
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Modem ideologies 

This important new series deals with the major social and political 
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and internal criticism of the several ideologies, although the social 
and historical factors which conditioned their emergence and 
alfected their development are also considered whenever this 
contributes to rendering their structure more intelligible. 

First volume, due in August 

Socialism r. n. berki 

in this concise but wide-ranging survey the author has distinguished 
four basic tendencies which are integral- to socialism :• moraliain. 
a lion atis m. egalitarianism and libertarianism. He relates these 
respectively to Western social democracy, lo tha European Martisl 
establishment, to socialism in tha Third World, and to the Mew 
Lett movements of today. He examines the emergence of a socialist 
school ot thought in the 19th century and then the patting ot the 
ways of the movement, into left and fight, at the beginning of this 
century. This is a book that reveals to the student and layman 
ihe structure of one of the most Important ideologies of our world . 
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The Political Thought of Hannah Arendt 
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! Margaret Canovan's exposition is lucid, precise and Orderly and 
she has a style ot writing so appropriate to the character of bar 
work that one can almost hear the words clicking Tnhimo. £?.S5 

The Social Contract and Discourses 
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Unravelling Rhodesian myths 


Hlimli'.siii, White Riiclsin imti 

Inipci-iiil Response 

by Alurtin l.cnu-y 

Penguin, 7 (Ip 

ISBN 0 H 041 (Ml 4 

The Rlindcsi;m Problem : A Docii* 

■nenliiry Record 1923-1973 

by Mini lie Windricli 

Knutlcdgo mul Kegtni Paul, Efi.9f5 

ISBN n 7100 H080 8 


The i .t* aru tivii ii.t-ful bonks, neither 
of which ti»mplen-ly fulfils its 
prniiii.su. Mart in I.oncy’s buck is 
useful fur two reasons. One is that 
there isn’t any oilier singlo volume 
stmly of Rhodes ia which covers the 
ground from ihc 1890s to the pre- 
sent tluy. Those who have worked 
in Rlindesi.i mid have published 
incjiiogrupiis have fought shy nf 
making ibis kind of synthesis, uud 
we slmiilil he properly iippiCLitnivc 
of ilio difficult, res involved in Ir. 
The sue hi ill r iMS mi is that Mr l.miey 
brings. a particular perspectivi- in 
hriii 1111 Khudi'siii— ihe perspective 
ill' tin- 1 (iimniiit'd Third World radi- 
cal — whirl 1 u 11. snres ilr.it the reader 
never Ihm-s sighr of ;i wider context, 
hliiiue Wind rich's hnuk is useful 
liecausv n din'll im-iitiiry record which 
speak . fur Itself hnih uhnut 1I10 
essential si met tires of Rlwide.simi 
.society and ubmit tho futile and 
i agio i' inn* British attempts to do 
something idiom Rhodcsiu is oh- 
vimislv pu t incut at u time when 
tile whole issue has mice attain 
reached tho headlines. So I .-diuiL 
use her hook ns a set loxt in tin* 
special subject I am teaching on 
Rhinlcsui; mid Mr fanny’s will ccr- 
tuiiilv lie there im the recoin mended 
-.read me list. 

But both hanks are rather less 
than they might havo been. As I 
have suggest ud, it would be 1111- 
rcasuuiilue to take Mr Looey to task 


LOCATION AND 
SPACE IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

BRYAN l\ 1 ASSAM 
This book Introduces students to 
:on temporary procedures for analy- 
sing tlic Influence of space and 
local ion on the provision of public 
services. It is intended to bridge 
die gap - between a social value- 
oriented approach and one which 
relies more heavily on rigorous 
analytical techniques. 

Published Bill May • 

Cloth £6.30 Paper £3.15 

SOCIAL JUSTICE 
AND THE CITY 

DAVID HARVEY 
Now Published in Paperback 
* Socfdf Justice end the City Is a 
' jfiod hook, by any standards, and It 
is tn bo hoped flat even those 
many of his colleagues In geo- 
graphy. economics gad sociology, 
who may suspect flint the dose of 
theoretical Marxism which we are 
offered here Is too undiluted, may 
nonetheless ask themselves whether 
they Citri.'oith?r ihriragh some type, 
nfrevisfunlsm. nr by starting else- 
where. offer -a better and more 

comprehensive them? of tho City.’ 

. Tims'* Literary Supplement 
Ctntli £3.25 Popcc £1.75 

MARXISM AND 
IMPERIALISM 

V. G. KfliUNAN 
i Tills hook evaluates the contribu- 
tion bt classical Marxist theory 10 
home of the main, problems of 
miHlerrt ItfliM and 2dth Century) 
lniiwrCUhnu. jml repretents art 
attempt to tlifnfc ifiout these proh ■ 
Trni!i direct- '■ 1 

; Cloth' 15.75 Papw £2.75 

THE KING’S 
PARLIAMENT OF 
ENGLAND 

G-G^AYliKS 

fii ihfs. life author draws fo: r 
gwlhvv riijP .iHii first -.time his lire 
; Iiirtjj br-rk un (hb -medieval parlfn 
,n»unt. Tills Is- u major work by tjw. 



Supporters of the African National Council demonstrating against 
Britu in's pro pus nls for 11 Rhodes in set Heme ill in 1972. 


for nut knowing alinui all ihc re- 
mmil'Ii and pending puliliirul inn mi 
Rhinli-sin. It is 11 piiy, hill mu 
finally damaging, tli.il he has not 
hi?i‘n iihh- in use ilu* recent work 
of Ikiviil tleiidi uiiti Jidiuii Cubbing 
mul Ngw.ihi liliehe and Hllcck Mush- 
inguid/e, width unmmus tu a very 
cm 1 si ih- 1 able rciiiterprclaiinii of 

Ndehele and SIioiik history in the 
hue nliH-iei-nlli uud early iwenlieth 
century. But it is more ihan a pitv 
iluu In- lias mil keen able tn make 
use «>f. 1 lie work nf Charles Van 
Unselin mi the economic and social 
history or the Khndcsiim mining in- 
dustry uud nn tho cnnsciniiKiicss of 
African miners ; of (nn Pit ini i stor on 
the peasantry ; of Rubin Palmer on 
land nllociitiou. Because ho has not 
Imd access in this material— some nf 
it nviiihihle in nriiclu form— Mr 
Lonc-y has to depend exclusively on 
Arriglii'S work in order to mutch 
his radical perspective to the Rhod- 
esian dam. As a result it often 
seems very external, applied to the 
Rhodesian specifics like n coat of 


paint rather than arising integrally 
out of them. 

This sort of perspective fliers die 
danger of being fushinmihle. It can 
provide rignroiiK analysis ; it can he 
merely u trendy packaging. Mr 
Loiiey is certainly after rigorous 
analysis— and criticizes the mtlinn- 
alisi parlies for not providing any. 
But one cannot help hut feel at 
points that he has not been able to 
get at tile Rhodesian data in 11 rigor- 
mis way and that some of his conclu- 
sions are professions of faith rather 
rlmu of demonstrated reason. Thtis, 
his book is in fact much strongcr 
mi tho Rurnpenn role in Rhodesia 
and particularly on British policy 
and the reasons for it than iris nil 
transformations within the African 
societies of thu territory. So when 
he writes: “The urban working 
class cannot themselves overthrow 
the white government hut they pro- 
vide a ready source of cadres with 
n predisposition to a collective socia- 
list consciousness us distinct from 
die individualistic traits of tho 


Demanding accommodation 


- — ..vifk Fly Uw- 

gfcutifri UVliu authority on the 
suul-fci.' rhfa -author shows how 
iGiliaiiiuni’s . judicial function 


gradually decreased, as politics cm 
in-oi*V*l 0 sriym-r share uf ils time, 
lie tli-MilfiM • tlie consequent 


clieniii"' In iis structure mid mom- 
bcrOti 1 - imi tn tire reUtloudiip- 
ln-f- ninf Us soverotan. 

ClnihLJ, 5Q Paper £1.75 

— i:r>\VAiti> Arnold-- 

sir-.-i Lnudoii wifc 8 ll 


Popular Protest mid Public Order: 
Six Studies In British History 1790- 
1920 

edited by R. Quinault and J. Steven- 
son 

Allen & Unwin, £5.25 
ISBN 0 04 942137 9 

'* Protests sltuuld not always be seen 
as o weakness in society, bur as a 
means by which demands are mude 
and accommodated.” This .statement 
front the wide-ranging introduc- 
tion ro rhe six essays presented 
here neatly expresses the emphasis 
of this book. Certainly -five of 
diepi. the ones written by former 
students of Nuffield College,' 
Oxford, deal with matters that lar- 
gely fall between tho twin poles of 
demand mid accommodation. 

This does not mean itiai (hey 
ignore the possibility that the pop- 
ular protests with whEch they deal 
could have pointed tn 0 quasi-rev 
olutiouury situation. They consider 
the possibility mid turn ir down. ’ 
No nostalgia fur a revolution, man 
«Jt(d harm is these pages uud they, 
are none the worse for that, fbere 
is, Jiere W search for fast oppor- 
tunities, yut nn apologia either for . 
acts of stern ropt-esslnu to save the 
country' fvum the brink. Indeed, in- 
his essay on Red Clydhdde IDIS ■ 
1919 Jain Mol.egn disposes m .qne; 
,*id the same time .of rtig ratnlu ; 
ijoiiary. . rhetoric of. Willie : ttiil 
larfier's remlni^reiiccs ' (iqd Hit- 
sliriH- rhomnir 0(1 he liund id tin 
Special fltnnch. , , 

'Leach or 5 ' ol , history tm Hie', 

0111 for it souii ilcbaib jm which i< 
shaipeit: their .wits..-;tiqd Hfoso (a- 
. their stUdems ‘ . will' find; : this n 
n?v ■ * <te essny, tjhc, slibp t, towards: 
mme..ii-n 1 In B|i tlsh industry 

around the time of the First World' 
Wur is! rapidly Kiqvina Jiito tha lag- 
guc once diiiniildted by tho rlsft of 
Cho gently or Hiq Voa-kers' 1 standard' 
nf JivipR. in the ’Industrial' R$tfolU-' 
ttoin' r c -.~ 


McLean describes the demands 
being made on Clydeside as both 
conservative aud sectional. It Is in 
terms of conservatism that food 
riots in eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth-century England have been 
analysed for some time now. J. 
Stevenson's essay “Food Riots in 
England 1792-1818” adds a new 
dimension to the subject by asking 
questions about the geographical 
and social distribution of the riots. 

E. Richards 011 " Patterns of 
Highland Discontent, 1790-1860”, is 
primarily a. m study of protests 
against the highland clearances. It 
appears to have grown out of his 
earlier book on the Sutherland 
estates, in which the clearances 
were seen through the eyes of 
those responsible for the new. 
policy. Now he has turned his 
attention to the reactions of those 
who wore evicted, and chronicles 
the disturbances and the ease with 
which _ they were put down. The 
material will . be T new to most 
readers, but unfortunately so will 
ha some of the terms of whose 
obscurity the author is no longer 
conscious. 

Those unfamiliar with his book 
will also find it hard to follow his 
argument that the protests were 

not altogether ineffective. : Yet irt 

the last analysis it Is the; relative 
lack - of resistance dm rcaHy phz- 
zlex him. At the heart of the essay 
is tile question,' " Why didn’t the 
Scots peasant shoot his land- 
lord ? _ The contrast With [re- 

fund Is ; constantly: In mind. To' 
solve that ■ .problem, . however;, 
requires a wider frame of ofer- 
■mce than Dr Richqrds haft. 

It is hot .merely Tack qr space- 
that leads me to co ft sign the 
reinainittg three pssojs to • a brief 
coda. V. C. Mather, the*: Nestor of 
™.® B r ^P. has comcntcd . himself 
wii w Adding ; n . foinpate tp thei Exist- 
ing, literaiure on the- relatloir lie- 1 
. tweLm.'Charijfitsi snd die Plug -Plot' 
551 2 } ■ Qajnaul^s piece > on - tl|o 

VVanVickshlro : . Couniv, Magistracy.: 
and l*a blit Order, c 1^30-70 iunvJt 


peasantry. Unless the struggle is 
led by un armed revolutionary 
iiHiioimlist i>urty, tiicre is a danger 
[lint the African working class will 
turn tn purely jpnigmatic material 
gnuls ”, one reefs in the .presence 
of jargon rather rhnn illumination. 
And when he ends the book will] 
Cabral’s magnificent call to “ bring 
the war home” and to assist tho 
revolutionaries in Rhodesia by revo- 
lutionary ncuon in Britain, the con- 
nexion remains un demonstrated in 
this case 50 that the ending seems 
like romanticism. 

The materials now exist for a 
more successful radical analysis of 
Rhodesia; one hopes that Mr 
Limey's book will be seen as on 
additional call for the production 
of such an analysis .rather than hail- 
ed as making such nnalysis unneces- 
sary. 

As for Elaine Wdmlrich’s docu- 
mentary collection, this seems to me 
to fail by the criteria of the series 
in which .it appears. Tills series is 
“ designed to . . . provide a range 
of con temporary material drawn 
from ninny sources, not only from 
official and semi-officinl records, 
bur also from contemporary histori- 
cal writing from reliable journals 
. . . Through these volumes the 
si intent can learn how to read and 
assess historical documents. He will 
learn how the contemporary histo- 
rian works and how. historical judg- 
nicnts nre formed. He will lenrn to 
discriminate among a number of 
sun ices and to weigh the evidence.” 

Elaine WinririchV collection of 
sources is helpful to students who 
don’t have access to journals. But 
it would he a pity if students 
ttmught that it was possible to write 
contemporary history from this kind 
nf niaterinl alone. The extracts are 
drawn from published commission 
reports ; from published political 
memoirs ; from parliamentary de- 
bates ; from articles in the press and 
in journals. Thera is nothing of a 
more “primary” character, though 
even tho Rhodesian archives would 


This week’s 
reviewers 

David Berry Is a lecturer hi socio- 
logy. at tlic University of Cardiff 5 
D. 8. Brewer, lecturer in English 
and fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, has mitten “ Patterns 
of Love and Courtesy " end “ Sphere 
History of English Literature " 
volume 1 : 

Doualas Brooks lectures In English 
at the University of Manchester ; 
he has edited Tl Henry Fielding: 
Joseph Andrews and Shamcia ” and 
written “ Number and Pattern Jn 
the Eighteenth-Century Novel ” ; 
Peter Conrad has written “The 
Victorian Treasure-House” and has 
a forthcoming book oji Sterne ; 

Ivor Crewe . lectures In the depart- 
ment of government at the Uidvcr- 
slty of E&sex and has edited volumo 
1 of "The British Political Sociology 
Yearbook ” j 

James Douglas Is consultant director 
or the Conservative party research 
department ; 

H. M. Drucker is lecturer in the- 
department of politics at the Univcr- 
s«y of Edinburgh and author of 
The Political Uses oE Ideology " 5 
J. A. S. Grenville is the professor of 
modern history at the University 
an <* ! >ns written 
' Vje Major International Treaties 
1914-1973 ; a history aud guide with 
Texts” j 


Life and Opinions of Maximilien 
Robespierre " ; 

E. lYfiennock is author of « Fit end' 
Proper. Persons " and Ideal and 

CQvetmuent^ C - tC ° nth ' CcntUry Urbai1 
R«hard Hotjdu-Wiyiams is co-editor I 
gfwjo “Journal of Southern Afi-ican 


loader- WiUiams Is co-oditor 
oiirnal of Southern African 
.and lectures hi politics at 


hnvo provided Mime relevam 
archival material for the first period 
covered by the book, and there art 
collections in Stanford and London 
and in private bunds that could havi 
been drawn upon. There is no tran- 
script of un oral interview; only one 
very brief transcript of trial pro. 
ceedmgs. Moreover, the document! 
nre used essentially to illustrate the 
commentary rather than to allow 2 
student to weigh one against the 
oilier or to determine which kind 
oF source is the more reliable. The 
ediLor makes no attempt to discuss 
the chorncter of different kinds of 
sources or to show how parricidal 
documents have to bo interpreted- 
the extracts are simply given as 
"showing” this or “ illustrating ■ 
that, and usually taken very much at 
face value. There is no attempt mads 
to show the student something about 
the bland fnco of nfficiul reports by 
quoting as well as the report the 
private correspondence of tho^e whi 
drew it up — as Robin Palmer hai 
done with such effect to reveal the 
motivations which underlay the 
venous reports on land in Rhodesia. 

.Of course, Elaine Windrich's heart 
and mind are in what I regard ai 
the right place; rlio document! 
march effectively iu the direction 
of showing the injustices of tho Rho- 
desian regime, and the general edi- 
tor Is justified in claiming that “how 
all tills has come about is both 
soberly and dramatically illustrated 
by Dr Windricli ”, It might wall be 
thought more important to do this 
than to illuminate historiography. 
But as Mr Lmiey rightly remarks, 
“ Studying the colonization of South- 
ern Rhodesia is a tortuous process, 
for it involves the unravelling of 
several invths”. Nothing can be 
more to the service of "the righl 
cause” and of rigorous analysis then 
an effective use of the skills of lus- 
toriographlcal criticism. And this 
Windrich's collection docs not do 
mucli to provide. 

Terence Rauger 


* uiMi-uu ivies .one .. uecjjuo ,- or 

violence in Uie Bluc^ Cobntry. .. • v 


«.e,Uqiybra^^ 

! £ v1ng has . written 
Ciirl^Unq Democracy. Ju France” 
and , iba/iy, articles dn French , 1 
German and. Jt^jjari politics : 

T ci-encc ^ Ranger Is professor .of 
roodcrn h^tory at th$,UidVecsity of 
Manchester pntV ha^Tvri (ten “'Rel’olfi 
U° ut i 1 1 89fi. 7 x ^ ’Bhd' 1 

! ■ Sou them ■ 

RhoddsUv t $98-1 930 "c . 1 ‘ t 

. pama. , Eileen. Votinaliusb?^ ; J ‘ 
been ' deeply -ldvolyo^jn . all 


BOOKS ON 
POLITICS 

The Government 
and Politics of 
East Germany 

Kurt Sontheimer and 
! Wilhelm Bleek ..:i 

This new study presents a " | 

comprehensive survey of the 
political, social end economic 
•system of the'GDR and its foreign 
pojicy. The'authors emphasise . . 
that despite its close relationship 
with the Soviet Union, the GDB 
is now an economic and political, 
entity in its own 
09 122020 3 cased £5-25 

Social Policy 

New Edition .- - 

T H. Marshall 
A fully revised edition of/. . 
Prdfessor Marshall's classic . 
■analysis bf the ! We I fare State; ■ ■ 

' The New Statesman said pf a . 
previous edition; ,*A mddel^f 
compact information and iudid ■: 
^xposltiah.; , .It ishardtothipk 
who could have done fetter.' . 
Q9l2262dleased,£3’95.-., 
Q91i2B2T Xp^per £1$ ^ ■£. 
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Universities 


THE NEW 

UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Vice-Chancellor 

The University has been advised by Its 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Norman Alan Burges, 
that It 19 his Intention to retire at the end of 
September, 1976. 

A Joint Committee of the Council and the 
Senate has been established under the Chair- 
manship of the Pro-Chancellor. Chairman o] 
Council, Mr. R. S. McCulloch, to recommend 
the appointment of a successor. The Joint 
Committee will be pleased to hear of or from 
those who might wish to be considered for 
this office whether- by personal letter or by 
nomination from others. 

All communications should be marked 
personal and confidential. 

w.t.ewinq 

Registrar and Secretary 
to the Joint Committee 
Coleraine, N. Ireland 
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The UNIVERSITY of LEIDEN Invitee applications lor a 
lull-time post as . 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

The person to be appointed should have a good honours 
degree, should be well-versed In modern linguistics and 
have a special Interest In the phonology and/or syntax 
of present-day English. Teaching duties will Include soma 
language laboratory instruction, and TEFL experience will 
be an added recommendation. 

Applications, including a curriculum vitae end names ol 
at least three referees to be addressed to : Hoofd aide ling 
personealszaken, Rllksunlversltelt, Statlonewag 48. Leiden. 
Netherlands, within a fortnight after the publication of 
this advertisement, 'mentioning vacanoy no. 775113. 


Universife de G8neve 
Ecole de Traduction 
Et ^’Interpretation 

Trahslator f s Diploma 
4 years post A-LeVbl 
2 or 3 years (according to 
qualifications) postgraduate 

interpreter's Diploma 

It year postgraduate . 

CLOSING DATS FOR 
. ; APPLICATIONS : 

30th JUNE, 1875 

information From : 

SBoreinrltrt, EooIb d* traduolton el 
- d'lql'erpinAtalUin.' UnlvertftA da Gen- 
eva, .Hub 4b Gandalle Z..CH-1211 
■ Qanfcvs 4, Switzerland. 


THE 

OPEN UNIVERSITY 

. INSTITUTE OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited f« 
COURSE DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 

tenable In the liwWuta 
montha. The Fallowahlps oflor 
opportunities lo Bol" jyjS?' 

AppalntmarSa will ba on lull- 
llma oomulianm « .“hIJIb, 

sa. b, s?.„s" .s 

have already been employod In 
aoma Iwm o» courta dwalop- 
ment are Invited to write fw 
further details and saifd curri- 
culum vitae lo the Director ot 
■he - Initltiite Proleasx David 
HMvkrldgia, THb Open Unlwralty. 
MiNon &>Ynse 

date. Tburaday, May 22. 18'B. 


University of Sussex 

Lectureships in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences 

Applications arc invited for the following piists 
from 1st October, 1975 : 

A. Lectureships, normal tenure 

MUSIC 

in the School of English k American Studio*, 
principally to teach general musicianship. 

SOCIOLOGY 

in the School nf Cultural & Community Studios. 
Tim person appointed will be expected to 
contribute to tlie teaching of one nr two Major 
courses : Comparative Social Structures in Non- 
Industrial Societies and/or Sociological Theorv. 
Contribution to the teaching of a Methods Work- 
shop will he essential. 

B. Temporary Lectureships for one year 

SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

in tlic School of Cultural & Community Studies 

ITALIAN 

Two posts in the School of European Studies. 
Applicants should have interests In both language 
und literature, and must be uble to contribute 
teaching in aspects of Italian culture, history or 
institutions to tlie general courses of the School. 

PHILOSOPHY 

In tho School of European Studies. Applicants 
should be able Hi teach contemporary European 
philosophy, and preferably Marxism also. 


SOCIOLOGY 


in the School of Social Sciences. The person 
appointed will be expected to contribute to the 
teaching of the Major courses in the discipline 
(Comparative Social Structures in Non-Industrial 
Societies ; Comparative Social Structures in 
Industrial Societies; Sociological Theory and 
Methods Workshop). Preference will be given to 
applicants with special interests in one of the 
following fields: Stratification, Sociology of 
Development, Sociological Theory. 

Iuitial salaries will be within the range' E2.118 to 
£2,412 per annuih on rite Lecturer scale (£2,118 
to £4,896 per annum) plus Threshold payments 
and FSSU/USS where appropriate. 

Further particulars for each post uud application 
forms, returnable by 31st May, 1975. are available 
from the Establishment Section, .Office o£ Arts & 
Social Studies, Arts Building, University of 
Sussex, Brighton BN1 9QN (Brighton GG755. 
extension 712, Miss Holland) quoting the title of 
the post and referonce 462/THES. 


AUSTRALIA 
niB uNivcnaiTY 

MELBOURNE 

mcTunEsntP in hie 
nEUAiroicNT or economic 
meroRY 

. 

t r ^ i8vis ,wiaWa ^ 

Tho (iDpartmwU 


sswa 

Ktobr Ulster*. Pr^t«u* wJU 
trfi a Ivan to a iipllnTiiA wiin 
hrnnj 'intenrtt*. Tho mjcmss- 
iul appiMi will ho rcfmTroil lq 
Lonouci teriuros. tuiortel* and 
Komlnsra on nla partltnTar suti- 


salary; A 11. 2 To , lo 

AinTiuu pn .irunun. Th« 

,p D F rX«Uc&« - 
^Ap^HrtHoiVq plow p" 'I 


AUSTRALIA. 

LA TEOBE UN1VBIIS11V 
• Melbourne 

LHOTuaens in educaiion 

(IB-O VOltllDlUl 

In Uia Cahtro for CompanUv* 
and InlHnaUonal Studies Ui- 
Education, Set, tint nr KduHliou 


n«feroUy ponrir Uauunu ax- - 

I« 8l 3aL“ i In&fe 

-a. 


t Iloma mcttclnUbn in billM 


m aeuoriateit -wlUi-lhe echodra 
tijjher ^*Br«e rrooramnv*. and 
tHL ha exoucted lb pyima ra- 
iea.-vh Id tho areas ot uwit mi-- 
«lal InmaBt*. 

,,v 

! As* 

i&tr' ft**?, 

Ag plica it on n rliuie -ini June b 


CAPRICORN1A 

INSTITUTE 

of 

ADVANCED 

EDUCATION 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

Degree nr lllsher Decree 
containing some mills of 
Mathematics. 

To teach courses relatr.il to 
Ihe organization and presen- 
tation nf Mathematics In 
Primary Schools. Teaching | 
experience nt primary level 
preferred. 

Lecturer 

$9,600-515,101) p.a. (AuM.) 

Senior Lecturer 
$15,400-517,900 p.a. (Aust.) 
Appointee required to com- 
mence as soou as possible. 

Inquiries lo Mr N. Bowman, 
Head Currlctilum Studies. . 

Applications to : 

Tile Reglsli ar, 
CAPR1CORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF ADVANCED 
EDUCATION, 

M.S. 76, 

ROCKHAAIPTON. QLD. 
4700, AUSTRALIA 


EDINBURGH 
tun umvBRBtrr 
■ KNIHB FOH EDUCATION At 
soctoi-onv 

,3 iuau of rauali tn RfOt- 
Sh* MCniSlay . and ieriLry 
sluf.Rllop. ■tie' tQ _ Vhj 




ena weiuo m imalMMa, 
ctMfMnn.; 

Anlli -iwu'iiliiimu MJ# h; 

nr’ilia toUoiiJ 
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’nnt bur U|itu 
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'fe*e r /' f u nI-v^r^ sT-ty. • 
EQJ of opiipurN w 
• coijofiio: 
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LEVERHULME EUROPEAN 
VISITING FELLOWSHIP 

Trlnlly (.‘•■Ikiie (mciut. tn .ip|i«>mi 
u Levcrliuliuii V,i|i|na 

Fellmr (nr (lie iicudcmii.' jrii l'JM/ 

I nfij ami at*_ imiti-J 

fr<nn ilnne tlie lliin'ili l«lci 

win- Imlii t>r *.t|*c»i u> l» -hi a degrea 
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I 1 . 1 -I Hit— i.-.irs ol ii-.- iiln'i 
It-rifle - .11 llllii I'l fall v level 

1 1 II ( It .Il>- lu III- -I sst I It ■ 1*1 III 
S'-llllTIlll-l I'lf-'l 
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Cl.iVSCUW 
1111 i'Nl\ nisi 1 '■ 

l.l.l I Mill II IN MAN Al .1 111 >J f 
SIliMII.'a itillMANI/AlUiNAl 
III IMViilMIM 

Anrilli .illiilis .ire lltt lleil li'il 
■hi. ii.iii wiihli i.irrie* rpapuii. 

ll 111 III It--. Ini It-.iclilliu nml re- 

Ii-.ili || In M.iu.in-liii'lil Hindi- i 
in Iln- I'nlVi-rallv ol i.I.imioi- 
liiil-.lon ni He- si 11 Illslt lliisi 

ness I A in.llor rfsiiiiii* 

"HlllllV 111 III- Mil Cl-S'llll ctl'llll 

r.aiii will In- lu iianUtuiX- Id 

Iln- d-vfliiinni’iil n| 1 ■ iltne hull 
filial r-s-uri h In Hie un’j nl 
• tfu.iul-.illunal Hell, iv lour. It 
" inilil In- ileslrnble lur auiili 
' ai lit* In li-ivr I nle reals In .at 
l-.isl on- oilipr field fe .11 . 
-'.I.ir kul inn ur I I 11 .nu l.il Mjh> 
aui-uia-ni i. 

I lie h.il.in will hr on IIm 

I ei Harntp- hchIi- nl U.llll |.i 
l.l H">> uur ■■ n 11 lit ■ 1 , with nine ■* - 
tita-ial ,ir 1 nrillnu In iiIijIIHcjUuii-i 
" ml a- v |n-( li-m e Aiiiiiulirlrfle 
Son-r.iiuili.illuii Srhriuv- V, |H 

al l*| *1 ' . 

1 uriiic-r 1 'iirilciilairt iii.si- lie 
liiul I rum tli- Set rnl.trv ui 
I' nil "roll v liouil 1 lliiinii ih ■ 
Muliersllv tit (.i,»sfi""'. CIjs 
tin's <iU HUO. wllh whon- 
npiilii .iiinn' a cltiii I copir-ii nlv ■ 

lull Ilia me* find adilrenes nl 

Hirer r-li-rees. Blinulri ||.> 
IoiIn-vI uu or Uclore 'Jhlli M.ij 
M'Tj 

lu rt-i»p- nle.ive «Hin»e j.-l.ir- 

nm '. 0 M 1 nri. 


HONG KONG 

MIL I -Ml Vl.ltsri \ 

I.IIAIH Ol I. AW 

Ariiilli .illuni err- inuii-il fur 
a m-ivlj L-slablivlioii f.lijir ol Ijv. 
ill Hu- Llcii.irlinr-ni cif Law. Ap* 
iiiuriiiiH .should have reltvam 
.h .nl nii h qii.illllv.illonk and v-ic- 
lierlrucr mid. nrcfernbly, .1 
prnl railanol qiialldc.iilan alio 
with rxpi-nrnco or practice 
cllhr-r In Knolund nr llqnb 
hnug. Apiillunii (mni Qiher 
Lnuniries will, hiiwrvur. b** 
v.inslilerril 

llmre Iv no apr-l.-il require 
nienl leljllny in an applicant'* 
. Ilrhl ul Interest. 


VI wr iii.iv do Burn nor mission 
bs Hip I'nlvorslli Council U< 
enaaDt' In an Hide practice. 

Annual ablnry 1 aiiperannu ■ 
■ihlei wilt Do wllh In the il/oios- 
■am 1 al ring ■ and not irsv ihun 
IlK-'ltiH.KJii latMO'ilntaie sterl- 
ing equKalv-nl i'l.ntrrji. 

I tin her fh.rilculjrs and iin- 

f mullein raiuu may he pbuinti.) 
rum . Hit Sovrcinry-CencTJl 
AssuiijHun al ccuiiiiion'-c-iiiih 
L'nlvr-rslllcs lAhlllS.I, 50 finr- 
dini Square. Lunilcin, Will II 
Ol'l . nr Ihr- Avbisiitni Serfvlari. 
1 lluv-riikiiurnla. Mnlvorvitv 01 
Kong Kong. Jiang Knng 


llil. I'NIYI.ItSliY 

I ACL'I.I V Ol AHIS 

A|,|ilk ,1 ll'jus urc- Invlieri (nr 
Ide i. .HA I It nl- MAI A'l I.IN- 
MMIStK.S hi Hu: I iiCilllv nr 

AMS. I UUllthbleb roi Iln.- .lie 
iii'rillliii'nl slmultl |in*ses* II"- 
I ulli'i'- 1 1 ■ U I'll l> III Hie re'IUlri-'l 
llfilrt with Ihrel. Visits' l-.-.lierl 
eie e ,iv Ke.uU-r fl'uu i.itr I'rt.- 
Ivssnr. fir a M.i»li-r's ii-nri-r ir. 
llil- r I'll llil eil llehl Will I live 
y-.ir.s- eM„-rleiii ■- , 1 * |<t-,i.ii-r 
A'.'aOa I. ill- I'l iii-ssnr. 

fi.ilax v u.iiui ■ nil-ini ULal't- > . 
Kliprii .liii.ile -alv-i 1 1 lira ■t|iil'. l i- 
p-llts v. r a.i. '..-|.7HJ t,"i,i| l."i ; 

'*•*■. Ml' 1 : L'i.-J i . : Lli.-I.7i • *-<i.t|tili 

III allltlll lull nrni 1*1011 Is llli*t|e 

Mr in i"-|li .11 li-na-MI* .ili'i siini-r- 
.inttu.illtui. 

l lil H" l ii.irll' lllill a .ill" 4>|i|.ll- 
• .'lion inries in iiiii.iiri.iiiii 
Irniu ll 1 e A>soi l.nimi ni i:nni- 
iiiunw-e, ilih __ I -nil -rsli ii-.* 

'Aupl.s 1 . .Vi r i ui iii'ii Si|n.ii.‘. 

I r.niluli \vi. 1 1| ol'l 

Hi- I InM 1111 il.ata* |i.r llil 1 1 — 
tdjii of 'i|ipiii .iiiiius 1 * hah" 7. 


.MAI. W A 

Mil. IN!\i:ilsllY 
I At .I'l i\ M| AKIS 

Ai'iilli .tihtltj ■itu luv-lii-rl ri.i 
Uu- imsls ||*|-r| rn-lnv.' In llio 
I.i* llil V of Arts . — 

...Ortr , i' 0 'i 01 as.soc.iam: 

PIIOILSsnli III Mil. 1 1 KIM K I • 
MI NI a.| MAI.A 5 Sll'llll S in 
une ol llil Ic-llii" Jh'i Ih Ills — 

l.iinuiiaiqa-: liener.ii [In- 

BiHMlvii mill M.iLiv 1 .1 nun! 'il. * 

1 JiMlIilAU-* 11111*1 liu vo llio uiidll. 
in .itluri .irul dbllllv iu lidlirili, 
linquiiilL- thi-urii-H mill uinihi'i.lH 
lairiiclui'lnri, vumnar.iiicp unal 

sue lu -himiilj.il.:* 1 .mil have h.ul 

i-Mit-rh-nvv In re'i-.irrli min nna 
m llir l.iiiiHi.ifli % lu Hie Aukim- 
lli'shlll fillullv. 

MaI.i V CllllUla- I In* s 1 1 1 1 IV uf 
Ihillil-llulls *ijl I'.-IIl'S nml nil* 
turps in Mu 1 . 1 vm mu iniiom-siiin 
ri-nlona. l iuiih.isls t* on llio 
CQinu.ir.itlve MU'lv af inrit- 
geilulIB *ui.lotUn In the refhuil, 
JJIBW finui Ihr. vli."-|iolni of 
Hinli- tr.iiililnn.il i-uii|irea nr 
fratn Htuir rvcc-ni dovelap- 
mcnua. 

„ ONE post or ASSOCIATR 
I'noi -SSOH In ihu ULHAH'r- 
Ml-NI of I.IIINF.SL tfrUDILS 
In odd or inoro al Hie falloi-.-- 

Rphianlk-a nnd hlsinrv of 
Cnlnosu Phllosonhlriil thought. 

Ou.illllrnHon* anil exprrl- 
rni-g: (...ndlUdies tor Hi* 

aptiiilnLnirnit Ultoii Jet nossem 
“I follow ng- Pli.n. In iln- nt- 
qiilrud flrld wlili llirrt yejra' 
Pvtirrlcticf .11 h Lur Hirer: or 
Muster a dnurec in the requited 
Held wlili Ii\p inis OMiurl- 
onvo .is Lev Hirer. 

-Posts, of LF.r.iunmiH— 
Csnilltliiipa (nr Lue unnaint- 
Jienls sliouM 11 assess a 
5J*BJ*' r 8 In ihu required 

ileul. 

DLl'AltrMKNl or MALAY 
tmiDlEH 

(ll LINfJUIBTICS «7WO 
pa*ia>: Canrildalps must 

iiussPM a higher Uoureo in 
I. noalsiu.* rplaipd to Ihe stinlj 
mAluv- Inilattf-sln Innguatie. 
or or A u si rant-si an languages. 

<}" _ Li.rr.iiA 1 MRr. ionk 
pos L , . ; . nanclI<J » lc 'S niusl possess 
a higher donrue in aialav/ 
Indanaslan Lfler.il urc or ihu 
Lliurnturo of Nusnnlara. Can- 
dldalcs with knowledge pi 
Nusamara langungea or work- 

iSi 1 ,hun MalQ j v 

and Engl isl 1 will have an nrf- 
vanbigc, 

«»*■, ANtllllOPOLORYi 
SQI.10L005 1 TWO noilit : in 
tho llnld nr study or fKsnnlnfS 
Society nml Culture, Cundl- 
qaic-s must nnssess a tiluhei 
ooirn-c In Saclui cultural 

a"BL".„J , ,5K 

Indonesia? *" Dnd or 

-( ,P°r nnsU/D. 1 II 1 and Hill 
CI »ndhljes muni liav-o (ho 
abILILv 10 Indure m Malay/ 
Indonesian. 


DLiMitr'iiiNT ur ifiHinny 

P»l» In Ilia fhald of 
MAfd\5 SIAN IIISrOltY. 


(h.mak tmcnt nr ciiinkhe 

siuniLs 


Is Vj ST" ,J f"7. r | ,nf * P,, "‘ Jl,0nj ChInL^T 1 ! n .^H AiullE mn ° r ‘ 11 V ' 


.mi’ i-NiVfinsrik 

l»i:iMIMMrNI CJI l-AU 

AiuiiWjiIIdiis nre Invlli-.i Pit 
liu- utial ni Llil .TLTH.lt, In UM 
Aiiinii.iiil* HinuUi InilKJti- Hicii 
"i -dn llrldisk ai Inirresi. S.d.m 
V LJ. ' 17 ID tfi. I*£i n-r bn 
tdim t lurludliin llireshuld • uio. 
I.SNII. L'.SB. benuDls. 

ApniicdHonsTSK ropUn. uiv- 
itin Ut-idllh of ..nr' qualification.. 


nnpAimiLN’i or rNDLisii 

ONr Iiosl In any one ol liu 
tulloivlnn fldlda : CON I EM 

HMIIAIlV . LNULISH. AMr.lit 


LONDON 

4.1 1 1 1 : 1 N MAHY 4.4'l 1 1.1 .r 
Mlilveram ul I mi. kill 

I 'OI.VMI.lt MAHIIIAIS 
»( II Nl’.l. 

Apllll' .llli'ms ill. I Ill'll eil Ini .1 

I I I. I Mill SHIP In Ui" 
MA I EIIIAI.S DD'AII I MI.N I 
unik-r Pml es si ir I . II. 

Amirc-w* i.mullii.ilr* slioiihi 

h. ive u I'll [ 1 . il-iire- -mil Siiine 

linsl-Ulu tliful 1-:.|H.TI->1(>- IP 
ne.uiiinn and rv'se.itvh . hi-.HU 
in nnlvuii:'i ph v* leu l clienilsln 
and or i-lri.iruii rillcrfi'inp}'. 
Ille MlfO-SSlUl .'1 llPllv.illl will 
h- rviiulred 10 i.iii- iln Iln- [nisi 
no I Idler Ilian 1*1 Oi lulu-r 
l''7.*i. Salary scniu 'n.liK in 
JM.HPII liar .111 nil'll lilus LJLP' 
inreshijhl ii.iiim-iiI .uni 
Lnnilun Allop.-.nivv- 

Aprilli ■■ ■ lun lorni* nLi.ilnn Ida 
■ ruin 7 in- It -nisir.n 1 I III S', 

i. PII.iiTi M.ifT < . 1 1 ■ ■ 1 ' . Mil- I Ii- 1 
ItQiiil. I. iiiiil, ,.ii Ll -INS. In 1 1,1 
ri-llllll'iil bl .".1*1 M.'V 


LONDON 
TIIL MNlYntSlIY 

UNIVEIISHY LN I llANCF 
AND ST.HOlil. 

|- YAM IMA I JONS r.OL'Nt II. 

liCNrnAi curt 11 ic-Arr nr 

EDLtuAIION r. \AM1N A'CION 

Ihc Council invito* apiilira. 
Hum Inr .iMpnlnlmenl ti* 
MOm.HAfOH In IIISIOIIY til 
ART In th" (i C.P. ex.iliiina- 
llnn wlili effort from Aiijusi X. 
107A. 

AiMillvanm should hold gradn- 
sio or equlviiioni iiii.illilciitlons 
In An llistorv, specialist Kin- 
dles In linirr ti iv-1ud"il llio His- 
tory nr Piilniing. Scui|iiiiro and 
Architecture. 

Apnilciiiion forms nml parii- 
rtifnra of ri-nuinerHltun. condi- 
tions or niipnlnlnii.nl nnd ilullns 
may liv auinlrind from iho Sec- 
rei.iry lo Ihe University Eli- 
.irnnce und Bchuol EMiinlnatloit* 
Council. Unlvorslty of l.ondon. 
flfi-72 Cower Slreot, London, 
well-: 61. E, lo whom coni |i let o.l 
forma should bo returned not 
lalrr limn June 2. 1«t75. Appli- 
cant* should stall* llio |iosi and 
enclnso n acIf-Dddressert fools- 
cap Bnvtlope. 


MANCHESTER 
■nil: MNiVEnsnv 

1EMPORAHY LEClUmin IN 

COMf'AltA’IlVE RELlCilON 

AunHcalloris Invliad for lhl* 
ana your post, comma tiring 
UiTobor 111. Salary range nnr 
aiiuiiiii: ta.IlH lo U.riBu plus 
threshold iiayiiicnl*. 

Furllior parilculurs nnd oppll- 
‘•JJOM forms 1 returnable by Mn.v 
?HUi‘ fTtim the Registrar. Tho 
Uni varsity . Manchester. MIX 
•4PI.. Quote ref- *H) 7A "lltRS 


NEW ZEALAND 
vicruitiA UNivEnsHY of 

WELLINGTON 

DiiiEc.Tort or UNHTnsirv 
EXTENSION 

Applicu lion* nro Invited for 
lliu above-mentioned apDOtnl- 
tneiH In xiirci-sslon t u Asro- 
clale Professor J, O. Dakin, 
who lias retired. In vlow or 
llio Inmoriance which Hie Unl- 
vorsll.v Bllacnns 10 lha dcvolop. 
nioiit of university extension 

?s , .u,“w , Bsi n a^Jsr , £ n -Rsj-- 

n5,°a nosltlon al either 

Readership or Professorhil 
lo veil and should the nunllMcu- 
tloiu and exiierlence of llm 
new Director bo ludqurt appro- 
P M rl “ lp lie will hu a Professor 
In tlio Unlvorslly . 

It would be nn nrlvantagn for 
ihe success! u! .nwHcuni lu hitvt- 
■V.u oxijarlence in contlnuinn 
piliic.itloii and lo he coni-orsani 


wlili. currc.ni rcse.ircii and 
dovciloiimenlB In Hie field In- 
■ hiding itis use of illfFprent 
rducalfonnl meili.i 11 would 


■ • mkt 

MONV'LALlll LIILHATURE. 


further . bn nn iidviinl.iiic in 
hnvn n\ per inn ce nr knnivlpdgi- 
of New /mid ml society. 

S.Jiiirs'^. range: npnUors — 

N?M1 U.401 to N7.SJ4.4.-M. 
Prnfi'ShorB — • bnlvvoon 
N7M/}.H2| Und N7S12U.7HA. 
An aNownncf' in inndo ■ hmrtflN 
iravol and n?nmval cx|irnbas. 

further pahlculors. condf- 
iioii* nl oiuialiitnit-ril nnd 
■ ppllcallon procedure la nb- 
iiilnablc froin Ihe Assnclatloti 
at Commomyi-allh UnlverslHeia 
lAppls.i. At* Ciorrfon Suu.iri-. 
Lund on WCIH (IPI- 

Anpllcajltins close on AlHh 


Inn. Ut-lall* nt ..ge, quail I leal ion.* 
and-. experience loiii-Uier wilt. 
Hu- i*ni in-* ,n| iiirvr n-furre*. 
"‘■"‘i'll) be sent by 'ilu May. 

■ Jo.’fh? IKmistrnr. Urtlvcr- 
■liv Hi llull,. Hull I It'd 'THY 
li-Oin wluiht fiirlfii-r ii.irtlrtitir* . 
Ill.-IV h>; ilttt;,liii*d. 


LEEDS 

l )fli: IINIVI IIRKY 
• LMAHIMI NI Ot MX.lMNft ll 

:'i*l*'li -tubes nro liiilli'.t ir., <•' 


DEPAR'I MEN F Of 
ANllIliOPOLnCY AND 
ANJJ HQCIOl.Of* V 

.'WO, LL°?Jl ‘n the Hold 0 
ANlljllCtPitl.OnY. some 
LOUY- ur PSYr.ntn.m;Y v,tii- 
Surdulli-iiUon in Modal Psyctm. 
owy- ■ . IJrefercuni will be nl,. 
to c.1utHd.ileB who are Minciul- 

jyjea s r ^^s Si ' 

lnnu-slrlu! fioclolngy: Hr irnl lilt 
MiilhiUl-. anil iiit.iniliiiiivQ 

AnalValf,. m ( lud Inn Shi lls lien 

f)m.-lnl I'MThnJfinv : aVt* 1 — 
nainnv. and Snefufnqy at 
‘iittain. 

- '■ j.ni'PAimiKNi of .'. 
I.ITIflHAl>llY 

*?'■ failuu-th*. 


.. NEW ZEALAND 
ClNlyl.HSlTY or U I’AGO 
Dunedin ’ 1 • 

IluaiNEBS HuVeLUPMENT 
t:liNTRE 

ApplkjHlotiR are; Invited rm 


■ Applies Huns are- invited rm 

“iafiRffSS 1 , . 

wUHIn the Uuslness Develnp- 
menl Centre o? |lir Uplve rally . 
. i .Cenlfp. wliicli .wits *■ 
founded iwo yi.ars ngi.. work* 
lowerila Rogipnni .novclnrirpeni: . 

'■''nrovriiiopi , in -lruiaim.il -. i 


NIGERIA 

mi: I'NIVI usiiv 
NSUKKA 

VACANi.Us 

, M{'s!.' N, 7-.^ A -' ll,lii ' 

rti.MAit r.\H.N i hi 'ti'Kh: 
1.1* 1*1*01 I’SSt I It 
ill- HI. ADI I! 

*■» ■'l.-TIOli I Li.U'HLHS 

ia'nV lli'h'.iimi" 15 Af,H,s - 

■ mi I * r i oti«-: 

m IN*. I Hi- mi. ms n i it. 
NitU-ClSlH. M 

Qua lull alums ;mii iituu.* 
l.l i 1‘I.TH I.HSDII 
( .null .I.i ii,* iiiii'ii uu>„ si 
vain ail ■ luei-r iim iiurior.'iiii 
ui'ii rv-t- hi 'lUhlv uml .iiij- nihnr 

.i|>iirii|irl.i|M |ii-nl i-viiuii.il uujl- 

II* .il Iriii *ii'h a* I ll AM. or 
A. II. I ...M. I nr -Illillal. nl I wHl, 
1“ War*’ unti-MrsHi 
l-.ir Uliig l-'i„-|l.-Tu m. v.-llh He. 
simp It ur i.t,t-..iUi- 'vuri.. r.nn- 
■ liil.iles lull::! I i.i hlyu uubli|i> 
ui ■ ouiluciliiu .1 ii.i tu nt iija 6 | 
on.' lu*! rm, [,-m i.r in Voice. 
Teiiclilnu r.si.'Ti-iU" In schools 
ur Liilk-qi.b ur as a tiruiessfonal 

III Held. Hi will ho an diHuiilngp, 

StlilMatnl i a Dill dale wilt lie 
ri-ijiouslljlii for locliirinti. oapeh- 
ng. relienrsiiliiu. laTliirmlng. 
lemllliq sc-uiliiars. - .uulnlnq. 
nnd luminhlee i.-urli 

Mu KCADF’K • 

(-■indicia ir* 11111*1 | ■■■***■' s .id. 
v.inuetl . uri'fi-r.iLly dne |.>rjlr" 
ileU 1 ’)-' 'h itusir |iliis n Diploma 
lit Erluc.iihm nr l II A.M. lor 

with :u leant sovon 

rears' Uuii r rslli' Lathing .ro- 


or colleges us a orofessloual 
music hi'i will ini lift Hilvanlftpe. 
■ aindliialos iiiusl also huvo high 
ability In uny one of the 
rollowlnq: InsiniriiMiital. vocal. 
rondULtlnq. folk ir.uiscrlnllon. 
Muslco-I cchnnlogh ui. 

Buccesilut c.i llil l dale will lec- 
ture. perform. vMiuluct research, 
■inri nxaiiiui". 

If Br.Nirill LM.MhlEllfl 
'tnndUlaies mii*i pussess a 
Master's dogrv-0 In Music inr 
it. Mu*, ol Oxford ar Ms cmulv- 
lonli nitu a Dl liloniH In nduv-a- 
llon or L.n.A.nl. tor oqulvn- 


lattl i with at toast flvo .Years' 
University toarUtng Dxpitrioncc. 
Experienca fn Crwulva Music or. 
Research or as a prorosslontd 
Musician or as a Secondary 


School Music MtiSlt-r will bo on 
advanliige. 

Successful candidates wilt bo 
engaged in lecturing, leaching, 
machine, porfonnlng. examin- 
ing. atm (.on.iiillleo work. 

t'd i Ltr.ruHr.ns assistant 

LECTL'HKHS 

. Cnndld.iles must possess * 
li la h or degree lit Music plus a 
Diploma In Education or 
L.R.A-M. tor equivalent) whh 
at least throe years' oxpDn- 
cnci* in School)) or Colloop ol 
Education. Experience In nrea- 
Hvi* Music or m anarch, or 
lehcblng oxpo Hence In Primary 
oi Secondary Schonls will be an 
adumlagn. 

Successful mnilldalns will bn 
onfluged In lriiLiitnn. leiTuring, 
rejionrsinii, iiei-fonulng, and 
Coniitiliiiiu work- 

fei TUIORS 

. (tnndldates mii&l tumsesi Ihe 
L.R.A.M. or A.It.U.M. for 
nqutvalonii phis a Diploma In 
Eilucollon and nr a Degrep tn 
Music with nt least Ilirco years' 
teaching oxtiorlonce cnmbmnd 
wllh pmresalnn.tl musical 
a i ipoa ranees: vorsatllliy and 

S daniablllU- for inking groups 
osldos inking liidlvliluafs Will 
hn an Bdvnninyn. taindldatos 
must also have high ability In 
a special Is l field ingniher u'Uh 
high teaching uptltiiUe. 

Siiccossfnl • candidates will 
■akt. pan In lem-ltlng and cdacli-, 
lug In inairunicnial anil, 'nr 
\ ocal work. 

» fr INSTRUMENIfi .TECH- 
NOLOGISTS 

Comlidaiei must posm-** llie 
rurtiricHtca in Musical ln*!ru- 
monl , Tcchuolnuy of I..C.I . 
i London Cullegi- «r l urnijure* 
or equlvnh'nl, Corllltrflle 
holder.-. In Pl.iitururti. Tiinluo 
and Mn In (nuance H.,c;.I'.i inn)' 
im cansldomd only’ for junior 
appolninieni. C.indldalos inusi 
have nt lensi thnin yonrs' e*- 
l<i<rloncai . lit lualninnant-p ol 
pUlius, liariislwhnrdB, slrlngs 
and lirosn. F.li*.Trlml knowlodnn 
[solan ilealmliir. niploina In 
Lilucathui or L..f LS.M. for 
eoulvalonli .will be un added 
■ui van Inge for upnili-anU sock- 
■pP more senior onutos Catitn- 
il.ilos must huvo carwictly for 
hard work in un exriling grow- 
mil DnpBriineiH. AilapLibtlllY 
In varytno Inal rumen t mnlnlen- 
.iiicri pro moms In n rather Isn- 
«' or environntenl will W 1 an 
- Quvnntuge. 

Successful c.iniltiLilr* will, be 
rennonBlbk for Hu* mulnmnancr 
•' iiil reiuiirfnq of ninslriil inslru- 
niontik fin tropical cllniatj j . 

Salurv ScoIor : Pro[csaor-. 

Acalo HA A/6 NH.7.10; N0.J«(5: 
NltLanf). Nl l.tAtri: 

iO.m.’,: H,S47: ta.*m. . 

■ u n wider : Sraile SA A N7.7(d;: 
ft.^70: B,ftno : H.'"I0: ( .NV.4«): 

-JaSpnlur Lecturer : ScahrSA 5 
■ N6.HM: 7.a6a: 7.iW0i: 

NH.365 : H.730. 

. ' /Locturers : Scute'; SA-T 

K5-2-J5: 5.737 : 6.03*); ;6,*21 
Nr..6iA:- b.'iufl. Srato ' to- 
" N3.560i fi. lVa - A.rttA): 8.710: 
'Nft.H-JijJ 6.070: 6,LyO; 


' •ha- fftM pf Hit- sri.l|iaa| .li'il., Ini- 
, in* 1*1 l> I'.i-tfrt r> at nee n in. m. 

. •(•»% *f*juW" in.-Icr.au*. win r. 
dt sen i'l uiailfd.i L.-» m hr si- |m- 

- *,i>.arrli *s v -fib tot lhl- Li a 4i| .iri., 

• «i ii'iititr-th.’.ii'i'ii mt till' iiMi- 

. Iirii-nr i-t tTuuir- unil'fdMiii- 
Hli > •!.■ i .- . An- itii> r,-*t . iq ■*<,• 

. -4M.il liK'Hli-Jt l"p ' n| ii. pr.u-' 
Hi.’ iTtii)if|u4 .iniul'l In; an i)i|. 

• 'Jhfkp.- iltrf (lb i.i. mi.SV 

.l-;.iiK.i;|'*nt ; *sii *!- 0 |>f(-r* 

*in->llii|i thu Tiiiiroiii'iir-: ref i-i : • 
i- f ii- iirdiiMi ■ drill kjfiiiii 

rb.k" .iiiit ; iru* r itiind-s ni liv>> 

- ,rlcrii*y> b bliduli) he *ii-ri| Cr« llli- 
_f*-qu*rac. |4J i*l i. mi L ul. Css> ' 
\iicinjjur . - pa 1 1, . r:..iH-ng*i>r 

Ua l ..jfto. ■ Sk-I|ii.'-.| lllriti."'. 


o^rMHitien’k - rid- Iiruir*:i |, . 

sin ■rtMiri.il i by l.t:. I . iViioraie , 
I-alior.i Ivri and Ulianuar iftlu qli - 

fiivisiuii unii-i ihr 1 ft j; loin] 

n-si-nrdi ami ihi- urn- 

qraitmu- ,1*. iniirerni<d wfiit Hm* 
rl<-r.likii .Hi'f rmliMtifin .'ul Kill, 
hi ml . himn (aUi s ;• : " , - 

.iiipiti' itiii -jhoiitit uiij.-m ,i 

••HS? NM I- Ann ,|i refer ■ ' 

‘ « JiUdb r «ir*|lte .»gji-Ui,i| 
v.iiii ihifusli mi or- n-ic'UcHhm- .- 


ui- in IiIuiiim) (idnlcs ' ur 

tiiiiu uirthahi-s. flu- aiiimiiu. 
uii-nt "otil.l be lor iin tgiHii,-.. i' 
. ami the vtUry. aL'c.trdinq 

[ii'ih'Tilrii u'.iiuit fle ukldim ihc i, 
ypni- l.ltlflll lr> . 

jmnV. y.- IBre-i. • 

.Anj'tiiullijnh a Ivin ii , tno 
iiantrji ‘ uml uMmaiuk- of lun • 
•YtkTdi's shuitld he address .--1 
■In pr ■ l|‘- ,|1. Bw.llN ‘Uaiiuir. • 


..i.wo nufcl* in * m'l) liofdV-oi 
1 *'*-[• O S- tjut.ii.rv .mo r.t'L - 

■ 11‘IHJ nl uilmbfiaPi* of Indl.in f 

n-tcvui in Kfikivpy - 

', rail : ,hii|iyrJuni(aUuii: .-j , |, |t 

Wiituhira j nntf":' ' 


fnundpli iwo yars ngi.. works 
low art 1 a Hetdonni .novclnritpeni; . 

iii'inrovrinonl . in.-lnilasiri.ii . ; 
i-l I(cl0iir.y end- productivity i by ! 
underb|klng ConBiillancy Dssign- 

SiX%feB co,,1H,n,p " - Jn '' 

ApnllLnrtls should bo grail- - 
unles whh u bje kgrnuqu ur 
acliiiaronieni in Man.ngcnionl. 
ProvloiiH ronsiih pn ospcrioniM 
v«T*»ld be uselOL Kill lV u-oidd 
eoi be u iire-roqulfctie. . Kx.. 


problem* of smaUl .companies 

p*o*.e re truing lu' * ' 
P“ MB,n p.' onn cun- 
trijl. would im pjrilc\iiaHjc uaiu 

• ‘iin'OlniMi' a main lask 1-1 

*1*1 be to work un asylqn- 
. niBiils In business and Iptliiktry- 

•BteiESSS&'-S*'; 

' a *i?)'tJ}din0 im qu- It- 




. '. ; lulor*. -tnslniliienH'Tocnnqlg- 

4Wtji. Scnlo-OH NE4.7WJ: S.'-'l.’. 
3.i)4ii; 5.170: N. 7 , 313: S.J45: 

. . 3,n7H.- 3,711: N3.j(fl4: .VM9i, 

- .Note- : . Nl LLS. SX.60. Nt 
• • ■ E0.675 'sicrllnui. 

CuniHHons or Service : If4r p 
' ■ paid Tor -upnolpldb.' 'vlii>' anu up 
la ftvo. children lindar elpvan 
yo.ira or ago on appplnlniaiiL 
. : (peyq. after av 1 Vo.nthB’- . lour. 

■- . and*, on lermlnnliDn-.- lor •>- 
■ .. . -pBbTdthH. Iflfllil wooks'onnual 
. . lojvi’. with local lonyo aHowkirj^n 
, r . for IndigimDus arnff. OltUdron 
• npd car allows ru: ob. snpchinnua' 
r . lion- arhemo. frup tiiodlral *«»£• 

'• pICob 'parf.KftTifghod ' acroinitio- 
on dl sun third ra(? 9 .- . 

‘ Method, of Auulienllon ;■ Tmi. 
•-.yrofuri nf 1 lynowr uen QiJS'IfJ*. 
- ■ lion. -;gf Yitin rtoisils of fdiixa-. 




rilcukih-'llirtv'. 


■ * iiwua, |iiaiiiii(iui d uiiyiivvai ..*-• 

• .jjMilOa. cxiiericncb aliowmo \ m 
tutlona with fliilea. nailDitalliy. 

; ■, Plantin' sutus, uno, rtubllcii- 
-lion.* r.|F .any 1 nml namoa and 
Bdurosnjs of lhrou ro reregs.com- 
■ . , -poiqni to a ilea 1 to caudldaxn* 
t Erofessloniti abllliy. fp- H't 
Personnel pfflcor. ynlyerBlXy o* 
YtlHgtriq. NBuNkh. ■ East '.CrniniJ . 
‘I BfajVr- -Ntflerfu.; (rqni-WhoMJ 


* . ■ .4 I ■ V . •• 

ujA:nL'Wtmtfrn thins i> ;hwit < 


i'= 

,wJit | t«ft , 4D At'dUf 'op*' - n- d iiis A : ■ : V ^ojhor.-^lnforinauon nol flJJH 












Tim TIMES niGHER EDUCATI6N SUPPLEMENT 9.5.75 


LEEDS 

me uNivERSrrY 
CHAIR UH TINE ART 

Appliratlons ore jnvilod for 
tho CHAIR of 1-lNE ART. 
vacant by Ihe resignation of 
Professor Lawronco Gowlna on 
111* a 1 ipo minion I as Slade Pro- 
(maor of Fine Art. University 
(■□lingo. London. Tho salary 
will be within Urn prafosBortal 
mnnn and Ihe appointment will 
ba fmni B dais to bo arranged 
with Um aurceisfui cendldato. 
Thp Unlvorslly reserves the 
right to ctinsidnr, for appoint- 
nienl pnrsons uiher than ihosa 
wtin auliiitlt lot inn l applii.a- 
Hona. • ' ' 1 • , 

AmiHcatlons (two copies 1 
siallnu 11 go, qunlHIcailona and 
oxporlenco. and naming Utron 
rnfa-recs shqitlii mach Iho 
Registrar. Tlio University. 
Lends Lafl yj r 1 front whom 
further purhculnra may be ob- 
tained i, qunlhig iho roraranco 
number *1/1, 'DO, not later 
than 3LHh Juno. 1975. Appll- 
Ciinis froni overseas may apply 
In Iho flrat lnsionco by cable, 


* — *-** wiwi -cug inn j BMUiy 

In tho firal lnsionco by caolo, 
naming Ihree roferMS who 
iliouiif profL-rably bo tn tho 
United KUmnom. 


. OXFORD 

S'lvll.ldll.u: COLI.EDU 

Thu CoiIl-iio iirunase* to 
ntiimliii n WnktAN us 1 111*011- 
IA1. I KI.IJIW III ltii.hkliicai. 
PIIYHii.S wlili nff i>t-l tram Isl 
(iLlnlmr, 17711. ur n* Suull . 1 * 
piweiblo ihen-.iliMi-. A UnlVi-l- 


BltyC.lLi. 1 .nc in rest 1 ip may bu 
av.ill itiln fi,r iht* unil. 

A|ii>ilr.iliuii<i should roach Iho 
I'rlnrliMl. Homurvlllo CnlU'im. 
(ixfuiTL from wlinin further tuir- 
llt ut.irs tu, iv hu obtained, by 
Um I .luiin. [>J7n. 


READING 
rm; uNivitRSirv 

LUCIUHLSIlll* IN LAW 
Ain 1 1 K J H nrw. . rtni Invitcil for 


A 111 1 iK.it inns arn Invitcil for 
a i.Kf.'lURLSllli 1 in tlio uowiy 
esiiibllshnd HbPAK rMLNf Ol 
l-AW. Mie vjiuncy arises as >1 
ii-suii of Iho Introduction of n 


a rail,' Ul lllU 1III111UUU1UII ua 11 

I ir.w law iluqruu rnnm-, leach- 
ng fur which hvaun In (K-in- 
btir. . 1774. Ilia uei%iin 

a pi ml mod wilt bn oxpetUd to 
lake up dutfes on 1 Octohi-r. 
I'iTA. or Btirli oilier data ns 
iiltttht bi> urranged. 

further informnllon mny bn 
obtained from llio Hcgfstrar 
1 Hoorn __UJ4. WilleknlghlB 
Elou*oi. The llnlvi-raliv. Whlln- 
knlqhts, Roudlitg Hilfi 'JAH la 
wham (ippllrullon* should ho 
sunt la reach )ilm nui ruiur ihun 
31at May. 1975. 

Two ropies of the teller of 
onpllcallon. qlvlng narlfrulura 
or ihu rat Hilda lo's dro, quallfl- 
cnllonn nml evperfenco. tagotliar 
wllh Iho names or iwn or throe 
niferoco, should im aubniltled. 


SUDAN 

UNIVERSITY OP KHARTOUBI 
Anpllcallons nro tnvtlod for 

H'^ADll?| I BE^lOR R I.^^REn 
and. LEdTDREH In LtNGUlS- 
riCS. Salary scales : Professor 
k84.13o par annum. Header 
£33.625 imr annum sanlar 
Loctui-or £Sa.46A-£S3,000 per 
annum. Loiturer fi.Tl.600- 
£82,400 nor annum ffil star- 
ling anusls £8n.8U>. 

_ Iho Hrlllsh . Expatriates 
fi 1 n ul inncnttit |on Rctyttna Is un- 


Bkoiy to ann'y li) these ooaia. 
Family pasasgas fNparlouf allow- 
ancos : augerannuaHon 

schomo : annual avers efi leave. 

: Detailed implications (two 
foul"* ' ■ Innludlnn.a cmrlCufum 
Vltap and namlnn Hires reroroea. 

0 the. Personnel Sacra 


to the Peraimnei Secra&iy. 
ijnlversliy of Khartoum. P.o, 
nnx 3Q1. Kliartoum. Sudan. 
Anpllmnts restdenl In Unllod 
Klim dam should also sand onn 
copy in inler-tTnlverslly Coun-* 
ell, 90 41 TotlonnBm Coun 
Road. London W1P OUT. 
Furthnr nartlcu'era mny be 
obtained from either address. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT UF GENERAL 
STUDIES 

LECTURERS 

Tlio Dnpn rime til tB rrspnii- 
slblu for prorlillnu n wide r.inuu 
of humanlllus mid soriul 
bcIoiicu olccilvoa fur aludanin 
who pro majoring In oihar 
dlBCIpItnas. 

PSYl'HOLOnY. Illuli 

academic quaiKlcutlons In any 
aren of ii'ycholagy reqniml 
taoDlher wllh nn liiturosi fn tho 
rolovanro (if psycUnlogy to 
social Issues. 

SOCIOLOGY. Illflh acjileiutc 
qllallflroHons III any sren nf 
sDclology roquirod. Iniurusi in 

I lia sauDloay of ihu media and 
llm an advantage. 

Applicants with a lur Vg round 
in ono or tnurn rotated disci- 
plines urn (teslruhlu : n nuinbor 
of tmcrdliclpllnury courses arc 
being tin i-nl nimit anil II lx 
hoped lhal successful nppll- 
cants will cumributu Hi llicsn. 

Salary $All.2uU _ to 
TA16, too per annum. Com- 
uioncfng salary according lu 
qualifications and experience. 

Uoialls nf supolnimont. In- 
cluding suiipramiuatlun, study 
loavo und housing schaiua, inny 
bo obtnlnuri irmn the Assuihi- 
llon or Camiiiunwnallh L'nl- 
vorslllus (Appla.i. 36 Lordun 
Squaro, London VVCIJI CiPX. 

AupllraHons clono on 6 II 1 
June. i'J75. 


south Ai-niCA 

7118 UNIVERSITY 
N 11 l. 1 l 

nn'AiMMKNr nr vine aihh 
I' toivniMrtL'titirii 

Apnlli Iillini* lire Invlli-il Hum 
suiublv qualll led iii-rnuna fur 
niiiiiiliiiriiiini In II'" »f 

I.i-ICTUIILII tn llm IIIHIOIIY uf 
AIM'. 

Appllrsal* ah mild, preferably. 

S o In nnssei-sliiii •■( all uva-rxi-.ix 
egreu lu liu- lllslnrv nl Art ur 
should havu luul i>os(|ir.i4U'iiii 
iratnlmj ovi-rsu.is. 

II will hu 1 nuiiiti-rr-d an -i«l- 
v-inlau" If Hu* -i|i|illi.iiil hu* 
hu I'L hill/ 1->[ lu Him sillily ul 
ntnalneiilh and iwenlloili cen- 
tury art, uml lie will bo 
per lad lo p.irUclii.ilu In llio 
*urvuy rnursu In Wcxti-rn f.uro- 
paun ail. 


The i.jl.iry scale uttnchml 10 
tho pit*) Is HU .30(1 by HAiiO 10 
R'.i.fno per . 11100111 . 

Die coinlu f-nc.lt) ll Ml.irv nnlcli 
will bo d upon <t anil on Ihu qiinlt- 
Hc.iHuns ami /or expertanco of 
iho surci-ssliil oiapllcunt. In 
addlHun. nn niuiual vac.lt Inn 
vuvlnys bonus Is payubta. Mib- 
Jnrl to iTaisiiry rvBHlatlons. 

An [-llr.il 1 nn fnrm* nml Infor- 
mation on iii-nHlun. meillrnl uhl. 


staff burxjry. housing lu-in nml 
subsidy Rcheiiics. tong lenv*' 
conditions Iind iravolltng "xpen- 


spr on first apiiolnliueni oro 
ubtalnnblo Tram ihr Heglsirar. 
Unlvorslly af Nulnl. King 
flporqo V Avaniiu. Durtwn. 
wllh whom tiiinllrallons. on the 
prose rlbeil form. muai ho 
Uulnud itul la lor Ihnn June 14. 
Iij75. quoting refurunco A«V. 


SYDNEY 

TTlE UNIVERSHY 


Anpllcallons oro invited fur 
tho above -meniltinert Bttiular- 
■hln winch may be awarded nl 

t i pgBlgruuuale or Dpstdoclornl 
oveT according lo 111" “O” 1 ; 
once nnd quallflcillon* of tlia 
applicant. 


Tha nosigraduato 
la valued ul SA 
annum. , Tha 1 
research fM'uwshln 
range of 5A9.760 it 
par annum. 


lostdpcloral 
is in tho 
1 9 Al 0,950 


Tli* . sward* are. tenable tn 

K O Deparbnnnt of Rledrlrnl 
igln erring for one year In lha 
first Instance, but lha tenure 
may bl extended. 

Further Informnllon nod 
application forma arc nvallnhip 
from ih« Heiilsir.ir [ini' f-rairv 
Of Svdnnv. NSW 2H06. 
Australia vlth whmn a Dull ru- 
lin'** close nn 13th August . 
l')7B. 


worth 

f Staffordshire 



Research 
Assistantships 
and Studentships 

Apjjl ictitiona are invited for Research 
AssistnntBliipa in tho following (irons for 
Soptemher 1975: 

Fine Art, English Literatui-o, 


French, Urban History, 
Geography, Regional Geography , 
Socio-Economic Regional 


Studies, Business Studies, Legal 
Studies, Management Studies, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Engineering/Physics , Applied 
Chemistry, Polarogrnphy, 
Polymer Chemistry, Plant 
Pathology, Radiobiology, 
Developmental Animal Biology . 

Salary: £18G9to £2121 (under review; plus 
threshold payments of £220. 

Applications nre nlsn invited for 
SUC/CASli Studontships un tho following 
projects: 

Synthesis of new packings for 
Multi-Solvent Get 
Chromatography. 

Macro- Reticular Adsorbents For 
Bio-Specific Affinity 
Chromatography. 

Immobilized Enzymes Applicable 
in Mixed Solvents. 

The Isolation nnd Characteris- 
ation of Insect Acetyclioline 
Receptor Molecules. 

Studies on the Isolation nnd 
Properties of Plant Cell 
Membranes. 

For further dutnllB nnd application 
fur mu, write, naming uren of Interest to 
The Establishment Officer, 

The Polytechnic, Wolvcrhnmpton 
Tel.No.2737L.Ext.94 


KWARA STATE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
IIiORIN PMB 1375— NIGERIA 

A major expansion dcvclopnient In this young 
Institution has created vacancies In the 

SCHOOL OF BASIC STUDIES 

At present the courses are pre-UnlvarsUy. operated 
and examined iu special relationship wllh. tho university or* 
Cambridge Syndics. 

More advanced courses leading to degree level aro 
planned in special relationship with a University. 

Vacancies have been created at the levels of Lecturer 

g rade III, II and I, and as Senior Lecturer and Principal 
ec mrer. 

The posts offer a challenge as well as the rewatds of 
pioneering. 

Salary scales : Principal Lecturer E5, 170- £5.540 

Senior Lecturer E4.600-E5.800 

Lecturer Grade I £4,<H0-£5.170 

Lecturer Grade II £3,550-£4,300 

Lecturer Grade III £2 1 CS0-£3,550 


Various allowances : part furnished accommodation, 
advance Jor the purchase of a car and car allowance. 
Passages for rmnHy and provision is made for regular leave, 
free medical sendee for family. 10 per cent gratuity. 


In the subject areas : 


English 

French 

History 

Geography 

Economics 

Government 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

riiysics 


Applications, giving /u» career details and the names 
af three referees, are invited to be sent as soon as possible 
10 : 

Registrar . _ . . 

Kwara Slate College of Technology 
c/o 3 Gower Street 
London WC1 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Bristol polytechnic 

Applications era invited lor the followlnfl H«ad ol Department , . . . 

vscenofoB ; , Department off Engin6®ring 

1. Economics Applications are Invited far ihe post of : '.* , , 

2. Geography and Sociology p rin0 j pa | Lecturer iri 

iskpsrtlBe in oRhar cReolpHne Ib accsplable) *. . 

3. International Relations Industrial Engineering 

-raja* - s : ^ ^W*™**«y 

mema u a,udle8 ' bubImbb studi.B and Mode j^ flher delai | 3 and application forma .(to bo returned by 

ISuy ’Sosi^-ES.aTO 5 to’ et. 03B (subject Jo confirmation! In ^ jg75) trom Personnel Office, Bristol PoIytdPhnlC, Aphio 

Down, Bristol, B87 9BU. .. 

irom he th 0 P “De^i! , y i DTraotor^istiiifinfll? Norm stafFordihiie parr plqB88 quota PobI RafereHCB Number U>2/74 Ifi all 

■teotinlo, college Read, Stcks-On-Trsnt ST4 20E. , . . riwoo ° H 


Vacancies at ^ssil 

NELP ^ 

Anullonliona nro Invited for Iho following por.li : j 

De pari mont of Sludont Services 

Student Counsellor I 

Sanlar Leclurar. Appllcallons oro Invited from qancatiO'>«l. ■^siola.al ; 
01 oihar apprugilelefy auallliod poycholofllels foi fin anau' posl In 
nn oslebiiai'ou cauiiBolllnB leem. ExporlenCH In oua m ®l 

group Ihoiapy, bohnvioui madlflcallon or clinical diatjitORta. iB 

»san llal S/AO?45AJ 

Faculty ol Human Science 
Department of Psychology 

Two Loelurer II In Psychology CBfidldaleB should hn ufiaciallsls 
In Clinical PaytholCigy and Soclal/DevolopmonUI l t qyrh*jg<jy 

(ftO! a/flUgfloj 

Centre for Sltidies In Counselling 


Further details and application forma .(to ba relumrid by 20lh. 
Mpy, 1975) from Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic, Ashjoy 
Down, Bristol. B87 9BU. .. 

Please quote PobI Reference Number L52/74 tp all 
communications. 


Leolursr ll/Senlor Laclurir In Vocational Guidance and Conns llinfl. 
CandldnleB nlmuld bo graduatos in Behavioural Si.Uiacb. jufieraMy 
Pavchoiofl-/. with (aeching exparlanco and pm c iir.tio) . wcoai 

care ora officer. f^J S/A0.45LJ 


careers officer. (Hel. S /AOC450I 

Cfofllng d*lo lor Ihe abova 'brae poats, M*y 30. la? 1 ). 

plQdSQ quolv ubov* tefpr&nf.e Uirnwor 

Interim Facully ol Art and Design 

Reaaarah Fallow tu assist in n oomparotlvo aweeamont al now Iflima 
or railway and other guided t'anaporl. Candidates should ha fliadu- 
■laa with experience in bolh a cone mien coat bongfii ar.alvsla and 

SpCm^sstWc. llm * I " ,cl^ ” n •" , " 'rs./ 0 s?<D??«!; 

Research Afleialanl 10 asolst In the devolopmenl 

forma ol inilway lianBporl. SfAOPiSEf 

Faculty of Aria 

Department of Aria and Modern Languages 

Lecturer II fPml.llme at Fu|l-Hm») required Iron June « J^y JO 
f 07 fl. inclusive to loach on en Intensive coiima In Oorjiian lnr aislf 
nnd BUdonlB. Cnndldales should havo Innguno.' f 
tonr.hlng o.porloncu. ("*■ 

Cloalna dale lor abora 3 pasta t Hay 23, WS, Pleiaa quol* attow 
releronce numbor. 

Salary Scnlos Senior Lecturer E4.2ilQC5 412 
Lecturer ll/Research Follow P2.G7Q-C-t.476 
Research Assistant El ,923'E 2.055 

PIiih nppioiniiilrt London VVolglillnfl and Coal ol l-ivimi frvioaumd 

Application fornm and furlher dalnlla from : 

Academic Stalling Olllcer (2), North Gasl London 
Polytechnic. Forest Rond. London E17 4JB. Telephone 
01-527 2272. ext. 137. 

North. East London 

Polytechnic 

- a better place to be 



GLASGOW \ 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN DATA ANALYSIS 

Candidates should be qualified to undertatia the 
analysis of data from survey reseach. The succeselui 
candidate will be required to make a minor contribution to 
the teaching of rasaarch/quantitallve methods in lha social 
sciences. 

Salary Scale: Research Aasrstant— 21.335-S2.505 per 
annum. Additional funds up to the value of £2,070 ES.010 
par annum may be available. 

Placing according to relevant experience. 

Application forma and further details mey ha obtained 
from the Establishment's Otttcer, Glasgow Colle^a of 
Technology, North Hanover Place r Glasgow G4 DBA, fo 
whom completed forma should ba returned within 14 days 
of tha appearance ol this advertisement. 


The Polytechnic Huddersfield 
DEPARTMENT OF CATERING STUDIES 

Lecturer II— Senior Lecturer 
or Principal Lecturer 

required Jo teach Hotel end . 

Applied EcnnoralCB »nd Lew. Id atuoenU ^ an deerao an «* He. O. 
oourMB. Gradual** Bholild Ideally have both Industrial end 
teaching expofwnce. 

Salary eaata c2 Qn><4 20 g. E0 01 p ibar)-Cl 41 2 

PL E5.00I-ES.613 tbnr>-lM2B 
ell plus ihreehold allowance 
rietails nrd appticallon form#, whteh Bfiot'ln fir .".i-*--fl«i - 
mlthinie darn. Iiom m Eatabihtimmit Office, lha f'onAiKt.vr., 

{UL — - 


-‘ MrVNCIIliSTER 

. ink I'nt.YTEiniNic 
■ ORPAH TMEWI' DP SUGIAL 
BCir.Ncti 

•l.irriniti.n n in 

POYCHOUHlV (TWO POWSl 


Ani'Hroll(jPJi arv Invlir.d hir 

no IIDSIB 1 fll 1 " 



MANCHI-STI.R 

''(1LV |hi',IINlO 
JOHN IIAI-'lisN » A.JUI.I'V • 

Ul' Tf.I.HNUl UliY 

“"“•gwida.Aiiv 

Ml! 

rpaoliliiB, Imq 417 tc 4 .il af iv**-:iti'ii 


K 4. 4 76 u nth nnMiii'i* sutucnueni 
iransfa) to Hniijar Lecturer 


The miccs**iui caiiHlitalj, •■'III 
be rvqulml to irsu.li lo H.N.Il . 
.ft. I.. 17 in. «-.iUiii U.N.4.A.. 
uugruv lavol. ( 

Salary BtfOlf CU,vT*JC4.-47<S, 

plus tiLfirfli'kiii 1 iio>-i"i*lils. ■ 

Fur furiiirr i»«L uwrj Brut ■ 


. MnncTiosl-cr- I’eMstLa 
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Polytechnics 

continued 

B Birami '.ira.gy,c*igaGxg r ^B iHi 

Tli«* n»l.v ti ‘4-littii; 
olNmliiLmilftn 

Di'lkia IIIU-I ll III I ■('!>;{ i .i;i||* 

l.i , i , liin i r If 


The Fbly technic 

of North Ixjiulon 


nC-|I.IIUHr'lll Ilf All'lilllllillf* 

iiiiil AiliiilniMi.iiivi' Sunlit,--' 
62 !’■*» I lie, 1 1 Ini rv iirm c. 
tVr? 2Ai> 


Api'li* .iIi-mi 

I ii ■ I i>l 


■ I |.>r iln 


Lecturer II 


iTiiiiiimir (icowraph^ I Accimnlin^ 


A|i|iliiitrii>n% are Invited 
(rum linliter-. tiT a miuil 
lluil'Uin di-m-eo in Gen 
141 -u r»lijv and L'itlier a higher 
ih‘«ice hi .1 still'll am (ally 
connilci.nl pci.l KiJiliutv re- 
a-jnli Ilmira ni nie fin- a 
l.i'i'iim-sliiii In Ccumuiik 
(Ii-oyrajiliv. 

A M'fiial lute re, 1 in the 
laic.ilif hi id (nimujiiic acti- 
vity <11 nl In in <11 mini c aspects 
nf mi i roil meiil uF man-ige- 
mem will Ih- t- vi icc led as 
well as ii m-neial i merest 
and ahilliy in leach ill a 
wider area of pmtfrjphv. 
A pill I ranis slum Id also lie 
fully (pMlUled in qiiantlta- 
tin* livli nliiiiuN. ilki'lutliiii: 
tile prepa rat I on and use of 
1 cun pilfer pri i|jraiiiim.*s. 
Traclliiu; jiitl/ur research 
evpi'i Irnce In an nuhisiilallv 
tier elnpi-il iiiiniljy (iversi.m 1 
would In- an aikanlaiic. An 
■ilijliry pi winl. iliisdv wfin 
staff In i'l-I.i|(-(I ilisciplliies is 
important liu- mici.c-*-cImI 
appllt-am will li ar'll Mu tic no, 
ii'i-iHii '! luf C'NAA di't-ri-es 
in (■i-ii'j.i-.iplH 

Salai-v Si'nii*' : C2,G70C4.47(i 
per .mniini J»lu> l.omlni] 
AMiiiviiNi'e l.VSl .mil Tlli'cs- 
I ic dil puy mails. 

Further rh-t.iils nf (he post 
and .inpllr.it imi forms mav 
l»»- •Jliliiinerl from Tin* Est.tli- 
lishim-ui Ilf fir- or. The .Only 
I cell nir. nr Nnrlli l.ruiclutt, 
I’rliwr- i>[ Wales Koiuf. i.oii- 
1 I 011 S'AVj tr.U (UI-4KS OLlll 
lisi Ml. 

A|iiilii,iilmiv sltiiulii he re- 
lin ii- d ivlltiin 14 il.iys of tin. 
:i|ipiMi.iiitt- u{ 1 Ii). jilr ertise- 
nn-iii 


BRIGHTON 
THE POl YTcCHNIC 



HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHARMACY 

Applr<anons aif* invited lor this 
poj; kvh;i Ji viiir bscome vacant 
On l« Sqplembpr 1075, IdllOtv 
ing ilia reiiraitirnt of pi. e A. 
Rawlini. f.t Sc . F.P.S. 

Appliranit ihouin m ptia'mactfala 
'«iln oxi ansi vo leach axperi- 

? B, *”v 9*al* Groao VI. EB 831 
in sr.&fl* plus ir.rastioid pay- 
n*«nt Iva?! subject to review. 
Further par ilcc Ura apd- apptlca- 
lien fnms (ojano qabtai S 3/41 
nb.arr.aft la Iro-n ihg Bursar 
BdQh'an Polyiochplc. MouUa- 
Cdonib. BciphTon BNJ 4QJ T»| • 

S? WS M . Clos,n 9 ; da .‘* ; 30 


niRAlIvVCHAM 

t-in »i rini.MfNtnMM 
- I'nrvu.MiNi,; 

ULpAII r.Ml.N ( 1.1] CrOMOMICS 
.. ANlr nnr:iAl. SclFNC.I. •' 

HI:Nt(lli ll.CIUItlil IN 
III A L. I J I VlhlllNti - 


I lie sn, ful i.rm.liil.ue >•• ill lie 

re-tuncj lii ii.iv I. mi |lu I Jiji.iri- 
IriCUL 1 , I f.'\ \ J.iu.-i- vi-.ir .r in 
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I'l »J IV • . Ill- lll.l. ill il Ii; |f. 

ginrcil lo il.i si.iiu- ic.i. iiui|< in 
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I ‘nl;. l-.-vlim. 1 1 nr-.- .-..an 

■t Pi-lfimil, .liunlj 11,1*1 ,| nr. I - 
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limi dii, I, |iirlcr.ihli . an appro- 
priali- ik|;rr< All Uilv-r.-.l in 
ailJltilill ami uiroiiniiiii.il .i .Kin. 
»i-iilif Iv hvlpinl. Kvi-enilv quail 
IjcJ n. M >ldic. I- ill I.,- .. in. iiU- icd 
ITil- f)v|.jriini-iii pf-oi.k. ..1*11111 . 
lem iliv . an. I tj.iliiir. |.ir icc-u.li 
ami 1 1 1 1 1 J it. i • i.i.l - . 

S.iltm ,V jli- • ’.i.Tii.i |.i Ti, , 1<r 

i- 1 -i. I I. hi A l|. -i.i 1 1, v 

I -HI iiinl I lire. Ii. .i.i p.i ■ m- m. 

I..IIII. an J rnrilici 

PKlii vill.i i. mil . lit .ilil.iiiifij J | ■ ijti 
lli£ I s|ali|i-. 1 u«rill I III i.ri ( |ir 
l-olrin Iiiii. ..I N.nili I . ui.l. ■■ ■ 

I'.i.'.'i l ' '' W4L ' H" -I. l-.ll-ll.il 
NV11 .1111 iliMii nmi. ,i| .-ii. 

.In in l.f |ii ii null. J 

vs ill ri ■■ I I .la; . . ■ I Iln- j|.|..-,inn, p 
id Iln- .i.|> cr 1 1 i'iii.-iii 


Kuisroi. 

uuis mi. in K vii i ii.-vri. 
in. mu i *ii. n i D» sruvi mni. 

I'll I.Mc.l i ■ \i. 1 1;. :i i min . i . 1lia «i , 
1 * 11.1 iii-r Nn i. r j i I 

A I'tr.r.n rvl rii I.-.I- iiin.a 
jii-rlrn, ,. i« i, nitr-i in r„i... 
I'-.idiinj i ip i- in ii... i unit— r 
ii'louiiK-iii nl tin- i.r'i.mi -.,1 rii . i. 

**l I SI All M , I N 

sill]) is it in 

in * » lii li'in.i .uni 

I.I.r.ilMll.ii u hi. M i >|i 
1 1 '.ii m ii i j ■.(■ k . 

Il.l Nn t r # l .. i 

Ai.nlli .nil* | nr llii-.i' ihk.i .hi. 
Illl lli'd lli.lpa xri.-- I.Oitl. in l||. 
jlrM-.nl UHikNim til'll VI. V • 
u, .iriv I r.ii— iim-.ii 
rir.ii. lli ... nr i^ -n<iin. . rlnii n-r. 

iir.-t-: ihiivn i si.tr i \i\s-. 

.Vii. *.(> .-<1 « r-.n i iiui.irli st.i i n ■ 
loi-i r,i"i.iUnri. .in . i -jii.i: l ii.,.iii.- 

Jili-ltl'|i|s ■ 

.d. r: 9* ,v " , i' 1 -• h»r." ti 1. 1 ini i. 
••’I'*.* ■ ,'Hlli ni.ir-1 •-mi im . 1 1 1 ■ 
Bi-lVIir-.. anil lln-.i n Mu, ml. s ■ . 

i.i:< 1 1 mi it it v-.ii 

m i 

l*ns| II . >1 Nn. i -» I >.i 

1 1 - ,l •' i-n-iii.r.iri 

i ini-iiiii.. or . iisij. i.i i.- HKiri- 

•i"" - I.i.* : l L'ici. i; rmi ' 

in lilt- rir-itis nl i.,imi Sirrwj. 
I'ifi !?, r _ H'dltUBO %'dlnlonj iki- 
and eiiqulric-a din Iiivlluit 

-i ni a in*- .in i.uait niioiini 
-Si * 1 1 P , uF»»« , »n.il Mentions 

TClev.ini j-r.ii-ili.ii i-x- 
liftlnnm. I'rt-Iarpn. r. u -il| h.. 

dnlr. qiLiMtir.il Jo ns dii 1 1 re- 
- l ,r <*‘lou» aii- 
nllt tillont In i .iniinMnii ivltli 
POHt V adu (IllMl .luring llio ii„*| 
liionlh ■ will op Hiiiiii.i.iurullv 
mnsfoi-r. il loi iiu» ,-uimvi- wlirr. 
auurDnrl.ile. 

Hnlrirv hvil-»s I *r JTI. I Ii.il 1 ... . 
t U fc r<, , r --.. LA.iHll.;_VAl.i , l».,r . -1— 

* • I ’i I Ilf it IV Snuifir 

l-^ urr-r. i.2 i ,7i i-*: i.jua , t,. ir , 

— crs.turi *iMr— i!'i. iia. i..- c - 
luipr l : ruin II. Uj.nTil.Cl.Uin 
.i bar— l .i. I 7 ti 

•i * u I1 | " , r U'-i.ill* .iii.i .ipjinc.i- 

LI " ?'■ fiuniL-ii in 

, . rom f'ciiunnnl 
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LONDON 

' f * ' Pot y TEi :i inn: nr 

. ..CUNtltAL. I.I 1 NUON 
- .KTItOOL-m ld\K 
III1AIJ OF PAIII.||MI.'trtl.|l|ls 

.. ApriK-Jtion*i am iniiiH. fur 
nose ifum luti.iuu 
qua III leajdniiiiiiiicfc. who mania 
tw pirtiCuldjly ; r*.|it-ri In m,r 

Shinf’JJ” 1 « aiMlnllnV-a 

ufurii arc nf liuuaridnir u, u, f 

^5?’ *-^.1.. 1 P° c r?"* 1 1111 i.mdi- 

nAlt* vvldf load j Unit I nr ihr 
K5 €lo fi ,u?nt 01 r.TCi.Unii- dt-uri-i- 
and other rnuracn mil mif h* 


K Vi* Will lead .1 Unit lor ihr 
velojWnt of p.Tri-iinu- dtjir!-i- 
unrt wlif be 
rasunmitilP - (or ih.< . evltiinn 
larau evening irhmii 
■Tnn >>> ir n "h' d «-f»ll • . In d lldl - 
mSI i Jilf ,i!I r .® n11 * ni'uinind wii i 


- Ill loin a Iviiiii ol fullr rill ora 
win* .iK J- -ill ill tofttetntd wirti 


LT , ' «r iiiiuimnn Will 

ft^iil JSio* C< I •‘U'h'HtoV Afliteml* 
jauniabln in his pur. ialisi * i 
eiUxir wiltiln I] ib ftrlmnl nl I Vi 

lhoi* r t 0i f ,hr nlr “ r id 




AIANCffl-STUK 
•i.wi. in.sn.it pomucitNu: 

I.V.I'I.IV tlT llliMANIIfl.H 
ni'I'AKIMI.N I (II Mirril.ll Ali 

HU-niks 

I'KiNi ii-.r i u;i.i [-iii.ii in 
A m fiisriin-i 
>ii -ri i < 

Ai.jijiidiiuiis ar>- iii-.-Hi-.i tn. in 

lull ljr.lilil.ilr-. In lulu 

ullu-l i I--... lilii, i dii deuri-L- 

t -iiii s.-i I'ri-l.-n-in r u-lll lid 

BIVI-M |.J lllilll- li-ll), ■■-.lil-I Ir-pf Q 
01 I.Mrlilmj III r|a-ai t-l- level lllilll 
i-i i Njirr Lbiiii- in inurM- iij.iiinlii'i 
nml uru.iuls.t [ |r*n . 

HI l-AHIMIMI in I Nlil ISII 
ANI) IllblOllV 

1.1 '.II III. I) II IN KNI.I ISII 
ill 17 I • 

In dssisi n-iui ii,r v-i.rX- or 
I*- - i.ii|| ilili jr-illun on tin- || a 
J l "l H A i lllilll. i d.-orins In 

Ari.i > I : N.A.A. ■ . 

An inlrr.-si in dliiu-r Vliior- 
in m.-r.iiur.. .uni miiiiri- nr 
I. ii/jii.-ilun lltr-r.iinrt- .mil ■ iii- 
lur.- i* il.-tir. il.li-. 

suarr i.ali-s I'rlnrh.ji t.,.,- . 

J'lr.-f . 1:3.11(1 1 .iCa.bi-S. I 

Lu.-il-'i. In. nil -r U, 1 . 2 . 1 . 70 . 
l..l.-1/n plus llir.'tlidlil ii.il- 
■iiiilili 

I imllier imrllr ul-ir :» uiiii 

(Mini i rr-l hi n.iiiii. in 

M.H. I* 17.^1 » IllfjV 1 B«lfU| .1 
Si-ll d.lilrrisi-cl |.|ivi.l. lf K. nurkml 
will', the fliijirui.rl.il u n-U-ri-iu e 
nnniln-i lu llu, h.-il.-liin . M.iii- 
Uibtli-r I'n] vli'i lilllr. I.uurer 

«» f iM";nl ^ M» «if I . ■' I.i uih. -ii lei. 


PUKTSiMOUTII 

I** ill i H-.|< ji . i ii f •« ii . v I Khun ii. 

DkPAItl -.II.N'i rii I II II. 
I.NDINll.lllNii 

I I ' M 'IIUIS IIHAOI. II 

.wisaK ,n ,;,v " 

Kl.l 1 1 Iiiii i.i i.i rv will |».- 
««■!■ range VJ.nTO In 

. I"' r J 'Ill'll ll |»IIH 

lllll-slilllll Il.l) lllilll It ol Jjs-I.1,11 
l'; -r ...i"" 11 " 1 v isiiiu iiuui in 
J-i. 1 1 2. |mr .i n limit. 

Aii|iili .1 lion i.irrus dinl 
Oil Hii-I- iuril< iildit mav he 
I*,'? „ IlMln llu- Hldll 

}v'“ *K- I'nriimiinili i-ii'vi-i h. 
I 1 , 1 ' ■ l , -'- ,|, ili.i I Iiiiiii-. (.hue 1 1 ni 

llu.nl. I'urninlilllli ISII "CJO 

rV.i?n. ni , !■;£.. HUOIe 


i'RKSTON 

1*111 *i|nM 1 1 :i :iin if : 

... A null, j i io„s die intm.n r „ r 
J * •■“*> ■l-idlli-U hr- low. iliill.. i 

Sir W'tSli WK 

;;VVM |,; 'will. *|.e 

1 ''ll .I'iT 11 — " hw'iwiiwi-. 

t-.-vJ! 1 . l 's Hirer ll. 

liiiiiV* i* " '■'•If'* 'HUM li.rea 
ril... ."' ,,1 " ,, i ■"' ,l Wll,lrr ri * 
A i -jill- .illun ii.rmi ur.ii tu r . 
lu-r i i.i riii iiinra niu.iiD.iiiin 
II"'"" 'i 1 ;";' A-lniinlWfdiir,- 

Ir.ll j... ... 

Li'}, 1 " ■ , t .Of 1'nr.i I 111 i, 

Sillerl. I'rr-sl.,.1, |.||| n 1 1 1 

i.luslnil iijii- -.| a * 2 h 


PIUiSTON 

mi- wii vu:c.iiNif. 

Si:iiriH| III I 1 ) 1 1 * | ins, 

n “Vf . Tf. 1 . . ‘ *n nsi s i on 

.. II A* dll. I IS Ol 'Mil 
'll NIAI.IA* UANl Hi :API*LI) 

A i -iiiii ' lll.l, 1 ore mill.., I 
III" nlinre |m s I In bp ,.|| r . n... 

If Sl.plr.nl.nr I. I'l-if, Vr, . 

P'-rson _ .iiuioliilvil win | U |„ ,, 

«»' ol uiinri r.>S|.on«itiip n lT 
Yel’ulmr "-1 , lulloivlnu 

\ I. In l l 1 1.' 13 ,,lnfl 1 :our " » I n 
an. 'mi'! . dk -f" al . ••WllllCOll* 

lu- S errke ^urU!*" 

nienmVu " P m''" 1 ' 0 ta leaehlnq 
Snx n, ii!l B - , n«MtAHIif*1 Lhlldren 
I-'S"' 1 f* Inierosi in rear arch 
s,l J,{ , fT e,0 I ,n, pnl In this area. 

e a . ,n .4 Leciurcr ]| 

, In U, 47 f. I pllfl lliri's- 

Yiewi l ' SVnilnl anlJ u,,u ' ,r r ^- 

fer C ^Jln2?!" ,nl S 

PRESTON 
HIE nciLV rt:c:iiNii 

SI U DIES 

SSf-. .wi tisJfet- 

S v^V^ , i.r, ,! faEtJ' c n"u* 

. Sd'ery Scale -• CA.QOUU 

i»iSP«rwtTas. 

f.irunjvninn Slrun. Preaion pi 1 1 
■mj- CjqalUD date - ,Mjy 2-lrd 

SHEFFIELD 
Hnr.i i ii:i.d i»i»i.y uiciiNU: 




PRESTON 

I ‘Ill'S INN POLVlEitlNK. 
SKNIDIi |.|'.f Il'IiCn IN 
!.N>i|M:| 'lllNli IJI.HIliN 
A lli'lli. ilium nre Irivlin.l f-ir 

S in' a Im it- pm i In vOuiIiii-Iili- .fi 
i.'iiieiiiiinr. i-Jf. 

Hiil.irv ir.iln. Srnlar Lu. - 
Inri-i. i.i. 2i. ii iu ]: < *-.uiii 
Ko.-lJ'J . pi in | liri-sholil |wi'. 
iiianls .mil nmli-r n-vh-ni. 

A|i|iiiv.iii'.ii luriui anil Mir- 
llii-r K.irikuldrs .ire uUl.iln* 
dl-le in. Ill nil- l.lilc-l Aflililiil- 
Ilr.iilin Oil it or iSlfllllria > . 
Pii-iiuii Puivh , Imh . iiiiriiiir.i- 
ii-H Hirei-l. Pri-arini i-m mu 
< .Inilllli ildle. M.iv JK 


WOI.VKRII AiMPTON 

Mil. 1*01 Y I I.I.IINIl. 

Ll.t.l 1 : 1 ( 1*11 || IN API-I ll. Ll 

Ir-ouri-.iics 

Iln- d hllllv In lill'-l Iiiiiii- nl 
|h>. ImII.iWIIiii ii .nml h» on 

Bilvd nl.iu" I'Mmii. Ilcuh.n.il. 
L uvli unm. iu.i i |'i on, Muir « : 

r.fmvlll dn.l Oeri-Inpili'-Iil, In- 
diKlrl.ll a|i|i1l< nlinna. S<n IjI 
Pullcv aiui nin.lk ailim-l. 
AH.IIHnndl |>||<I ol 
l*l{INi:||i.rl. I.RC|llUi:i( III 

i:n> : i.isii . 

Hjl.irv jr.ile; li-tllilei' II 
t 2 .f, 7 'l hi C-I.-I 7 fi. 

i*ri nc li..i l i-.-i nin-r. J:. p ..tnn - 
t'.-hlA nr bi.-l'i-i, pi ii- riires* 
liuHl Jilbnviirr 

. Apulu .illun Inrun i rriurn- 
alilo b|- I ••III Mav. l- 7 . 1 i on, I 

jiei.i || * (min Iln- I thihlKhiiinui 

fllliri.r. 1|ie l-i.l vlethlpi . Ii'm- 
Vi-rl i.t jiijiI on \r'V I II. V 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


New University of 
Ulster 

Queen’s University of 
Belfast 

and Trinity College, 
Dublin 

M.Sc. In Economics 

Tlirci* SSRC slutfenfclijps 
will |>e available In 1973-76 
in students acccpu-d for the 
pusl^iaduiiic cmiisc leadinr* 
In fills dejiree .it any nr ihu 
ue Universities named 
above. 

This now departure in Hie 
field uf grd dilate studies In 
Economics utters siiltably 
qualified landidaies a 
unique- un|K*rtnnity Tur com- 
bined study. I be course in- 
volves two cmitpiikorv ami 
iwo optional sublcus and is 
com pie led hi two semesters . 
each of ten weeks' duration. 
By .special ai-ranf(i>meni be- 
tween the three Universi- 
ties. a candidate reclsiercd 
for (he cuiirse at imv one 
uf (hem mav. [f fie clumses, 
spend ciihc-r the tirst nr 
the second semester taking 
the appropriate courses in 
one of (lie utlier two Uni- 
■ verities. Hence, an nnusu- 
flly 'vfde range nf courses 
In specialised branches or 
economics, built pure and 
applied, is available. 

Further derails about (lie 
course programme mav he 
obtained from anv of the 
following 

m ProFcssor J. A. Bristow, 
Trinity College, Duhlin. 1. 
Professor R. D. C Black, 
Oilcan's- University. Belfast, 
BT7 INN. 

Professor N. J. GIbsnn, 
New University of Ulster, 
Coleraine. Counts* London- 
derry, BT521S5. 
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Institutes of 
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Colleges of Education continued 
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JORDANHiLL 

COLLEGE of EDUCATION GLASGOW 


Tha Goverraxe invlln' bpr-iicaltona lor the po<| ol 

LECTURER 

In the Department of Education 

Apf'iici-niB Elxnild he ipqlsifireo ipnr.hnrs with experi- 
ence In nrirnmy or Buoondary ScIiouIb, Iwllh f|U»llfl- 
CBilonB and/or a proven Interest in ciiuiciiluni aovoiop ' 
man! or the philosophy of education. 

The appointment will be from OcioLim l, JH 7 a, or such 
ollisf dale as ma/ bo airangerl. 

The salary scale tor the peal Is 

£ 2,870 to £ 5,412 wllh IB points, and Incrumenla 
ol approxlmqlely £200 each. 

The poim al v/hlch Die diiccnsslnl applicanl will be 
jjjacad on Hie scaln will bo determined in relation 
10 nis or aer salary hi the lime ol unpoliilindrii 

Finlheipailicuiais and forme ol npnllcallon may be 

feno d nc r °cr*,TSa-r.« f, . lr . jClPAL JOFIDANHILL COL- 
° 76 SOUTHBRAE DRfVE. 

fj: AS „^9 V ^„. Q i , 3 IP**: t.omplolod forms ahonJd he 

reigrneo nol. later ihon Monday. May -26. Tfl 75 . 
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DERBY l BISHOP LONSDALE COLLEGE 

NEW VOLUNTARY COLLEGE OF HIGHER 

education 

Head of School of Education 
and Social Sciences 
Director of Music 

The Seqretyry of State has approved the creation 
of a new independent establishment from the present 
Church of Erigl&nd Bishop Lonsdale College of Educa- 
tion and the maintained College of Art und Technology 
in Derby. 

The academic work of the New Voluntary College 
will be organized in six Schools of which EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES and HUMANITIES will be 
based substantially on the present work of Bishop 
Lonsdale College. 

Applicants for the post of HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SCIENCES should have 
substantial experience' of teacher-education and good 
academic: ! Qualifications. They should be keenly 

hUerestcit in the development of new patterns of train- 
ing for teaching ' arid courses for lnter-professdonal 
training tor teachers nud other professions. The salary 
will be -in accordance with the provisions of llie Pelham 
Report, 1974, as for a Grade VI Head of DeiKii tniom. 

Applicants for the post nf DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
in the SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES should have sub- 
stantial expericnco of (cachc-r-educutinn nud good 
academic qualifications. They should be keen to 
develop music as a vital part of the life of it mujor 
Institution of Higher Education ; they should be will- 
ing to act in close cooperation with the Local Authority 
to support end develop music in schools and provide 
opportunities for young people iu rite area to make 
music. The salary will be for PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
in accordance with the provisions of the Pelham 
Report, 1974. • 

It is' hoped to make appointment*, for 1st Septem- 
ber, 1975- 

Further details obtainable from the Principal, 
Bishop Lonsdale College, Mickleover, Derby, to whom 
completed forms should be returned as soon as pos- 
sible and before Wednesday, 21st Mop, 1975. 
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YORKSHIRE 

TlIC COLLEGE OF RIPON 
AND YORK BT. JOIIN 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
T 1 IEOLOOV AND IIELIOIOUE 
STUDIES 
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CARDIFF 

llaNdaff colleob of 
EDUCATION 

HOME ECONOMICS 
Principal : Mis* N. Jones. B.Sc. 
Appllcailoni am Invtlod for 

""nf’tStffllfflir.'L »,**■ 
S‘Mbu£R§8“SlS, rstvs 
^T'ffi ,, !S3u* 0 1S"7SE!16! 

work In iho dsiarlmentufCBTLl- 

T, *rl. A 2 ^TtmER it 111 HOME 
MANAGEMENT. . - 
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SURREY 

HICHMOND COLLEGE 

U:CTL»nCH8 afn Fcaulroil 
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Further parti- 
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The Collegs Secretary, care or 
Tho College. Ninon, to wham 
complr-tod application rnnns 
mun bo relumed lo arrlre nol 
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SURREY 

9 HOHED 1 TCU COLLEGE 01 
EDUCATION 

Coooor'a Hill. Enolericld Green 
Eg ham. Surrey 

LECTURER IN I 1 ISTOHY 
App!tea:iona am Invited from 
men and women graduaiM in 
HISTORY or Economic Ills lory 
nr appointment- lo a nm-llmo 
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Crewe+AlsagerCollege 

of Higher Education 

(Principal. Miss B. P. R. Ward, M Ed.) 

The College is Involved in a major diversification pro- 
gramme and Is seeking highly qualified and experi- 
enced staff for development of its C. N.A.A. degrees. 

Principal Lecturer in Business 
and Management Studies 
(Head of Subject) 

Applicants should have experience in practical manage- 
ment and also In the development of Business and 
Management Studies at degree and professional levele. 

Principal Lecturer in Social 
Sciences or Philosophy 
(Head of Human Studies) 

To develop Inter-disciplinary sludles involving philo- 
sophy and social sciences and to co-ordinate the 
development of a B.A. modular degree within, the 
Faculty. 

Principal Lecturer in 
Humanities 

To lake responsibility for the development of Iho 
Humanities element in (he combined B.A. dogreo. Can- 
didates should have an analytical graop of the com- 
parative methodologies of humanities disciplines.^ A 
knowledge ol the philosophy ol History and/ot Religion 
would be an advantage. 

Senior Lecturer in Psychology 

To lend a team of psychologists in developing Ihe psy- 
chological components ol inter-dlsciplinnry program- 
mes. 

Lecturer II in Social and 
Community Studies 

Applicants should be qualified social workers with 
experience of children and young people, and should 
be graduates In a relevant area of the social sciences. 

Lecturer II in Physical 
Education 

To lecture al degree level in the History and Sociology 
of Sport and Recreation, to ba responsible Tor sports 
techniques courses. 

Lecturer II in Physical 

Education ( Temporary for One Year) 

Candidates should be qualified and Experienced fn 
the teaching of gymnastics and games. An ability lo 
coach Olympic gymnastics and trampolining would 
be an advantage. 

Lecturer II in Special 
Education 

Candidates must have a degree in Psychology and 
have had experience fn at least one area of special 
education: 

Lecturer H in 
Mathematics 

An interest In statistics and its practical applications 
would be welcomed. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer — £5, 001. to £5,613 (Bar) 
to £6,429 

Senior Lecturer —£4,200 to £6,010 (Bar) 
to £5,412 

Lecturer II — £2,670 to £4,476 

(possibility of extension 
to Senior Lecturer Scale) 

The College Is engaged In work within Categories 2 
and 3. and therefore extended salary scales apply. ' 

Application forms and further specifications are obtain- 
able from the Principal Administrative Officer, Crews, 
and Alaager College ot Higher Education, Crewe Road. 
Crewe. CW1 1DU. 

Completed application forms should ba received by 
Friday, 16th May, 1975. 


Exhibitions 


BURMESE PAINTING 
BY NOEL SINGER . 

10th-24th MAV 
(9.30 a.m.-fl p m ) , 

Hew (jalleiy- Hornstj lUrarr. M 
ft Kaleidoscopic view of Boraew M 



Colleges of Art 


County of South Glamorgan 

CARDIFF COLLEGE OF ART 

Department of Three Dimensional Design 

Senior Lecturer — Industrial Design 

Specialist responsibility for the teaching of Industrial 
Design. 

Applicants sin .uld be academically qualified suit pusses* 
cnn&idcrahlc industrial experience In a senior capacity. 
Although teaching experience Is not essential there must be 
a strong Interest in design education. 

Salary : t4.20fi-E5.412 plus Threshold. 86 

Lecturer Grade II — Workshop Practice 

Specialist responsibility for design development in three 
dimensional media. 

Applicants should have considerable Industrial moilel making 
experience covering all types of model making processes 
and materials. 

Salary : £2.670- £4. 476, pins Threshold. 

Closing date Tor applications for both posts: Friday, 
16 th May, 1975. 

Further details and application forma from : 

The Registrar (Rer. T11ES), Cardiff College of An, Howard 
Gardens, Cardiff. CF2 ISP. (0222-22202.) 


Colleges of Further Education 


KELSTERTON COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department ot Management and 
Business Studies 

Applications arn invlled lor the post Ol 

Principal Lecturer 
in Education 
Management 

from graduates with good teaching experience 
Managerial /administrative experience In schools 
and a qualification in Education Management 
would be an advantage. 

The college will be amalgamating In September 
with Cartrefle College of Edboation, Wrexham, 
and The Technical College, Wrexhaft), (o form a 
new institute of Higher and Further Eduoetlon. 
This new post, therefore, offers an exciting 
opportunity to lead and co-ordinate a multi- 
disciplinary team from both the education end 
management faculties of the new Institute and 
to design and develop In-service programmes 
within the authority. 

Further details and application forma may be 
obtained from The Registrar, Kslsterton College 
of Technology. Connah'a Quay, Deeslde, Ciwyd, 
and should be relumed by May 5th. 



Shire Hall. 

MOLD. 


County Council 

North Wales 

JOHN HOWARD DAVIES. 

Director ol Education 


Director of 
Bedford College of 
Higher Education 
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service. The Pew Bedford College of Higher Education 
will be formed from - an amalgamation In September. 
1976, of three cxIating CollcRCs:— 

; Bedford College .of Education 
Bedford College of Physic nl Education 
. Man tier College of Further Education 


College ot Higher Education wifl* energy, vision aim 
tiuaamailnn. Tlie successful candidate ivui be expected 
to takc-.up post as noon as possible in advance nf the 
formation or the College so that he or she may piny a 
rull pari lu planning the Collegia- : . 

Officer, County ffitll, Bedford, MM2 r 9AP and returned 






















Colleges of Further Education continued 


waltham forest 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Re-ad verii asm aril (praviou3 applicant a will bs 
considered and need not re-appry). 

Principal Lecturer 

Deparlitienf of Business Adminialration lor Sep- 
tember, 1975. To act as deputy lo the Head of 
Department (Grade VI). Candidates must be pro- 
fessionally qualified with good Administrative ex- 
perience in Industry and further education, and 
able to teach in the fields ol accountancy, 
economics and management 

Salary : Burnham, F.E. ScaJe Principal Lecturer 
£5.001 -EG.429. plus E267 London Allowance, plus 
£229 threshold agreement 

There is a scheme for mortgage facilities in 
approved onses. 




Ministry of 
Overseas Development 




1 : ! 


Technical Education 
Adviser £6,700-£7,750 

An adulfSr -lt ragutied f«. ln« Midql* East ttovblopmam 
'Oivition af tfils Mlrililiy to advlit the Haul at tt» piulalon.- - 
Br In ih Ml* •lorn and Oviri«<'$ovcfnmanu In lh« region on 
iho tflChAtcal imd (uofuiibnal atptQU of progiamm«« end 
ptolaplt fo>. I h« tfavofopmont of lactuilcal and vOqallarai 
oductlion In ni| 1U it pools, in onto (o help m0«i ihe 
nunpowor (iMda of it*# fogtcti Ttw Muttra Bom 
Mn»lo;mB4l Division, la a mplli-dliclpllnniy team b( 
prpf«o|ianol,advfura.«mi to baud In Babul. ConUdarahU 
i rays HI nti .to whar coonutoa in iho oioa-Io ihvottou. 

Qaiididkioa should ngrMoliy bo oqu) bgtwoih la ana SB 

•ltd h»v* • dofpoo with - nonouri or. on oqui^lnrii quaUHcatlon. 

prorqrabty In «ci«nM, eng netting or « thnllar dJ I clpl Ira. /.' 

Hmji rtuat h*v* ipuno hnovrlMQt ortd owart«iic« of -UK ' 
tfClintcal sifuBillon a no brining practice. with Iho ablUly w .' . . 
rquto.lhfa lO olhar pitta of Iho offtiooilbn tyilam aiid to Indiluitai 
training, fytdloal axparlenoo In Inriuriry and cammarc« and ' ■, 
tomir excellence df education In' a eovoidping euynhy would 

. gf afvjintagoQU*. ; -1 j ■■ ' 

Bliiiliig asiftry wiihin tho.cfuotodaedioi. Iriniu idridoii Wchling -. "■ 
of ^419 o year la payagtR.ln addition to opprupiiOip ovejmi v 
alhutiancoa.'Yhq.atlpo/ntmonl.win be.b|i a.4 yaw ranbact and. '• 
with a |vafc«nt dfflptwor'o as(oo.rntn|i»'ii aocondmonf.idririh- * 

Furihcr details of IhT* appolnimen't maybo oblalnM 


-| 1- .rstijv bv.wlUnp.faMrMi J, /L Ofody, tynlglry of Ovansae ,\ 

■ Si .'4' OcVdIoptrtMit, Stand Hpuna, DfsjPleoe, London* • 

|- SWMDH, befor»*1tt May,. ,I. . j. ./V- 


AUSTRALIA 

QOULBURN TEACHERS COLLEGE 

A COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Qouiburn Teachors College is a corporate College 
of Advanced Education in terms of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act 1969, offering two 3-year full-time Diploma 
In Teaching programmes (General Primary and 
Industrial Arts) and an External Conversion Course. 
It is planned to extend the range of external pro- 
grammes In 1975/76 and to introduce programmes 
other than teacher education in 1978/79. 

Conditions of employment are similar to those in other 
tertiary institutions including some opportunities for 
staff members (o continue with post-graduate studies. 
Assistance with removal and travel expenses will be 
available to biicosssM applicants. 

Goulburn (population 23.000} Is situated in the 
Soulhern Highlands of New South Wales, being only 
130 miles from Sydney nnd 60 miles from Canberra, 
the National Capital. Goulburn is a centre that grows 
some of the world s finest wools and has recently 
gained new secondary industries to add lo the 
Industrial growth of the area. 

Goulburn Teachers College al present has a student 
population of 700 wilh programmed expansion lo 1,000 
in 1978/79, drawing on the South Eastern Region ol 
New South Wales for the majority of its students. 
Applications are invited for the following positions : 

DEPARTMENT OF 

SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE PROGRAMMES 

SALARY : 

SA15.400 p.a. range SA17.900 p.a. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

Degree wilh honours or equivalent in a Biological 
Science and post-graduate qualifications at masters 
level or above. Recognised teaching qualifications 
are essential and experience in teaching and an 
interest in Science Education are desirable. 

The Department at present offers courses in Environ- 
mental Studies, Biology and primary school' Natural 
Science Curriculum. The appointee would be required 
lo give leadership In these courses and to contribute 
to the development of a new programme In the area 
of Environmental Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

LECTURERS/ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS IN 

(a) PSYCHOLOGY 

(b) SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
AND/OR ANTHROPOLOGY 

SALARY : 

Assistant Lec1urer_SA9,759 p.a. range $A1 1.250 p.a. 
Lecturer— $A11,25Q p.a. range SA15.1Q0 p.a. 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applicants should possess an honours degree or 
equivalent in the professed areas detailed below. 
Teaching qualifications are essentia! and teaching 
experience is desirable. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The sucoessful applicant should be qualified 
academically, and through experience, to teach 
courses In Child Growth and Development, or In 
Learning Theories, and to contribute to other courses 
in Psychology or Educational Psychology In which the 
applicant has special Interests. Experience in such 
fields as curriculum development, counselling and 
guidance, or special education could be an advantage. 

SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION- ANTHROPOLOGY . 
The . Education .Department, offers foundation courses 
in the Sociology of Education and: elective 1 courses 
at more advanced levels. In addition, specialized 
courses In both Sociology and Anthropology are 
ottered In ins Behavioural Sciences, giving a lecturer 
2K U ? \® 8 ,0 d ® VB !°P hls a 'eas of apaolal Interest. 
Appropriate academic background and teaching 
experience is essential. ' 

Further Information and application forms are available 
from the ■ Sepretenf, Goulburn Teachers College, 

T.lSn°“: jSSi! a ' N *-*: 2680 ' Au " iA - 

Applications close on Friday. 6th June, 1975. 

L Stephens. Secretary, 


AUSTRALIA : 

North BfUtyane Oollegs of Advahoed ' 

; Education • ; |' V ' 

LECTURESHIP VACANT 
ENGLISH 

Salary; Lecturer I $AT1 ,260/1 5,1 00 per annum 
r dependent on qualification* 

, Lecttirer II $A9, 600/12, 400 per annum 

The position cells for experience and buooese ih tea6hlfra 
in the areas of primary Language Arts, Creative WrUina • 

LHfi, ? ure - WSw & 

2SB 1 l **L ; J ,dX ! 1 V ' a tether* who can work/.fjoth Ihdetfen. 
dentW ah?l members of a tepiri,,; 

Sp 1 “jW * nd turihar InformaHon svaliabrs fMhiv 

WC2R & S?°* P tfl tPr ^ ‘Slrarid, 


Kuring-Gai College 
of Advanced Education 

(Lindfield, New South Wales, Australia) 

Kurlng-gai College of Advanced Educeiion la a new 
multi-disciplinary tertiary institution which is to offer a 
wide range of courses in the Schools of Teacher 
Education. Financial and Administrative Studies and 
Applied Arts and Sciences. The College Is of out- 
standing modern design and is located on a 50-acre 
bushland site overlooking Lane Cove National Park. It 
has a present enrolment of 1,250 students in ihe 
School of Teacher Education and 2G0 in the School 
ol Financial and Administrative Studies. 

New Academic Appointments 

in the ' 1 f 

Department of Library 
and information Studies 

The Department of Library and Information Studies is 
currently planning both undergraduate and post gradu- 
ate programmes In Librarlanship which it proposes to 
introduce in 1970. These new programmes are being 
designed lo meet vocational and professional needs 
while emphasizing .also the personal development ol 
studenla and the development ol their analytic skills 
through concentrated disciplinary study. The develop- 
ment ol these programmes has been achieved wilh 
the assistance of academic and professional consult- 
ants. The Department also plans lo develop Innovative 
programmes of applied research and continuing educa- 
tion in a number of library and information fields. 
The College is seeking to make academic appointments 
to the Department of Library and Information Studies 
in the following areas : 

Information User Studies 

Information Resources 

Information Methods 

The Department expects to develop these areas 
generally, and specifically In public (community) 
information services, education (school, college} 
information services, and special (buslne9a. law) 
information services. 

Initial appointments will be made during the second 
hall of 1975 to assist in the development of the new 
courses and additional appointments will be made to 
enable the introduction of courses in 1976. 

Applications for these positions are invited from 
graduates with professional qualifications in librarian- 
ship and, prefarably, both professional and teaching 
experience. 

Successful applicants will be placed according lo 
qualifications and experience In the Senior Lecturer, 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer scale. 

Salary ranges: 

Senior Lecturer : SA1 5.400 to $A1 7,900 per annum 
Lecturer : $A1 1,250 to $A1 5,100 per annum 
Assistant Lecturer : SAfl,750 to $A1 1,250 per annum ■ 


be met end a contribution made towards removal 
expenses and initial aooommodatlon expenses, An 
attractive housing loan Is available and provision will 
be made for study leave. 

Applications In writing giving personal details, qualifica- 
tions, experience and the names of two referees should 
reach the Secretary, Kurlng-gai College of Advanced 
Education, P.O. Box 222. Lrndfleld, N.S.W., 2070, 
Australia, by 3QIh June. 
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Overseas continued 



Western Australian Institute of Technology 

DEAN 

THE ARTS AND DESIGN 

The Institute is a major college ol advanced education with a current enrolment in e xc ® ss °f 
10,000 students. The main campus Is on a 270 acre site six miles south of the city of Perth. 

The School of The Arts and Design is one of seven teaching schools of the Institute and has a 
current enrolment of 1,500 with potential for considerable expansion. It was established on 1 st 
January, 1975, and brings together the fields of study of the performing and fine arts and the 
technology associated with design and architecture. Current departments In the School are : 

i - • English 

Art and Design 

1 . . Architecture 

It is anticipated that a Department of Music will be established to take students in 1977. 

The educational programmes of the School will place emphasis on Ihe cultivation oi close 
links with professional groups and the community. These will be facilitated by the construction 
of an arts complex comprising theatres, cinema and rehearsal areas which will assist com- 
munity arts programmes, including the Western Australian Theatre Company which is spon- 
sored by the Institute and the Perth Film Festival which will be based at the Institute. 

Further commitments to the Arts include an Arts Acquisitions Committee, artefacts design In 
association with building projects and an " Artist In Residence " scheme. 

The appointee will have responsibility for the academic and administrative affairs of the School 
and Inaugural Dean will have the special opportunity to develop flexible and experimental 
approaches to education In this challenging field. 

A person with a sensitivity for the development of the new School and a demonst rated capacity 
as an administrator of the Arts is sought to lead this major new development. Htgh academic 
qualifications would be an advantage although the initial field of study is not significant. 

Sala?y fl £Stg 12, 874 p.a. at the current rate of exchange. Salaries are payable in Australian dol- 
lars. In addition the Dean enjoys a limited rightto private and consultative work. 

Fares tor family, assistance for removal expenses and accommodation are payable lo appoin- 
tees Conditions of service Include superannuation (similar to FSSU), six weeks annual leave 
plus public holidays, three months long service leave on completion of each seven years oi 
service, sick leave and assisted study leave. 

Detailed applications, including a curriculum vitae and names of three referees, should be sub- 
mitted not later than 11th June, 1975. to The Migration Liaison Officer, Western Australia 
House, 115 Strand, London WC2R 0AJ. Further particulars may be obtained from the above 
address. ' 

When applying please quote reference HE5. 


The British Council 


AUSTRALiA 

North Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Salary, $A1 9,500 per annum 

The above vacancy will shortly occur on the College 

The introduction of business studies al the Collage Is 
planned for the beginning ol 1977. Preliminary investi- 
gations have been made into course heeds and facilities, 
i The College now requires the services of an expert 
j member ol staff who. during Ihe period before the enrol- 
I ment of students will : , . 

j develop general course programmes and more datapiea 
I course plans ; 

consult with archilects end building contractors as 
\ the College expert in providing suitable facilities: 
advise the Council on matters relative to business 
education : 

establish relations wilh appropriate professional organ- 
isations : 

' act as consultant in ihe appointment of staff. 

Application forms and further Information available front 
Ihe Agent-General for Queensland, 392 Strand, London 
WC2R 0LZ. 

Closing dale. June 13, 197S. ___ _ 


General Vacancies 


1NMEI1 LONDON 
CDlfCATron AUTHORITY 


Senior Assistant 
Education Officer, 
Service Branches 

Salary i £8,892-£9,738 

and exceptionally up in £10,647 (Including ell allowance*) 

The Senior Ax-ilsium Education Officer (Service Branches) ■ Ij i on] 
of the tup nianngcMicnt team working to die Education Ofneel 
The others art the Deputy Education Officer (who has speNt 
responsibility for sellouts and teachers), the Chter Inspector, in 
the Senior Assistant Education Officer (Further and Higher EdiiCI 
(Ion, Community Education and Careers). 

The Senior Assistant Education Officer wiU have the overright t 
Development and Equipment (Including rites and planning ( 
buildings); Establishment (non- teaching surf); External Kill 
Hons i Accounts Branches ; the Education Television tarvkejUl 
the School Meals Service. The Senior Assistant Educatiau omqj 
also lias e special responsibility to the Education Officer fpr fintl 
rial ‘matters. 


Experience in management, analytical ability, and a sen^ririty tti 
the changing needs of ihe Education Service are essential roc 
most demanding post. 


invites applications for the following posts : 


Further Information and application forms fr am 
Education Officer, lEO/Etlab 2A/1), The County 
£E1 7 PB. Forms to be returned bp 23rd May. 1975- 




Director of English Studies ( Thailand) TEFL Consultant ( Thailand) 


I>TEC Language Institute, Bangkok 

Graduate with TEFL qualification and considerable 

experience. UK citizen. 

Salary : £4,264-15,524 pa, approx. 

Benefits : overseas and children's allowances ; free 
accommodation; medical scheme; employer's portion 
of UK superannuation Two-year contract, renewable. 

TEFL Adviser/Lecturer (Pakistan) 

The People's Open University, Islamabad 

Graduate with experience of TEFL and mass media. 

UK citizen. 

Salary ; m excess of candidate’s present emoluments. 
Benefits : overseas allowance ; education allowance , 
fr« “crammodMlon; nodical S ch™e. Two-ysg 
contract. u 


I-'acultv «»f Education, University of Klion Kacn 
Graduate with relevant teaching experience and prefer- 
ably TEFL qualification. 

Salary : £2,746-14,264 pa, approx. • , 

Benefits : overseas and children's allowances ; free 
accommodation; medical scheme, employers' portion 
of UK superannuation Two-year contract. 75 UU 5.T 

Lecturer in English (Solomon Islands) 

British Solomons Training College 

Trained graduate with TESL qualification and relevant 

experience. UK citizen. 

Salary : £3.5U>C5350 pa. approx. 

Benefits: terminal gratuity; educational allowance; 
government accommodation ; medical benefits. Twin 
year contract initially. /5 U1 A 


Return fares are paid. Local contrHCis are [ h by 0 } h ‘ appra^ia^c Experience ; qunic relevant 

SlWS.SSlfiS- S C-mdl t Appo„«ti.en.s,. 

85 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. • • • 


More academics nominate the THES as " the most useful 
publication “for finding a new job than any other publication- 
For a full range of appointment opportunities in your 
subject you heed to follow the THES week by week- 

•Survey by NOP Ltd-, Spring 1914 


EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE 


Adviser for 

Environmental & Rural Studies 


(Post NA.76.114) 

Adviser for 

Design and Craft Studies 

(Post NA.78.115) 

SALARY : Soulbury Main 8oal* Points 1® la 22 
£4,137 to £4.707 plus E22D.8B IhMtthbto 

• pemoval allowances Up to maximum of E5Q0. 

• Lodging allowances up to £10 per week. 

Full job spaollicatian liom Courtly Personnel Officer, 
County Hall, Trowbridge BAM BOB. quoting post num- 
ber. Closing dale May 21, 1973. 









